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PREFACE, 


‘THERE exist. at the present day, at least half a hundred 
works on Arabic Grammar,—composed chicfly in the Latin, 
French, or German languages. The reader may, then, not 
unreasonably ask—Why add one more to the number? My 
answer to this question is, that I believe the subject to be 
susceptible of a far plainer and more methodical mode of 
treatment than what I have yet met with in any of the 
works to which I have just alluded; and this desideratum 
I have endeavoured to supply, in the following pages, to the 
best of my ability. 

As I lay no claim to originality in this work, with the 
exception of the first and last Sections, and the general ar- 
rangement of the subject throughout, it is but fair that I 
should name the sources from which I have drawn my ma- 
terials. These are—Ist, Dr. Lumsden’s Arabic Grammar, 
Vol. I. comprising the System of Inflection—(all that has 
been published). folio. Calc. 1813. pp. 705; and 2nd, De 
Sacy’s Grammaire Arabe, 2nd ed. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1831, 
pp. 608+697. Both of these Grammars are jnvaluable as 
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works of reference, but they are utterly unadapted for the 
use of beginners. Dr. Lumsden’s Grammar, so far as it 
extends, is copious even to the exhaustion of the subject. 
De Sacy’s is equally copious, but exceedingly defective with 
regard to methodical arrangement, as I have occasionally 
pointed out in the following pages. This drawback in De 
Sacy, however, is in a great measure compensated by the 
copious Indices given at the end of each of his volumes. 
Such Arabic Grammars as appeared before the days of 
Lumsden and De Sacy, are of course superseded by those 
of the latter; and Grammars that have been published since 
the time of the last-mentioned masters, contain little or 
nothing that is new. I must, however, express my obliga- 
tions to Rosenmiiller’s Grammar, 4to. Lipsie, 1818, which is 
a very judicious condensation of De Sacy’s first edition. 
It has, at the same time, the faults of De Sacy on the score 
of arrangement; and besides, it abounds in errors of the 
press ; still, with all its defects, it is the only work of the 
kind tnat I could have hitherto conscientiously recommended 
to my pupils when commencing the study of Arabic. 

In compiling the following Grammar, I have, upon 
the whole, adopted the same scale, with regard to copious- 
ness, as that used by Rosenmiiller; my object, like that of 
the latter, being to give the student a fair condensation of 
all that is important in De Sacy’s and Lumsden’s works, 
In the disposal ef my materials I have ventured to differ 
entirely from my predecessors, as may be seen by a glance 
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at my Table of Contents. I hold, that in works of this 
nature, methodical arrangement is of very great importance 
in assisting the student’s memory. Nor is this object diffi- 
cult of attainment; all that a writer has to do, is to discuss 
plainly and concisely every part of the subject under treat- 
ment, at the right time and tn the proper place. 

As the following work is intended for the use of self- 
instructing students of the Arabic language, a few plain 
directions for the guidance of all such may not be deemed 
irrelevant. In the first place, then, I would advise the 
learner to peruse such parts only of this Grammar as are 
printed in the larger type, for his elementary study; and 
I think he may even omit Sections IV. and IX. altogether. 
After that let him exercise himself in reading and trans- 
lating the first seven pages of Mr. Schalch’s Arabic Se- 
lections, 4to. East India College, 1830; or the first Tale in 
the Chrestomathia Arabica of Kosegarten, 8vo. Lipsie, 1828. 
Both of these works are furnished with copious vocabularies, 
and the extracts I have mentioned are pointed in full. 
Secondly, let him, after that, read over the whole of this 
Grammar, including of course, all the portions of it printed 
in smaller type, and marked a, 6, etc.; after which let him 
finish the perusal of the two reading-books above mentioned. . 
This we may call a fair elementary course, or Litéle-go, in 
the study of the language; and it has this solid advantage, 
that it does not encroach very heavily on the learner’s 
finances, 
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The preceding economical course will prove highly service- 
able to three classes of self-instructing students.—First, To 
young and middle-aged clergymen, stationed throughout the 
country, who may wish to acquire a moderate knowledge of 
Arabic, as a valuable auxiliary to the study of Hebrew; for 
it is now an acknowledged fact, that a man can no more be a 
thorough Hebrew scholar without Arabic, than he can be a 
Latin scholar without Greek. Secondly, To young men pre- 
paring for the East India Civil Service, to whom the above 
course ought to suffice for passing their examination in this 
country. Thirdly and lastly, To all those who intend to visit 
any of the extensive regions where the Muhammadan re- 
ligion prevails, or wherever the modern Arabic is generally 
spoken. 

The Modern Arabic differs from the Ancient or Classical, 
chiefly in this, that the former has undergone a process of 
simplification, such as the rejection of the nination, and of 
the final short vowels in general; also the rejection of the 
dual number both in nouns and verbs. In fact, the Modern 
is to the Ancient Arabic, what the Greek of the present day 
is to that of Thucydides. An elementary knowledge of the 
Classical Arabic will enable a traveller to acquire, with ease, 
and in a very short time, every dialect of the Modern Tongue 
spoken between the Atlantic and the Tigris. 

For a second and finishing course of reading, let the stu- 
dent procure, in the first place, one or other of the following 
Dictionaries, viz.—Freytagii (Gcorgii Wilhelmi) Lexicon 
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Arabico-Latinum, preesertim ex Jauharii Firusabadique et 
aliorum Arabum operibus desumtum, etc.; accedit Index 
Vocum Latinarum locupletissimus. 4 vols. 4to. Halis Sax- 
onum, 1830-1838. This is an enlarged and vastly improved 
edition of the far-famed Arabic Lexicon of Golius, which 
used to sell for ten guineas. For ordinary purposes, the 
abridged edition of this work will suffice, viz.—Freytagii 
(G. W.) Lexicon Arabico-Latinum ex opere suo majore in 
usum Tironum excerptum. 4to. Halis Saxonum, 1837. By 
the aid of either of these Lexicons the learner may peruse 
such of the following works as he may find convenient; viz. 
— Arabic Reader, 8vo. Calcutta, 1828. Ikhwanu-s-Safa, 
royal 8vo. 1812. History of Timur, by Ibn ’Arab Shah, 
royal 8vo. 1817. Kur,an, Fligel’s edition, 4to. no date— 
about 1840. Concordantise Corani, etc., diligenter disposuit 
Gustavus Fliigel, 4to. Lipsie, 1842. 

To the above we may add the following works edited by 
M. De Sacy, viz,— Calila et Dimna en Arabe, 4to. Paris, 
1816. Chrestomathie Arabe, three thick volumes 8vo. 2nd 
edition, Paris, 1826. This last work is invaluable on account. 
of its numerous critical notes, and illustrations of the text. 
Les Seances de Hariri en Arabe avec un Commentaire, fol. 
Paris, 1821. To these, again, we may add several valuable 
works printed at Calcutta in the course of the present century, 
viz.—Nafhatu-l-Yaman, a Selection of Easy Stories in Prose 
and Verse from the best Authors. 4to. 1811. Hadikatu-l- 
Afrah, A Miscellany, from the Writings of the most distin- 
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guished Arabian Poets, Orators, and Historians. Royal 4to. 
1813. Alf Lailah, or, Book of the Thousand and One Nights, 
(Arabian Nights’ Entertainment). Edited by Sir W. H. Mac- 
naghten, assisted by learned Moulavies. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 
Cale. 1839-42. This is the most complete edition of the 
work. The first Fifty Nights have been translated very 
literally into English by H. Torrens. 8yo. London, 1838. 
There are two other editions of the Alf Lailah, viz.—Alf 
Lailah: oder Tausend und eine Nacht, Arabisch, nach eine, 
Handschrift aus Tunis, herausg. von M. Habicht, 12 vols. 
12mo. Breslau, 1825-1843. Also, Alf Lailah, the Bulak 
edition, from different Arabic MSS., very carefully edited by 
some of the most learned natives of Egypt. 2 vols. 4to. Cairo, 
1830. Finally, the learner should add to his Arabian library 
the Mu’allakat, with commentary. royal 8vo. Calc. 1823. 

To complete his knowledge of Arabic Grammar, the stu- 
dent should procure, if possible, the following works by M. 
De Sacy, viz.—Grammaire Arabe, two thick volumes 8vo. 
1831. Anthologie Grammaticale Arabe, 8vo. 1829. Allfiya, 
by Ibn Malik, roy. 8vo. 1833. To these he may add—Lums- 
den’s Arabic Grammar, already alluded to; and Lockett’s 
Mi,at ’Amil, 4to. Calcutta, 1814. The man who has gone 
through this second course, or even a moiety of it, may 
be safely left thenceforth to his own guidance. 

With regard to the importance of the Arabic language to 
the Hebrew student, it is sufficient for me to refer him to the 
following works, viz.— Ist. Disscrtatio de Origine, etc. Line 
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gue Arabicte, ejusque intima Affinitate et Convenientié cum 
Lingua Hebraica, 8vo. Edin. 1769, by Dr. James Robertson, 
of the Edinburgh University, the soundest, if not the only 
sound, Semitic scholar, that Scotland had till then produced. 
— 2nd. Clavis dialecti Arabice, etc. sm. 4to. Lugduni Bata- 
vorum, 1733, by Albert Schultens. The most complete work 
of this nature, however, is the Origines Hebree, by Albert 
Schultens. Folio, Lugd. Batt. 1761, pp. 648, cum Indicibus, 
All of these are first-rate works on this particular subject; 
and they ought long ago to have been translated into our 
own vernacular, if, in our country, Semitic studies had met 
with that attention which their importance demands. As a 
valuable guide in this department I would strongly recom- 
mend the Arabic Grammar recently published by my friend 
Wilham Wright, Esq., of the British Museum, formerly 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Dublin. 2 vols. 
8vo. Leipzig and London, 1859 and 1862. 


To the general scholar, the Arabic language recommends 
itself as the vehicle of science and civilization, between the 
brilliant era of Grecian literature, and the not less brilliant 
dawn of the Reformation in modern Europe. This has been 
so well expressed by an old and esteemed pupil of mine, 
H. B. Beresford, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service, tha: 
) cannot here do better than reproduce his very words. Mr. 
Beresford, in the preface to a translation by him of a work 
on Arabic Syntax, entitled, Hidayatu-n-Nahwi, 8vo. London, 
1843, says,—‘‘In whatever point of view we regard tno 
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Arabic Language, whether as the language of a people who 
in the Middle Ages contributed so materially to the literature 
and refinement of Europe, or as the language of a religion 
which numbers upwards of 100,000,000 followers, and at the 
present day affects greater numbers of mankind than Chris- 
tianity itself; or whether it be regarded as the medium for 
communicating sound European knowledge to the whole body 
of the darned Muhammadans of India, and as one of the 
inexhaustible fountains for enriching some of the Indian 
vernaculars, so as to render them competent vehicles of 
European science and literature to the great mass of the 
Muhammadan population throughout British India; under all 
the above, and various other points of view, Arabic may be 
said to be an object of deep and peculiar interest.”’ 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge my deep obligations 
to my friends, Professor Francis Johnson, late of Haileybury 
College, Herts; and Dr. Charles Rieu, of the British Mu- 
seum, Professor of Arabic in University College, London. 
The kindness shewn to me by these gentlemen in perusing 
and correcting the sheets of this work as they passed through 
the press, is more than I can ever adequately repay. 

-. D, FORBES. 


68, Bunton Crescent, 
Avaver. 1863. 
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ARABIC GRAMMAR. 


SECTION I. 
Of the Letters and Symbols used in Writing. 


1. Tue Arabs, like the ancient Phoenicians, the Jews and 
Samaritans, write and read their letters from right to left ; 
, hence their books begin at what we should call the end. The 
Arabic Alphabet* consists of twenty-eight letters, all of 
which are considered as consonants. Most of these assume 
different forms (some three, and a few others four), according 
as they are situated at the commencement, middle, or end of 
a combined group of letters, as may be seen in the following 
Table, Column V. ‘Thus, in a combination of three or more 
letters, the first of the group, on the right-hand side, will 
have the form marked Initial; the letter or letters between 
the first and last will have the form marked Medial ; and the 
last, on the left, will have the Final form. Observe, also, 
that in this Table, Column I. contains the names of the 
letters in the Arabic character; ITI. the same in the Roman 
character ; III. the detached form of the letters, which should 
be learned first; and IV. the corresponding English letters. 
© The Alphabet here described is used, generally speaking, by all those nations who 
have adopted the religion of Muhammad; viz., the people inhabiting the North-west. 


the North, and the East of Africa, the Turks, the Arabs, the Persians, the Afghans, and 
fhe Musalmin portion of the people of India and Malacca. 
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2. Besides the foregoing twenty-eight letters there are five 
additional marks or symbols used in writing, viz. (=), (—), 
(+), (+), and (=), with which the student may here at once 
familiarise himself. The first is called Fatha() which when 
placed over a letter indicates the presence of the short vowel 
a, thus, 2613 falak. 2nd. Kasra (—) placed under a letter 
and indicating a short 7, as in & biht. 3rd. Damma (+), 
which when placed over a letter indicates the presence of a 
short u, as in the word incl kutub. 4th. Jaem (+), which 
when placed over a letter denotes that none of the three 
short vowels immediately follows ; thus, oy fard. 5th. Tash- 
did (=), which when placed over a letter indicates that such 
letter is doubled, as in the word > harr. 


3. Perhaps the best mode of learning the Alphabet, is, 
First, to write out several times the detached or full forms of 
the letters in Column III. Secondly, to observe what changes 
(if any) these undergo, when combined in the formation of 
words, as exhibited in Column V. Lastly, to endeavour to 
transfer, into their corresponding English letters, the words 
given as exemplifications in Column VI. These words are 
three in number, and are to be read, of course, from right 
to left. They shew at once the various phases assumed by 
the leading letter, whether cnitial, medial, or final. At the 
same time, as an exercise for the student we have given a 
sprinkling of the five symbols above noticed. 


Of the Sounds of the Letters. 
4. The following twelve letters require very little notice 
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as their respective sounds are sufficiently represerited by the 
English letters opposite to each in Column IV. The letter 
w & has the sound of our 6 in “ ball;” w ¢h, that of our th 
in “‘ thin ;” q J; that of our 7 in “jar;” |, 7, as in “ river ;” 
j%, a8 in “zeal;” (ws, as in “sin;” © 5 sh, as in “shin;’ 
5 f, asin “fin;” ¢f%, as in “kin;” ,J J, as in “land ;” re 
m, as in ‘‘man;” » A, as in “hand.” To these we may add 
the consonants , and .5 when beginning a word or syllable; 
the sound of , w being that of our w in “ war,”’ and that of cs 
y, our y in “yard.” These last, however, when not initial, 
contribute to the formation of long vowels and diphthongs, 

of which we shall treat hereafter, in their proper place. | 


a. There are some instances in which the letter .J Jam of the 


article .J\ a/, “the,” changes its proper sound in accordance with the 
initial letter of the substantive to which the article is prefixed (See 
§ 46). 


5. We shall now endeavour to give a concise description of 
such Arabic letters as have no exact corresponding sound in 
our own language ; premising, at the same time, that it is 
rather a difficult task to convey in writing, in such cases, a 
correct idea of the pronunciation of foreign letters. We can 
only do so approximately, by having recourse to such lan- 
guages, among our neighbours, as happen to have the requi- 
site sounds. Itis highly probable, however, that the majority 
of students may be unacquainted with the languages employed 
by us as illustrations: hence, it clearly follows, as a general 
rule, that the correct sounds of such letters as differ from our 
own, must be learned by the ear—we may say, by a good ear, 
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and, consequently, a long description is needless. The remark 


applies in particular to the letters >, ¢, ¢, ¥, Us, > &) & 
j, and the various sounds assumed by the letter ,,. 


6. At the beginning of a word or syllable, the letter \ alz/, 
like any other consonant, depends for its sound on the accom- 
panying vowel: of itself, it is a very weak aspirate, like our 
hin the words herb, honour, and hour. It is still more closely 
identified with the spiritus lenis of the Greek, in such words 
@8 d7rd, él, dp0ds, Where the apostrophe (’) represents the aif 
In fact, when we utter the syllables ad, 1b, and wud, there isa 
slight movement of the muscles of the throat at the com- 
mencement of utterance ; and the part where that movement 
takes place, the Oriental grammarians consider to be the makh- 
raj, or “place of utterance” of the conssnant \, as in the 
words <.\ ab, 1 ib, and —\ ub, just the same as the lips 
form the makhray of 6, in the syllables 4 bad, \ bid, and w 
bud. Finally, the | may be considered as the spiritus lenis, 
or weak aspirate of the letter ». 


a. Strictly speaking, the initial aif in the above examples ought 
to have been accompanied with the symbol called hamza (See § 30) as 
well as the essential vowel mark; thus, oy ab, HI 2b, and 5 ub. 
It would be quite preposterous, however, to perplex the student at the 
present stage of his progress, by carrying along with us this cumber- 
some and useless symbol. The very best Arabic Grammar in our 
lunguage, that of Dr. Lumsden, eschews throughout the use of the 
hamza in combination with the znzteal aff. 


b. The term o= makhraj denotes “the place of emission,” or 
“place of erie ” of a syllable consisting of a consonant and a 
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vowel. Thus, in the syllable — d4, c» 1, and ce be, or of ma, P 
mi, and ° mit, the place of utterance is between the lips: so the makh- 
raj of the letters c ha, and g ain is in the lower part of the throat, 
and their true sounds can be acquired only from the mouth of an Arab. 


7. cot. The sound of this letter is softer and more dental 
than that of the English ¢ It corresponds with the Sansknt 
a; or with the ¢ of the Italians in the words “ sotto” and 
 netto.” 


8. > th is sounded, as has been said § 4, like our ¢A in 
“thin,” or the 6 theta of the Greeks ; but the natives of Egypt 
and Syria frequently confound it with the letter — 7, just 
described. The Turks, Persians, and other Musalman people 
to the eastward, give it the sound of s. In fact, it would 
appear that most nations have an aversion to the aspirate Zh, 
which to us seems such an easy sound. 


9. ~ his a very strong aspirate, somewhat like our / in the 
word “‘haul,” but uttered by compressing the lower muscles 
of the throat. It will be represented in the Roman character 
by 4. 


10. ¢ kh has a sound like the ch in the word “loch” as 
pronounced by the Scotch and Irish ; or the final German ch, 
in the word “buch.” It will be represented in the Roman 
character by kh. 


a. In an Arabic Grammar published at Vienna, in 4to. 1818, by 9 
reverend gentleman named Antonio Aryda, who styles himself “ Tri- 
polis Syris Archipresbyter,” we are told, sensibly enough, that “ ~ 
pronunciatur uti + Greecorum, sen potius veluti Germanicum ch vo- 
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calem @ subsequens.” As if this, however, were not sufficiently 
explicit, the author adds, “ad amussim congruit cum sono quem, ad 
spuendum se preparans, elicet; uti chrr” /// 


11. o d has a softer and more dental sound than our d. It 
corresponds to the Sanskrit €, or the d@ of most European 
languages except the English. 


12. » dh is sounded like our soft ¢h in the words “thy ” 
or “thine.” In Egypt and Syria it is sometimes sounded 
like d, and in Turkey, Persia, etc., ike z. It bears the same 
relation to » d, that 4 th has to — ¢. In the Roman cha- 
racter we shall uniformly represent it by dh. 


a. It is a curious fact that the Anglo-Saxon Alphabet had two 
distinct characters corresponding exactly to the w» th and » dh of 
the Arabs, viz. p tha, and % edh, respectively, which, it might have 
been as well if we had still retained. 


13. Uo ¢ has a stronger or more hissing sound than our s. 
According to Dr. Lumsden it is formed by the tip of the 
tongue pressed against the upper gums. We represent it in 
the Roman character by s. 


14. Ue @ is pronounced by the Arabs like a hard d, by 
pressing the tongue against the upper teeth on one side of 
the mouth, generally the left. In the Roman character we 
use for it d. The Persians, etc., sound it like z. 


15. 4 ¢and &¢. These letters are sounded somewhat like 
«» and ;, or very nearly so. We represent them in the 
Roman character by ¢ and ¢ respectively. 


16. ¢ ’a, etc. The consonant ¢ has the same relation to 
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the strong aspirate -, that | has to »; that is, the ¢, like the 
\, 18 a spiritus lenis or weak aspirate; but the makiraj, or 
place of utterance, of the ra is lower down in the muscles of 
the throat than that of the alif. With this distinction, its 
sound, if we may use the expression, depends as in the case 
of the letter |, on the accompanying vowel, as Wc ’ab, Ws 
b, — ’ub, which, in the mouth of an Arab, are different 
from wl ab, —\ 1b, and —\ ud. In the Roman character the 
"ain will be represented by the spiritus lenis(’). At the same 
time, it 1s impossible to explain in writing the true sound of 
this letter ; as it is not to be found in any European language, 
so far as we know. The student who has not the advantage 
of a competent teacher, may treat the ¢ as he does the |, until 
he has the opportunity of learning its true sound by the ear, 
from the mouth of a native. 


a. Some grammarians have favoured us with descriptions, most 
amusingly absurd, of this indescribable letter. Meninski says that 
the sound of it is “instar vocis vituli matrem vocantis.” Vriemoet, a 
Dutch savant, in his Arabic Grammar published at Tranequer, 1733, 
calls it an “ adspiratio fortissima,” and represents it by AA /// which 
I suppose means / to the third power. Most grammarians tell us 
that it is the same as the Hebrew) azv ; but then the Hebrew azn itself 
is a very disputed point, even among the Jews; and most assuredly 
one of the sounds given to it by the latter, viz. xg, is not that of the 
Arabs. 


17. ¢ gh has a sound somewhat like g in the German word 
‘sagen.’ About the banks of the Tweed, the natives sound 
what they fancy to be the letter r, very like the Eastern ¢ , 
& peculiarity well known as the Northumbrian durr, or the 
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r of the French when “‘grasseyé.”” We shall represent it in 
the Roman character by gh. 


18. 3% bears some resemblance to our ¢ bard, in the words 
‘‘calm,” “cup ;” with this difference, that the 5 is uttered 
from the lower muscles of the throat. In the Roman cha- 
racter it will be represented by #. 


19. .,”. This letter is variously sounded according to cir- 
cumstances. Ist. When followed by a vowel or a guttural 
consonant, that is, by |, -, ¢, ¢, €, or 4, it is sounded 
exactly as in English. 2nd. When followed by any of the 
fifteen letters, >, 4, 8, 9, 3) Gy OF) Or Ur by by Gs 
or <9, it has a nasal sound like that of the French m in the 
words “‘ entrez,” and “rendre.” 3rd. When followed by the 
letter W it naturally becomes m, as is the case in Latin and 
Greek; for example, the word prs ’anbar, ‘‘ amber,” is pro- 
nounced as if written ’ambar; so instead of Hw ure min- 
baiti, “from the house,” they say mim-baiti. . 4th. When 
the letter ., ~ is followed by any of the four hquids , r, 
J 4 pm ory n, the two letters coalesce as in Latin 
and Greek; thus ws 2 ot min-rabbi, ‘from my lord,” 18 pro- 
nounced mirrabbi; so a we min-lailats becomes dye mil- 
lailati, ete. Lastly, when a word ending in ,, 7 is followed 
by a word beginning with , w or cs y, the sound of the ..” 
is scarcely perceptible, but the , and .s are doubled, thus 
sally oye min-walidi, “from my father,” becomes miwwalidi ; 
SO ani wy) an-yatakaddama becomes ayyatakaddama. When, 
however, ., ” in the middle of a word is followed by the con- 
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sonants , # or .s y it retains its natural sound; as in the 
words oles kinwanu and ss dunya. 


20. 3 ¢. The letter s ’, at the end of a word, is frequently 
marked with two dots above it, in which case it is sounded 
exactly like the letter ~ 7. It is then what is called a servile 
letter, and is chiefly used to denote the feminine gender of 
substantives and adjectives as we shall see hereafter. 


21. 3 or 3 da, a peculiar form of dam and alif, is in many 
grammars stuck in at the end of the table of letters, with a 
view apparently to puzzle the student. Its purport, I be- 
lieve, is to shew that the aif is a long a or letter of pro- 
longation (see § 27), but then any other consonant followed by 
alif, such as |) ba, G ta, etc., would have answered the purpose 
equally well; or it may be intended to exhibit the ordinary 
mode of combining the ,J and \ in writing and printing. 


adda id 


Of the Primitive or Short Vowels—=\6,a\\. 


22. The Primitive Vowels as we briefly noticed in § 2, 
are three in number, which are indicated by the following 
simple notation. The first of the primitive vowels is called 
4s fatha, and is writen thus, (—) over the consonant to which 
it belongs. Its sound is that of a short a, such as we have 
in the word “‘calamus,” which is of Eastern origin, and of which 
the first two syllables or root, calam or kalam, are thus written, 
A. Dr. Lumsden and several eminent Oriental scholars, 
have considered the fatha as equivalent to our short «in the 
words “‘ sun” and “‘summer.”” We have no hesitation, however, 
in‘ saying that (in the Arabic language especially) our short 
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w is not generally a true representation of fatha. In pro- 
nouncing the short uw of sun, the mouth zs more shut than in 
pronouncing the @ in the words calamus and calendar; and 
it so happens, moreover, that the very signification of the 
term fatha is, “open.” In such Arabic words, therefore, 
as we may have occasion to write in Roman characters, the a 
unmarked is understood always to represent the vowel fatha, 
and to have no other sound than that of @ in “ calamus” or 
“ calendar.” 


23. The second is called kasra x us , and is thus (=) written 
under the consonant to which it belongs. Its sound is 
generally that of our short 7 in the words “‘ sin” and “ fin,” 
which in Arabic would be written .» and .,3. Occasionally 
it has a sound like our short e in the words ‘‘ bed” and 
“fed,” which words would be most nearly represented in 
Arabic as w and ws. In general, however, the /asra has the 
sound of our short 7: the unmarked i, therefore, in the course 
of this work is understood to have the sound of ¢ in “sin” 
and ‘‘fin,” in all Oriental words written in the Roman 
character. | 


24. The third is called damma sé, which is thus (+) 
written over its consonant. Its sound is like that of our 
short « in the words “ bull” and “ bush,’ which in Arabic 
would be written .) and ({: we have its sound also in the 
words “foot” and ‘‘ hood,” which would be written —s and 
vd. Sometimes in the modern Arabic the damma has a 
sound approaching our short o in the word “solemn;” for 
example the word Jes “labour,” is pronounced shoghi in- 
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stead of shughi. We shall, however, in this work uniformly 
represent the damma by the unmarked wu, which, in all 
Oriental words in the Roman character, is understood to have 
the sound of uw in “bull” and “bush;” but never that of 
our «# in such words as “usage” and “perfume,” or such as 
our # in “sun” and “ fun.” 


Of Tanwin or Nination— all. 


25. Sometimes the preceding short vowels are, in a peculiar 
manner, employed for a particular purpose on the last letter 
of a word, which process is called ¢anwin or nunation, that 1s, 
the use or application of the letter ., n. The ¢anwin, which 
in Arabic grammar serves to mark the inflexions of a noun, 
is formed by doubling the vowel-point of the last letter, 
which indicates at once its presence and its sound; the last 
syllable thus becoming wn, i, or an, as in the words Gt 
babun, \ babin, by baban. The last form, that of the vowel 
Jatha, requires the letter |, which does not, however, prolong 
the sound of the final syllable. The \ is not aoe when 
the noun ends with a hamza or the letter 3, as 58 shai-an, 
hh hikmatan ; or when the word ends in ds Ya, surmounted 
by \ (in which case the | only is pronounced), as {; a» hudan. 
As a general rule the termination £ denotes the Nominative 
case; > the Genitive, Dative, or Ablative; and \*, £, or ; 
the Accusative. In words ending in .s, surmounted by |, 
without the ¢anwin or nination, the alif is sounded lke the 
alif of prolongation, § 27, as AP ta’ala, dente ’ukbg, ete. 
Of this, however, we shall have more to say further on. 
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a. In some Arabic Grammars recently printed the tanzin is said 
to be a nasal n/ This is simply misleading the learner. The tanwin 
has precisely the sound of the letter man ., when final (See § 19), 
and is subject to exactly the same modifications as the latter under 
similar circumstances. In the Roman character we shall represent 
the nination by n. 


Of the Symbol ae Jazm, or Amputation. 


26. When a consonant is accompanied by one of the three 
primitive vowels, it is said to be ee mutaharrik, that is, 
moving or moveable by that vowel. Arabian grammarians 
consider a syllable as a sfep or move in the formation of a 
word or sentence; and, in their language, the first letter of 
a word is always accompanied, or moveable, by a vowel; but 
with regard to the remaining letters of the word there is no 
certain rule. When, in the middle or end of a word, a 
consonant is not accompanied by a vowel, it is said to be 
use sakin, “ resting” or “inert ;” and the mark () called 
per jazm, which signifies “ amputation,” is placed over such 
consonant to shew when this is the case. 


a. For example let us take the word ees 4 katabtum, ‘ you wrote,” 
or “ you have written,” the letters Aaf and ¢@ are moveable by fatha; 
the letter da is sdkin or inert; then the following ¢é@ is moveable 
by damma, and the final letter mim is inert. In most Arabic Gram- 
mars a letter not followed by a vowel is called gutescent: now, I 
object to the latter term, as it is apt to mislead the beginner, it 
being already applied in English Grammar in the sense of not 
sounded. For instance, the letter g is quzescent in the word phlegm ; 
we cannot, however, say that m is guzescent in the same word, though 
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we may say that it is enert. The student will be pleased to bear in 
mind, then, that in this work a letter is said to be inert when it is not 
followed by a vowel; when we call it quiescent, we mean that it is not 
sounded at all. 


Of the Symbol Tashdid—ozsts\. 


27. When a letter is doubled, the mark (=) called tashdid, 
which signifies corroboration, is placed over it. Thus, in the 
word 55 shid-dat, where the first syllable ends with » d 
and the next begins with » d, instead of following the natural 
mode of writing, as, 5.5, the two dals are united, and the 
mark -- indicates this union. Hence, whenever we see a 
letter followed by the same one, we may rest assured that 
there is a vowel between them; thus the word «3% with the 
tashdid on the dal is sounded maddat, but the word oa is 
pronounced madad. 


a. In certain instances the symbol ¢ashdid is employed for the sake 
of euphony, when an inert letter is followed by a different letter 
having a cognate sound, or one which is capable of coalescing with 
the former, thus C0046 is pronounced, not madadtu, but madattu, 
and written 0d« in which case the final c» ¢ is marked with 
the ¢ashdid to shew that it has coalesced with the preceding » d; so 
45 labitta for labithta. In like manner the ,) J of the definite 
article MM, “the,” coalesces with the initial letter of the substantive 
following when it is what is technically called a solar letter, as will 
be noticed hereafter when we come to treat of the Article. We have 
already pointed out (§ 19) the changes in sound to which the final 
wy m inert is subject, and the same rule applies to the mination 
(See § 25). In some instances the final nan is changed into that 
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which follows, as .px» mim-man for min-man ; Ii ila for in-la, etc. 
It is needless to say that this is a general rule in the composition of 
words in Latin and Greek. 


Of the Letters of Prolongation—sa\\ Aare 

28. The letters |, ,, and .s, when tert, serve to prolong 
the preceding vowel, as follows: when \ inert is preceded by 
a letter moveable by fatha, the fatha and alif together form a 
long sound like our @ in “war, ” or au in “haul,” which 
in Arabic might be written a and Se. On a similar prin- 
ciple, we may consider the unaspirated f as a letter of pro- 
longation in the German words “wahr” and “zahl.” We 
may also consider the second @ as tnert in the words 
‘aachen” and ‘‘ waal.” 


29. When the letter , iner¢ is preceded by a consonant 
moveable by the vowel damma, the damma and , joined to- 
gether form a sound like our oo in “tool;” which in Arabic 
might be written J ie or, which is the oo thing, like our 
«in “rule,” which the Arabs would write ,J.,. If the letter , 
be preceded by a consonant moveable by fatha, the fatha and , 
united will form a diphthong, nearly like our ow in “* sound,” 
or ow in “town,” but more exactly like au in the German 
word “kaum,” which in Arabic might be written p,. If 
the , be preceded by the vowel ‘asra, no union takes place, 
and the , preserves its natural sound as a consonant, as in 
the word \,. siwz. In English, the w is a letter of pro- 
longation in many words, as “ draw,” “‘ crow,” eto.; it also 
contributes to the formation of a diphthong, as in ‘‘ town,” 
6é gown,” ete 
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30. When the letter .s inert is preceded by a consonant 
moveable by kasra, the kasra and the .s unite, and form a 
long vowel, like our ce in “ feel,” which in Arabic might be 
ve Jei; or, which is the same thing, like our 7@ in 

“machine,” which would be written .j~. When the 
letter 5 inert is preceded by a consonant, mov eable by fatha, 
the jfatha and the .s unite, and form a diphthong, like az 
in the german word Kaiser, which in Arabic is written past 
This sound is really that of our own 7 in “ wise,” ‘ size,” 
which we are pleased to call a vowel, but which, in reality, 
is a diphthong. When the .¢ is preceded by dumma, no 
union takes place, and the .s retains its usual sound as 
a consonant, as in the word por muyassar. In English 
the letter y is a letter of prolongation in the words 
“say” and “key ;” it also contributes to the formation of 
a diphthong in the word “buy,” which in Arabic might 
be written er 


a. The three letters of prolongation \, ,, and cs, are occasionally 
liable to certain deviations from the rules above laid down. This 
subject will be more fully explained hereafter when we come to treat 
of the permutation of the znfirm letters. Suffice it for us to say at 
present that the letters of prolongation |, ,, and (s, arc said to pos- 
sess their homogeneous or natural vowels, when fatha is placed over 
the consonant that precedes |, damma over that which precedes ,, and 
kasra under that which precedes .s; when this is not the case, the 
vowels and letters of prolongation are said to be Aeterogencous or 
dissimilar. When a heterogeneous vowel precedes those letters, the 
two together either form a diphthong as we have just shown, thus, 
a lailun, Per jauharun, or the last letter may remain silent, as 

2 
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eS, rama and 5s salat ; in which two last words the .s> and , 
are really guzescent or not sounded. 


31. It appears then, from what we have stated in the six 
preceding paragraphs, that the vocal sounds in Arabic are 
eight in number, viz., 1. three short; 2. the same three long; 
and 3. two diphthongs, as may be seen in the following table: 


1. SHORT. 2. LONG, 8. DIPHTHONG. 
Cn Oa a 


1. fun fin foot fall feel fool file foul 

2 wi yh eS JE J Js Jeb Js 

3. fan fin fut fal fil fal Jal faul 
Here the upper line (1) contains eight English words of 
common occurrence, the sounds of each of which fairly repre- 
sent those of the respective Arabic words underneath. The 
lowest line (3) exhibits the system uniformly adhered to 
in the course of this work for representing Arabic words in 
the Roman character. | 


32. We have now, we trust, fully explained how the 
vowels are to be represented when they follow an audible 
consonant, such as the letter —5 f in the foregoing list of 
words. In order to represent the vowels as initial or com- 
mencing a word, it will at once occur to the student that we 
have merely to annihilate or withdraw the letter —5 f from 
the above words, leaving everything else as it stands, and 
the object is effected. This is precisely what we do im 
reality, though not 1” appearance. The Arabian grammarians 
have taken into their heads a most subtle crotchet on this 
point, which is, chat no word or syllable can begin with a vowel, 
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Therefore, to represent what we call an initial vowel, that 
is, 2 vowel commencing a word or syllable, they employ the 
letter | alif (otherwise called hamza) as a fulcrum for the 
vowel. We have already stated (§ 6) that they consider 
the | as a very weak aspirate or spiritus lenis; hence its 
presence supports the above theory, at least to the eye, if not 
to the ear. In order, then, to exhibit the vowels in the 
preceding paragraph as initial, we must, after taking away 
the letter —s /, substitute \ in its place, which | being nothing, 
or very nearly so, the process amounts tn reality to the with- 
drawal of the letter Ws f, and the substitution of what may 
be considered as nezt to nothing, thus— 


1. SHORT. 2. LONG. 8. DIPHTHONG. 

a 
1, wun in oot all eel él aisle onl 
a gl hk I JN bt Syl bi Syl 
an in ut al wd «al al = aul 


33. If, instead of \ in the above series, we substitute the 
letter ¢, we shall have virtually the same sounds, only that 
they must be uttered from the lower muscles of the throat, 


thus— 
1. sHORT. 2. LONG. 3. DIPHTHONG. 
a a eae ne we 
we wt ee Je ke Sse Jee Jye 
'an vin ‘ut ‘al f'alstsé'al ‘ail aul 


a. It appears, then, that when in Arabic a word or syllable begins 
with what we consider to be a vowel, such word or syllable must 
have the letter \ or ¢ to start with. Throughout this work, when 
we have occasion to write such words in the Roman character, the 
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corresponding place of the a will be indicated by an apostrophe or 
sviritus lenis; thus, juz ’asal, wie 'abid, aw ba'd, to distinguish 
the same from Jal asal, wt abid, o bad or ob bad. In other 
respects the reader may view the | and ¢ in any of the three follow- 
ing lights. 1st. He may consider them of the same value as the 
spiritus lenis (’) in such Greek words as av, €v, etc. 2ndly. He may 
consider them as equivalent to the letter 2 in the English words 
“hour,” “herb,” “honour,” etc. Lastly. He may consider them as 
mere pegs whereupon to fix or hang the vowels requisite to the 
formation of the syllable. Practically speaking, then, \ and ¢ when 
initial, and the , and <s when not initial, require the beginner’s 
strictest attention, as they all contribute in such cases to the formation 
of several vocal sounds. | | | 


6. In concluding our account of the general pronunciation of the 
Arabic consonants and vowels we are bound to acknowlege that the 
rules laid down are merely approximate not absolute. Composed 
as the language is of the dialects of various tribes, and diffused along 
with the Muhammadan religion, over so many regions, “‘ omnibus in 
terris quae sunt a Gadibus usque Gangen et Auroram,” through 
Mauritania, Egypt, Turkey, Persia, India, and other countries in 
the East, where it forms a principal branch in the education of the 
higher classes, it can be no wonder if @ considerable disagreement 
should be found in the pronunciation which those nations give, in 
their respective tongues, to particular letters and combinations; or 
that an Arab of Yaman should consequently consider as barbarous 
those modes of pronunciation which prevail at Fez, Cairo, Aleppo, 
Constantinople, Ispahin, and Delhi. The rules which have been 
followed in general by European Lexicographers and Translators, 
are such as have been laid down by old Arabian Grammarians and 
Scholiasts ; from whom, however, it is not easy to form a standard 
consistent in every point, as they differ in many respects from one 
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another, and often give several opposite pronunciations to the same 
word, owing to the reasons we have just stated. It must be confessed, at 
the same time, that both the scholiasts and grammarians have laid down 
many & puerile and tedious rule, and added much perplexity to a 
language, not naturally easy, by enlarging on the minute, intricate, 
and unsatisfactory theory of the moveable powers of the vowel points, 
making trifles serious, embarrassing the learner's mind, and con- 
suming, in pursuit of objects comparatively uninteresting, that time 
which might be more usefully employed in emoothing the way to 
the essential difficulties of the study. Out of this mass of pedantry 
and confusion however it is but fair to state that the eminent 
Silvestre de Sacy has, in the First Book of his Grammaire Arabe 
elicited all the light and clearness that the student can desire. 


Of the Symbol Madda—isn. 


34, Instead of writing two alifs at the beginning of a 
word, to expresss the long @, as in ol Gd, it is usual, (except 
in Dictionaries), to write one alif, and according to some 
grammarians to lay the othcr curved over the former; thus, 
ot. This symbol (*) is called 13% madda, “ extension,” and 
denotes that the alif is sounded long, like our @ in “ water.” 
M. de Sacy considers the mark madda as simply the letter 
P mim, (the initial of the word), in a recumbent postuze. 
Either theory is plausible, and after all the matter is of 
no great importance. The madda, however, is not necessarily 
confined to the beginning of a word; it occurs both in the 
middle and end of words in those instances where otherwise 
two alife would come together, thus, fled for Usall ; ie for 
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i and lacy for oplllusy. 
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a. The symbol madda is also inscribed over arithmetical signs, and 
likewise over certain abbreviations, said to be expressive of some 
mystery. A single word is represented by the first letter; as wv for 
Gude “just ;” if there are two words, the initial letter of the first 
and the final of the second are used, re for ali tale ‘ ‘Peace be 
upon him ;” if three, the initial of the first, a coal of the second, 
and the final of the third are generally taken, as al for piel at Gi 
“‘T am the most wise God.” But when there are several words, their 
initials are most commonly made use of. 

Of the Symbol Hamza—a2 or Fa. 

85. Among Arabian grammarians the consonant alif is 
more commonly known by the name of hamza, which denotes 
“pressure” or “puncture.” In books and manuscripts 
where the vowel-points are employed, the hamza always 


accompanies the vowel which attends |, and is thus marked 


{ : 1, \, over or under the latter, as Re abyadu, 35 attifakun, 


and eA ubhatu ; without a vowel it shows \ to be a radical 
letter, as oe 3 yamanu. At the end of a word it supplies the 
place of | after the ee of prolongation | is 9» and a5) 88 as ile 


ma or maa ‘gh shaia, * i sua, Instead of tbe, Ls, is , as also 
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in the middle, after an inert letter, as A yesalo, for Jlw;- 


or following another \, as al andhara for paul. When 
written over , or os it oe that these letters are put for 


moveable |, as ae for “Kal umul, , 5 izir for , iil. 


a. In the following pages we intend to employ the symbol hamza 
only in those instances where it is essential, or where its omission 
would be improper. Such is the plan adopted by Dr. Lumsden in his 
profound and excellent work. 
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Of the Symbol Wasla— oy or Boss 

36. Wasla (~) implies conjunction, and is only inscribed 
over | at the beginning of certain words to denote that such 
word 1 Is united with the preceding one, \ being then silent, as 
reg  baitu-l-mukaddas, “the holy house ;” in which 
expression the initial alif of the second word is not sounded, 
or we may say, practically, that it adopts the sound of the 
vowel terminating the preceding word. 


a. The was/a, as a matter of course, does not occur at the beginning 
of a sentence or after a pause. In other respects it is always used in 
the following instances, viz.—1. With the article JN “the” (see § 46). 
2. With the imperative of the primitive form of the verb. 3. In the 
preterite active, imperative, and infinitive of derived forms of the 
verb of ee second oe third — 4, In the following ten nouns, 
“_ imra, ‘a man ; ” Nl imrat, ‘ ‘a woman ; yl ibn or al ibnam, 

“a g0n ; ” dal ibnat, “a daughter ;” wil ie “tao” (masculine) ; 

weal ithnatan, ' e two ? aaa at ism, ‘a name;’ wl ist, 
buttocks ;” gail aimun, “‘an oath;” in all which cases, unless 
when beginning a sentence, or following the article, the initial \ is 
not pronounced, the subsequent letter being always inert, and united 
in pronunciation to the vowel with which the preceding word ends, as 
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alyel x yad-umratin, “the hand of 8 woman;” \ being sometimes 
even altogether omitted, as pls 25 are tan Haddatha-l-harithu- 
bnu Hammamin, “ Harith the son of “Hammam related.” It is also 
dropped when the subsequent letter has a vowel, as Sve for vel 
“extend thou.” If any word, whose final letter is naturally inert, 
precedes t, such letter is then pronounced generally with asra, as 


y,é darabat, “ she whipped ;” aie Lew pd ee l-ummu, “‘the 
mother whipped.” The affixed pronouns As and eo , also the verbal 
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terminations aj and \; take damma. The preposition oe “from,” 
takes fatha. Any of the letters |, ,, and s, terminating the pre- 
ceding word, does not prevent the union, and the ndnation is rarely 
pronounced when was/a follows. The alif of union naturally takes 
kasra when beginning a sentence, or after the article; excepting in 
the imperative, which sometimes takes damma, and in the article, — 
which assumes /atha, as does the single noun oul “an oath.” 


Classification of the Letters. 


37. Arabian grammarians arrange the letters under the 
following heads or classes, viz.—1. Pronunciation.—Six letters 
are called gutturals, \, 7, ¢, ¢, ¢,%> four labials, m, W5, he 
93 four palatials, —, 2, CS, «5; eight denials, w, w, o, 4, 
by by J, wy; and six linguals, 5, 5, Um, Unr ue, e- The 
dentals and linguals are culled solar letters, the rest lunar. 
Of these more hereafter when we come to treat of the Article. 
2. Strength—The three letters |, ,, .s, are called zjirm or 
weak, being considered as having no sound but what they 
receive from the accompanying short vowels either attending 
themselves or the preceding letters. All others are styled 
jirm or robust.. 3. Affnity—Some letters are permutable, 
being such in general as are formed by the same organs, as .» 
with (4, 0 with , but particularly |, ,, .s, which are often 
substituted one for another. 4. Ofice.-—Some are denominated 
radical, others servile. The radicals are twenty-one in number, 
at Beet Et EGU ed) Oy 9939 O81 Pr Uy by by So Syms hy 5; J; 
and x. They are so called, because they are never found ex- 
cepting in the roots or primitive forms of Arabic words. The 
remaining seven are called serviles, because they are employed 
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in forming the derivatives and various inflections resulting 
from the roots. The servile letters, however, are often em- 
ployed as radicals, particularly in the imperfect verbs; but 
the radicals are never used as serviles, excepting b and »o 
which are sometimes substituted for ~. 5. Association.— 
Some are compatible, which may follow one another in the 
same radical or primitive word. The others cannot, and are 
therefore called incompatible. These consist of the gutturals 
c ¢> & & » (though » is sometimes subjoined to ¢); to 
which add the following, viz., with —5 and »; w with 
—, Cw, UP, VU, b, and b; ze With ¢, 5, and cs; ¢ with b, 
gG, and 46; o with 0; 9 with (», (4, b, and b; , with J; 
j with (+, (4, and b; (» with (» and (4; (» with (4; (» 
with _4,b, andb; (6 with b and b; b with b and ws; b 
with no é G3 ¢ with 5 and SS; g with of; J with ,, 
except . “ by no means,” and ae ‘he manifested.” 


a. The znfirm letters \, ,, and .s, are often liable to be used for 
each other, especially in verbs; these permutations being considered 
as an infirmity or imperfection. In the beginning of a word, how- 
ever, they usually retain their original sounds already described, 
except when, by the influence of certain prefixed inseparable particles, 
they virtually cease to be initial.’ This, however, we shall more 
fully discuss hereafter; to treat of the subject, as most grammarians 
do, at this early stage of the student’s progress would he altogether 
out of place. 


6. The servile letters properly so called, are really seven in number, 
viz., 1, , Cw» s wy» gy and <5; these letters and none else are 
employed in the inflections of nouns and verbs, except that occasionally 
o and & are substituted for a». They are all included in the word 
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\,.aus) literally “they fatten.” We may here observe, i in passing, 
that the final ' is not sounded in the third person plural of the 
preterite and of the aorist; neither is it sounded in the second 
person plural of the imperative. The four letters —, —3, <9, and 
cd}, included in the word Racal though reckoned by grammarians as 
serviles, are merely inseparable particles prefixed to other words; and 
the x or s is simply a supplementary letter added to the end of words 
to indicate such words to be of the feminine gender, and as 8 general 
tule mere derivatives. In fact the s is equivalent to w into which it 
is frequently changed. 


c. The servile letters alluded to in the preceding paragraphs are 
included as incompatibles only when they constitute part of the root 
of any word ; for when acting as serviles, they may be joined with 
any letter, as ii ‘in silver ;” ES | ‘according to thy state- 
ment.” These observations may be of some use in manuscripts, 
where the diacritical points are either neglected, or irregularly placed ; 
as also in fixing ambiguous meanings; and in distinguishing pure 
Arabic words from such as are either corrupted or derived from foreign 
sources. For example, the occurrence of the letters , and ) accom- 
panying each other in the word ny yy (Lacerta Nilotica) leads us to 
suspect that the term is not of Arabian origin. 


Of the Various Arabie Handwritings. 


38. The oldest Arabic handwriting with which we are at 
all familiar is, Ist, the Kufic, though we read of a still more 
ancient character, called the Himyaric. The Kufic was used 
about the time of Muhammad and during some four centuries 
after. It is evidently derived from the Syriac Estrangelo, 
which itself was apparently derived from the ancient Phceni- 
cian, the source of the Greek alphabet of Cadmus. 2nd. In 
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the second or third centuries after Muhammad, the Kufic 
alphabet was simplified and rounded into the Naskhi, the 
form in which we now have it. At the same time it long 
maintained its ground in the inscriptions on coins, and in the 
headings of literary compositions. For instance, the author 
possesses a unique copy of Hakim Sanayi, written in a.p. 
1281, in which all the headings are in the finest Kufic. In 
a still more recent work in his possession, the Diwani Katibi 
transcribed in a.p. 1486, the titles or headings of the various 
poetical pieces are all in the Kific character. Of the various 
handwritings used in the East, however, we may say that 
the — Naskhi (of which our extract in the larger type, § 48, 
of the present work, is a fair imitation), is that in which most 
Arabic manuscripts, and particularly those of the Kuran, are 
written. Owing toits round and compact form it is generally 
used in Europe for printing books in the Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, and Hindustani languages. The Ja’lik Gls, is 
also a beautiful hand, used chiefly by the Persians in dis- 
seminating copies of their more esteemed authors. We occa- 
sionally meet with some fine Arabic MSS. written in this 
hand chiefly transcribed in Persia. 


a. There are several other hands more or less used, such as the 

nt Thulthi or cs Thuluth, adopted in the titles of books, royal 
edicts, diplomas, or letters of great men; answering among those nations 
much the same purpose as capitals amongst us, or the flourished letters 
in illuminated manuscripts. The Zughré is another ornamental 
hand, employed like the Zhulthi in expressing the titles of their 
princes in ceremonial letters and solemn deeds. To these we may 
add the us | or Maghribi or Mauritanic, which is used by the Moors 
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of North western Africa, who are descendants of the Arabians. This 
hand differs in many respects from those above mentioncd, resembling 
the Kafic more than any of the others. Lastly, the Shikasta eu, 
or broken hand, which is used in correspondence. It is quite irregular, 
and unadapted for printing; but not inelegant in appearance when 
properly written. For a more ample account of this subject, see 
“ Fissai de Calligraphie Orientale,” in the Appendix to Herbin’s 
“ Développements des Principes de la Langue Arabe,” 4to. Paris, 
1803. Also the 1st volume of de Sacy’s ‘‘ Grammaire Arabe,” 2 vols. 
8vo., Paris, 1831, in both of which works specimens of the various 
hands are given. 


6. The term Shzkasta is generally applied to the cursive or running 
hand used by the people of Persia and Hindustan; but the Arabs 
also have their own Sizhasta, as well as their co-religionists to the 
eastward, as the student will find to his cost when he comes to 
decypher ordinary letters on business. 


Of the Numerical Value of the Letters. 


39. We may here mention that the twenty-eight letters of 
the Arabic language are also used for the purpose of Numerical 
computation. The Numerical order of the Letters, however, 
in this case differs from that given in the Alphabet ; being, 
in fact, the identical arrangement of the Phenician, the 
Samaritan, the Syriac, and the Hebrew, so far as their 
alphabets extend, viz., to the letter », 400. The following 
is the order of the Numerical Alphabet with the correspond- 
ing number placed above each letter; the whole being 
grouped into eight unmeaning words, to serve as a memoria 
technica. 
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“a Of Oo OM HOO CO mm 


BD cob (alk yi’ ue Gh ol 


Where | denotes one, two, z three, » four, ete. 


i] i] 
S222 esee |e98R 2 
S coef 


a. The Arabs of Mauritania arrange their acl with the ponowing 
slight panies vizZ., they have (dire instead of Laine; er 
instead of 4 5 5 ; and nak instead of is. In all other respects 


the two schemes agree. About or soon after the time of Muhammad 
the Arabs received from the Hindiis the decimal scale of numeration, 
which in time they imported into Europe. The ten figures or cyphers 
are written from left to right and applied exactly like our own; 
thus— | 


\, r, Ps F, 6, 1, V, A, uF 3 It, \r, Pr. 
1 2 38 4 5 6, 7% 8 9 10, 11, 12, 18. 


For example the Christian year 1862 is \A1l ; the last half of which 
corresponds with the Muslim year 1279; thus \Irvj. 


6. The al is used chiefly as a “memoria technica” for recording 
the dates of historical events, or the decease of illustrious personages, 
etc. The plan is to compose a brief sentence or verse of such a 
nature that the sum of all the letters shall amount to the year of the 
Hira in which the event took place. In Europe, during the middle 
ages, when Latin was the language of literature, such memorial 
verses were common. The Latin, however, laboured under this 
disadvantage, that its alphabet contained only seven numerical lettera, 
viz., I, V, X, L, C, D, and M; whereas every one of the letters in 
Arabic counts for something. A curious coincidence of this kind 
is to be found in a line from Ovid, written more than fifteen centuries 
before the event to which it is applied, viz.— 
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“FILIVs ante DieM patrlos, InqVIr!t In annos.” 
“The son prematurely makes inquiry into the years of his father.” 
It will be found that the sum of the numerical letters of the above 
line amount to 1568, the year in which Prince Charles of Spain was 
put to death, by the command of his stern father, Philip II., for 
plotting treason and rebellion. The following effusion in com- 
memoration of the restoration of our Second Charles is the latest of 
the kind with which I am acquainted: “CeDant arMa oLew, paX 
regna serenat et agros;” where C, D, M, L, and X amount to 1660. 


Of the Accent. 


40. The rules respecting the accent in the Arabic language 
are much the same as those we apply to the Latin and Greek. 
In werds of two syllables, if both short or both long, the 
accent is on the first; but if one be short and the other 
long, the long syllable naturally takes the accent. In words 
of three or more syllables, if the penult be long, it takes 
the accent, otherwise the ante-penult syllable takes it. 
By a long syllable we here mean one which contains a 
letter of prolongation, te. \, ,, or ys inert, or a short 
vowel followed by two consonants of which the first is 
inert. 


a. The greater part of the words in Arabic generally end in a 
_ Bhort vowel, except before a pause (§ 41) as we shall immediately 
shew; hence as a general rule the accent seldom falls on the very 
last syllable of a word. Most grammarians, apparently following 
each other like a string of sheep, tell us that “the accent never falls 
on the last syllable.” The assertion is too swecping; for example, 
in the first verse of the Kuran, as I have often heard it read by the 
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Mullas, vit, paf\ ro p\ AY pay bism Wahi-r-Rakmani-r- Rakim, 
the accent of the last word rahim is most assuredly on the last syllable. 


Of the Pause. 


41. The pause “is,, which takes place after a word, being 
the last of a period, of a phrase, or of a proposition, makes 
in the manner of reading or pronouncing that word, some 
alterations necessary to be noticed. In general, when a pause 
occurs, the vowel or nunation of the last letter is suppressed ; 
thus, instead of saying Wj j guys “Zaid has struck me,” and 
heel ace Mae ple ‘*?Abd ul Hamid has come to me,” pro- 
nouneing in “the first example the niination of 05 oF and in the 
second the final Kasrah of seas, we say only 093 23 Zaid,” and 
sean! “al Hamid. ” Tf, however, the niination is \ as in 


this example ee i z ““We have not seen Muhammad,” ‘ 
the ., of the nunation is 4 dropped, and the fatha followed 
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by | 1s preserved, thus luas- 


a. Analogous to the preceding rule there are certain forms of the 
Aorist and Imperative of verbs, which under the influence of certain 
particles, terminate in .., ¢xer¢, in which case the ,,, before the pause 
is withdrawn in pronunciation, and the word is pronounced as if the 
vowel immediately preceding the wy Were followed | by its homogeneous 
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letter of prolongation, thus ee for oe oh for ws Pe) 
for fae Ls! for ooh \yS for 53 esl for oes Of this, 


however, we shall treat more fully hereafter, as the discussion at the 
present stage of the student's progress would be altogether premature. 


42, Marks or symbols corresponding to our full stops, 
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commas, etc., are seldom to be found in any manuscript, 
exccpting in the Kuran and a few other books, where they - 
are expressed by marks similar to &.: *. . «: :: ete. 


a. Poetic quotations are generally oe by meee certain 
words prefixed, as als “poetry,” wew “distich,” ¢ | \nos “hemistich,” 
ils “strophe,” etc., the verses being closed by little curve lines 
resembling inverted commas, (. 


6. In the present work a system of punctuation will be adopted 
such as I advantageously employed in my Persian and Hindistant 
publications. The comma and semicolon will be represented by a 
small dash, thus, —; the full stop by a star, thus, *; and the 
symbols of interrogation and admiration by those we use in the 
European languages, as may be seen from the following extract to 
which is subjoined a transcript in the Roman character. Before 
trying to decypher the text, however, the student is requested to 
peruse what we have said on the Article, § 46. 


43, The following Fable from Lukman, the Oriental 
‘sop, will serve both as an exercise in reading and as an 
illustration of our mode of punctuation; also of the system we 
have adopted for representing the Arabic character in Roman 
letters. It will at the same time exemplify most of the 
principles of orthography already discussed. 


jp, Gi 
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teyiy bap dy | Vb Ving ors de jen i by oles! 
pds US ob pally ATE + endl geal Kuo IN 
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+54 Vy \. Ueg'> = vals 5 jap Vly Reetall de 


a0 slade 2&6 oe 97 


sly OES Vald Sosy ysl GL ‘VG 
ad JG Wind Vy (504) J Cal, cbpdy Ve crys 
Ui, U Leal) falls 28pa) cle 2.5) ol del UI \- dl 
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Kell 3 idpey due Ul od, () Gyo asl 
+ Dlee YL So 


Al-insinu wa-l-Khinziru. 


Insénun marratan hamala’ala bahimatin kabshan wa’anzan wa 
khinziran ; wa tawajaha ila-l madinati hi-yabi'a-ljami'a, Fa-l-kabshu 
wa-lanzu fa-lam yakina yadribani ’ala-l-bahimati; wa amma-l- 
khinziru fa-innahu kina yuarridu daiman, wa lai yahda. Fa-kala 
la-hu-l-insdnu, ya asharra-l-muhishi ! lima-dha-l-habshu wa-lanzu sa- 
katun? la yadribam, wa anta la tahdéd wa la tastakirru. Kéla 
la-hu-l-khinziru, ana a’lamu anna-l-hkabsha yutlabu li-sifthi, wa-l’anzu 
h-labaniha ; ma ana-sh-shakiyu la sifa li wa la labana. Ané&’inda 
rousili ila-l-madinati ursalu ila-l-maslakhi, la mahdlata. 


THE MAN AND THE HOG. 


A man once upon a time was conveying on his quadruped a lamb, 

a she-goat, and a hog; and he was proceeding towards the city with a 

view to sell the lot. Now the lamb and the she-goat molested not the 

quadruped; but the pig constantly resisted, and would not be quiet. 

Then the man said to him, “O you most vicious of beasts! How 
8 
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comes it that the lamb and the goat are quiet? They give no annoyance ; 
but you neither keep quiet nor take repose.” The pig said to him, “ I 
know that the lamb is sought after for its wool, and the goat for her 
milk; but I, wretched, have neither wool nor milk. On my arrival 
in the city I shall undoubtedly be sent to the shambles.” 


a. The learner is particularly requested to study the foregoing 
Section with the utmost attention before he proceeds further. A 
thorough knowledge of the elements of the language, which are 
here, it is to be hoped, fully and clearly explained, will enable him 
to advance boldly through the rest of the work both with pleasure 
and with profit. 
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SECTION IL 


OF THE ARTICLE, THE SUBSTANTIVES, NUMERALS, 
ADJECTIVES, AND PRONOUNS. 


44, According to the Grammarians of Arabia, as well as those 
of ancient Greece, there are only Three Parts of Speech—the 
Noun am) Ism, the Verb oe F?’l, and the Particle ar Harf. 
Under the term Noun, they include Substantives, Adjectives, 
Pronouns, to which I think we may add the Numerals, Par- 
ticiples, and Infinitives. Their Verb agrees in its nature 
with ours; and their Particle includes the Article (J\ “the,” 
Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections. They 
consider the Verb as the first part of speech, and the third 
person singular masculine of the preterite tense as the root 
or origin from which the other parts of speech are derived. 
There appears, however, to be no impropriety in following 
the mode generally practised in teaching the Greck, Latin, 
and other European languages, which I have therefore her 
adopted. | | 


a. We shall hereafter see the propriety of having discussed the 
Noun snd Pronoun, especially the latter, before we come to the 
Verb. Certainly the verb has no claim im mature to rank as the 
leading part of speech. The vocabulary of very young children, and 
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of savages, who are little else than in a state of nature, consists 
entirely of nouns and probably a few particles, in the Oriental sense 
of the terms. The absurdity of deriving all nouns from verbs i is most 
glaring in the instance of a ‘* God,” said to be derived from al “he 
worshipped or adored”!!! As if the name of God did not exiat 
before the verb “‘ to worship.” 


45. The Parts of Speech in Arabic, as in English, are 
nine in number, viz., the Article, the Substantive, the 
Adjective, the Pronoun, the Verb, the Adverb, the Preposi- 
tion, the Conjunction, and the Interjection. 


Of the Article— éypal\ 


46, The Arabs, like the Greeks, have only the Definite 
Article Ai al, “‘ the,” which, however, is not, as in Greek, 
_ liable to any change on account of gender or number. If 
the substantive to whih the article is prefixed happens to 
begin with any one of the solar letters, viz., ~, +, 9) 9) j) 
Uy Uy &, UL, by by J, or yy (see § 37), the J of the 
article assumes the sound of the initial letter of the noun, 
which is then marked with fashdid; thus, sgl “the light,” 
pronounced an-nuru, not al-niru. But in these instances, 
although the .} has altered its own sound, it must always be 
written in its own form. Of course, when the noun begins 
with J, the J of the article coincides with it without 
alteration, as in the words Aa al-lailatu, ‘‘ the night ;”” and 
in this latter case the J of the article is sometimes improperly 
omitted, and the initial /ém of the noun marked by fashdid, 
as aut al-lailatu. 
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a. The ,} of the article is always omitted in the masculine singular of 
the relative pronoun sal “the (man) who; :” the feminine singular of the 


same 3 and the plural masculine Zasll being 80 written in the place 


of usa, etc., but never in the Dual of the same pronoun. When 
the particle J is prefixed to a noun beginning with .), which, when 
definite, ought to have the article; the a//f of the latter disappears, 
and in order to avoid the meeting of three /ams, the /am of the article 
is dispensed with, or, in other words, represented by tashdid, as J 
for ull, ah or for the night,” BO, ny for a, as in the following 


ejaculation, ball, 5 al a Ti- Wahi-l-hamdu wa-l-minnatu, ‘To God 
be praise and glory.” But, when prefixed t to nouns not beginning 
with J, the alif alone ia dropped, as pill li--kamari, “to the 
moon.” 


6. In the modern dialects of Egypt and Syria the ,} of the article 
retains its natural sound before all letters, whether solar or lunar, 


thus they say yl al-nir, “the light,” peal al-shams, “the sun.” 
The fanciful classification of the letters of the alphabet into fourteen 
solar and as many lunar, arose perhaps from the accidental circum- 
stance that Agee: “the sun,” begins with one of the former class, 
and yp “ the moon,” with one of the latter. Of course the captious 
critic might find a thousand equally valid reasons for calling them 
by any other terms, such as “gold” and “silver,” “blue” and 


“black,” ete. 
Of the Substantive— a. 


47. Arabic Substantives have only two Genders ate f 


9 GE 


the Masculine s jul, and the Feminine 2s ill. There are 
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also several words of the common gender (syvu0'!. They have 
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three Numbers lac\, the Singular Jit, the Dual ail, and 
the Plural wail. They have generally three Cases CI 
in the singular, and in some of the irregular plurals, viz., the 
Nominative =5)\, the Genitive vat (which also serves for the 
Dative and Ablative of the Latin by the addition of the 
particles J, “to,” and ys, “from”) and the Accusative 
eM. There are, however, many nouns that have only 
two cases, or rather only two case terminations in the sin- 
gular, which we may specify as the Nominative and the 
Oblique. The Dual, as in Greek, is invariably a Diptote, 
as we shall see when we come to the Declension. The 


Voeative case is either the same as the Nominative, or as the 


Accusative. 
Of the Forms and Measures of Nouns. 


48. The radical words of the Arabic language generally 
consist of three letters; a few there are consisting of four, 
and a still smaller number of five letters. The greater 


portion of the trilitcral roots are Verbs, the rest Substantives _ 


or Adjectives. There are a few verbal roots of four letters, 
but none of five, the latter being all Substantives. The 
mode adopted for the development of the triliteral roots of 
the Arabic language is highly ingenious and philosuphic. 
This consists not only in adding terminations to the simple 
root, but also in expanding it by means of certain letters, 
tither prefixcd or inserted somewhere between the beginning 
jnd end of a word, so as to produce certain forms, bearing in 
general a definite relation to the original root; and for that 
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reason they are called servile letters. The letters thus em-~- 
ployed are seven in number. These are, as we have already 
stated, |, c» (or i), Uy > wy» 9) and «5, all contained in the 
technical word \yeuccs y literally, ‘‘ they fatten.” The serviles 
\ and > may occur either at the beginning, or in the interior, 
or, lastly at the end of a word ( being always found at the 
end), the ., and .s, either in the interior or at the end; the 
e always at the beginning; the , is employed in the interior 
of a word; and the (~ always as the second letter of a word, 
and it is preceded either by \ or », and followed by —. For 
ae let us take the verbal root (3, which signifies 

“accepting ;” we _ thence, by means of the servile | alone, 
deduce the forms JM, 385, Jts, and NG. Then the various 


forms ,} wei, ee wales, U6, Sasa, and Jae, ex- 
hibit a few of the other serviles 3 in ‘their ‘mode of application, 
of which more hereafter. 


a. It is evident, then, as a general rule, that if we strip every 
Arabic word of its servile letters, we at once come to the root: thus, 
in the words Haut, Glee, and Meal, we see at once that the 
roots are ,jei, gyi» and ke respectively. We must observe, how- 
ever, that the seven serviles, conjointly or severally, may be employed 
as radical letters of the triliteral root. Thus the word ope, “tried,” 
or “tested” (as gold in the fire), contains no fewer than four servile 
letters, and only one letter strictly radical, viz., s. Now, out of 
these four serviles, two must belong to the root. We see, however, 
that the word is of the form Nets, already cited; hence we infer 
that the root is 3, just as that of Joie is 3. A little practice, 
however, will enable the learner to get over difficulties of this sort ; 
at the same time had it been possible for the Arabs, when manu- 
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facturing their very artificial language, to have excluded the servile 
letters altogether from the primitive triliteral roots, Arabic would 
have been the most perfect of human tongues. 


49. With a view to precision, I adopt the term form to 
denote the mere outward appearance of a word as consisting 


of so many consonants, independent of the short vowels 


by which such consonants may become moveable. The 
various modifications or changes which a form may undergo 
by the application of the short vowels, together with the 
jazm, I call the measures of such form. For example, the 


primitive form J.3 is susceptible of twelve different measures, 


according as we apply the three short vowels and the jazm. 
Supposing then the student meets with the root (3 for the 
first time, in a book without vowel-points, he has the comfort 
of knowing that the word may be pronounced in twelve 


different ways or measures, though it remains all along under | 


one and the same form. Thus it may be io ce or es, by 
using the yazm on the middle letter; or it may be any of the 
following nine measures as trisyllables, VizZ., Js, JS, J AS, 
with fatha on the first letter ; also sae 3, Ja, with kasra 


for the first vowel; or, lastly, it may be Ree ae or ie ; 


with damma on the first letter. We may at the same time 
_observe that the measures (J.3 and (3 are here inserted as 
a matter of theory, for they do not occur in the practice of 
the language. 


50. The Semitic Grammarians, both Arabs and Jews, have 
adopted, as-a special favourite, the triliteral root ds , with a 
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view to exemplify the various forms and measures of their 
words. This root, however, is not the best adapted for 
Europeans, not one in a thousand of whom ever can realize 
the true sound of the letter ¢ as the middle consonant. I 
notwithstanding retain it as my model, generally speaking, 
when the object intended is merely to exemplify the form or 
measure of a word to the eye; but not when the word is 
intended to be pronounced to the ear, as in the rules of 
Prosody, ete. Another cogent reason for retaining it will 
be found in § 94 a. when we come to the Verb. But the 
student must not suppose that (Jes or any other root in the 
language furnishes us with all the forms and measures we are 
about to detail. Some roots furnish us with a certain number 
of forms and measures which must be determined merely 
by prescription; others may give out different forms and 
measures, to be determined in like manner; but no single 
root in the language has ever furnished al] the forms and 
measures assigned by the Grammarians to the root Js. A 
similar instance occurs in the Greck Grammar, in the case 
of the verb turrw, where we are treated to some hundred 
different moods and tenses, etc., whilst it is perfectly 
understood that no single Greek verb ever exhibited the 
whole of them. 


Of Gender— as \. 


51. In the Arabic there are, as we have already stated, 
only two genders, the masculine and the feminine; together 
with some words that are of the common gender, such as the 
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names of the letters of the alphabet, and some adjectives 
of a certain form. There are certain characteristics by which 
we may infer that a noun is feminine. These are to be 
distinguished either by signification or termination. Nouns 
are feminine by signification, 1st—Names of women and 
female appellatives, as ere “Mary,” a\ “a mother,” aye 
‘a woman who loves her husband.” This is simply the good 
old rule of the Latin Grammar, viz., “‘ Esto femineum quod 
femina sola _Teposcat. ? 2ndly—The double members of the 
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body, as ol “the ear,” o) ‘‘the hand,” (2 “the eye,” 


<a§ “the shoulder.” 3rdly—Names of countries, towns, 
and winds, as ,2 “Egypt,” (ws “Cyprus,” lee “ Mokha,” 


AK “the east wind,” > “ «the south wind.” 


52. Such nouns are feminine by termination as fall under 
the following heads: I1st—Those ending in 3, as Fa oe 
“* magnificence,” io ‘a garden,” rea darkness,” a very 
few excepted, which we shall immediately notice. 2ndly— 
Those ending in | servile, as US “pride,” st pa “red,” 
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except si,4% “old men.” 38rdly—In ,¢ servile, quiescent 
and pronounced like as as cs 58s » dhikra, “remembrance ;” 
asl \ ula, “‘ first ;” Sb tulad, “longest ;” this termination is 


adopted by many comparatives and superlatives. 


a. To these may be added some eighty words that are feminine 


neither by per aces nor by termination, such as .4 5 “the earth,” 
p> “wine,” 2 “a well,” oe fire,” pte ipeas: fire,” jis 


» +#% 


“hell-fire,” jlo “a house,” jot a bucket,” = “war,” Vac “a 
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= Fu. = Ss Pa 
staff,” (wid “a cup,” Jw “a shoe,” e “the wind,” (0 “ the soul,” 


yes “the sun,” together with the rest which are to be learnt by 
practice and observation. (See De Sacy, Tome i,, p. 347.) 


03. All substantives and adjectives not comprised under 


the foregoing — are understood to be masculine; as ys 


Ss 


ed 
“the moon,” jw “a house.” There are, however, a few 
words having the feminine termination 3, which are of the 


So ? 


masculine gender, as a&iJs “a Khalif;” also some verbal 
adjectives to which 3 is added, so that they become of more 


emphatic or intensive signification, such as ide “ very 
learned ;” X24 “habituated to laugh;” & De “relating 1 from 
memory.” Verbal adjectives of the forms Ele, ile, i iad, 
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d\ei, dieie, though ending in 3, are of both genders. 


54. There are some forty-five words which are of the 
common gender ; amongst the number are 5} ‘a veil or any- 
thing that covers nakedness ;” MEX “state, condition ;” mire 

“a wing ;”? Jee “a path ;” ee “a knife”? (Gaclie scian) ; 
se “a weapon,” “ armour 3” be ne peace ; ee Av “a ladder ;” 
sh “heaven 3” ee « es ee jb ‘a path or way;” 


colic “an eagle;” (5 “a horse; 7 5 “ea bows” 2 
“night; + “salt,” etc. (See De Sacy, p. 349.) 


Of the Formation of Feminine from Masculine Nouns. 


55. Feminines are formed from masculines by the addition, 
transposition, or changing of letters; but chiefly by the 
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addition of i, as ee “a man,” nea ‘a woman,” ce “a 
king,” ms ‘a queen,” es " great, ” iS. 3 Satan, “a ‘fa 
young man,” changes ,¢ to | before 3, 55 “a young woman,” as 
do many other nouns of this form. Some adjectives, when in 
the positive degree, follow the sccond termination (in | ser- 
vile) in forming the aera transposing the initial \ to the 
end, as s\aj from (acl “white” or “splendid.” In the 
comparative and eas niles degree, however, the initial | is 
changed to os final, — and pronounced like |, as 
get atwalu, Ss tila, “longer,” “longest.” Some other 
ne also ‘form their feminine in ,s servile, as NG ae so 
“intoxicated ;” Sol dsl first”? JAM, sel ‘ another ; ” 
whilst some change ,,) into .s, as {liaé, ead “ irritated.” 
S| “one, ”” makes soe! in the feminine ; but daly one,” . 
has Fooly. 


a. Numbers of adjectives are used both as masculines and feminines 
without any alteration, as ee ‘patient,” lac,» “ odoriferous,” 
pokes | “rash,” cyehous ‘poor” (making also in the feminine ey. 
jes ‘glain” (which, when used substantively, is written likewise 
Ale “she that is slain”); with many others of the same forms. 
Nouns implying anything divisible into parts assume often the 
feminine gender to express such parts, as ibd “a piece of gold,” 
from O58 “gold.” As the Arabs have no neuter gender, neutral 
adjectives or such as are common to either gender, when used 


indefinitely as substantives, are be aes by the feminine, as Fea 
E5585 “one is wanting to you.” | 


6. On this subject the reader is referred to the excellent “ Grammaire — 
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Arabe ” of M. De Sacy, page 343-352 of the first volume. The limits 
assigned to us in the present work do not permit us to translate De 
Sacy’s account at full length. 


Of Numbers. 


56. In Arabic the nouns have three numbers (as we have 
already stated), viz., the Singular, the Dual, and the Plural. 
The Dual is invariably a diptote, 1.e., consisting of two cases, 
and is generally formed by suppressing the nunation of the 
singular, and adding yl for the nominative, and we for the 
oblique cases; thus jlo “a house,” dual yble ‘two houses,” 
ele § ‘of, to, or in two houses.” 


a. When the singular noun ends in s the latter is changed in the 
dual to =, as Fan madinatun, “a city;” bias madinatani, 
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“two cities.” Where , and ,s, (or | officiating for them,) are final, and 
quiescent, after fatha in the singular, they become what grammarians 
call moveable, receiving some alteration, either in the final letter or 
vowel-points, as es Jatan, “a youth ;” hss JSatayani, “ two youths;” 
(as ’asan, “a staff; ae wlyae ‘asawani, “two staffs” (or staves). 
If \ servile terminates the ‘singular, it is changed to , as *1 I ie safra,u, 


“yellow ;” why fe er two yellow objects ;” but if radical, 
it remains, 98 ie juz,un, “a part ;” ue juz,ani, “two parts ;” 
unless, when under the form of hamza *, it supplies the place of , 
or .s, in which case it either discretionally remains, or is changed to 
9) 88 To J ridd,un, ‘‘a garment ;” lla, rida, ant, or wile  ridanani 
“two garments.” 
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57. The regular masculine plural is formed by suppressing 
the niination of the singular, and adding (,,“ for the nomina- 
tive and (y= for the oblique cases; thus S!\, “a father,” (4!) 
“fathers,” Cyall, “of, to, or by fathers;” jl} “assisting,” 
cael 5 cr  olad,” Cor is “Ca prophet,” wre - The 
regular feminine plural is formed by suppressing the final 
3 of the singular, and substituting <»!= for the nominative, 
and «+ for the oblique; thus 5M) ‘“a mother,” old); 


- 6 
y 


Gyr ¢ a 2 © 
cheerful woman,” ls) “cheerful women,” & 5 “a pro- 
S$ 6 - 7 
phetess,” col. 

of 


“mothers,” colal, “of, to, or by mothers;” so é5 “a 


a. If a masculine noun terminates in .¢ inert after kasra, it is 
thrown away, while 4asra is changed to damma, as sli “‘a judge,” 
gel ; if in  s after fatha it is also dropped, fatha forming a 
diphthong with ,, as eas Mustafa, laa . Perfect feminine 
substantives (that is, not derived from imperfect verbs) whether 
simple, or augmented only by ; , whose middle radical is inert, 
change in the plural the jazm ( ) to the vowel of the first radical, 


vw 
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as ye Jumrun, ‘as woman’s name,” apes Jumaratun; émai 
kas’atun, “a saucer,” Coleas kasa’atun, “saucers ;” those, however, 
whose first radical takes kasra or damma, may either retain the jazm 
or change it to fatha. 


Of the Irregular or Broken Plurals. 


58. Besides the regular plurals exemplified in the words 
oi\; and 585, the Arabs have adopted several modes of 
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forming artificial, or, as they call them, broken plurals, of 
which the following are a few specimens: Ist—From the 
triliteral root a plural may be formed of the measure (j\3I, 
by means of two alifs, thus pe an order,” plural Ace 
“orders ;” 50 naa “ property,” plural 291%) “goods” or 
“chattels.”? 2nd—From a triliteral root, with or without the 
additional s, may be formed a broken plural of the measure 
Jis; thus, (C= “a mountain,” plural Ju “ mountains ;” 
80 Jo; “a man,” (Jit, “men;” ae disposition,” Shas. 
“ dispositions.” 3rd—From the triliteral root another plural, 
of frequent occurrence, may be formed on the measure (J, ; 
thus 2S. “a king,” plural ara ‘kings 3” so ols “science,” 
plural ee “sciences.” | 4th—Another broken plural, of 
frequent occurrence, is formed on the measure *\:; thus, 


Sor 6 


74,39 S 2 
a sage,” sss “sages;” so jolt “a poet,” plural 


325 “poets.” This form of plural arises from singular 
nouns of the measure ust or a5. There are several other — 
modes of forming broken plurals, which shall be fully de- 
tailed hereafter, when we come to our Section on the 
Derivation and Formation of Nouns. 


a. De Sacy enumerates thirty-one forms of broken plurals, but 
several of these, especially the last seven, are of rare occurrence. 
In the meanwhile we subjoin a useful table of twenty-four forms of 
broken plurals with examples of such singulars as usually produce 
them. 


co 
CO 


POoRM OF 

80. PLURAL. GINGULAR. PL 
1 esl Zl: amilk pail, 1 
Q ie cots a book, ae 
3 as gio red, oe 
4 Jai] ES a fragment, aS 
5 Shs Je) 9 man, Jie, 
6 yes ew ahouse, Coys 
SSI SG 9 
7 Seil)s - | pm 
5 o|(aslmajudge, joo, 
8 Jk oe 
9 Des calf perfect, ABG 
— } | ae 
10 vel aKadht,; .), 
. for dacs 
11 ne 0,3 an ape, io 


5 
\ 
¢ 


SLe& 


12 dei was & branch, baat 


of 


FIGs ts Ir 


13 Jail] do5 the face, amyl 
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| SINGULAR. "PLU RAs 
So 7 Sr... 
oe rain, Nal 


jal a necklace, ols 
Gb a frying pan, cul 
Sas the left hand, Ses 


all a boy, le 


Od 5S 2769 


| wtiw & roof, (yew 
ab & country, al 

S wr eK 

wei) wy NODE s\5 8 

es | oe am 
eke a poet, 3\ ts 

~G 

s sll 
ieee a friend, as. els 

\ fort ao| 


or wounded, Us > 


20 ao? 


$ vay adesert, «s ye 
diy Kee intoxicated,  s. Ka 


5. It may be observed here, at the same time, that some nouns have 


various forms of plural,—sometimes a regular plural, and besides that 
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one or more of the broken forms; thus from (» ~ the soul, - 


formed the plural ¢ Ung and vale from ee a boy,” a FAG and 


* Mal; from jae “the eye,” 


OMI, ¢ ee from rot “a fault or 


vice,” Cenc and Cole ; from es “9 wall,” Nels ee from duc 


ay? * rd S yru 2 SU #7 S, 7 
“sslave,” ole, dc, jloc; and also from om “the sea,” jlex,, 
7 ” 
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SI 9 at 


Fey pel; from salt “a witness,” os!,5, “gals, Spb. The 
student is not to infer, however, that a singular employs indifferently 
all the plurals of which its form is susceptible; thus (.0 does not 


Se 2. = 2G: 


admit alls Audi dah) , sla; nor does sc adopt the plurals otc’ 


ee Face, etc. Sometimes one only is formed, as from a) “a 
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man,” the only plural is i> -y» and at an affair,” “a command,” 
makes only ipl. These, however, are best learnt by practice. When 
a singular, having several meanings, admits several plurals, it will be 
generally found that certain plurals are peculiarly, or exclusively at- 
tached to certain specific meanings of the singular; for example, ae 
signifies “the eye,” ‘‘a fountain,” “the substance or essence of a 


ro § Im 


thing,” and “a person of rank.” In the plural it has ic, acl and 
“kel - The two first of these forms answer to the two first meanings 
of the singular respectively, and the third only to the two last. The 
regular plurals, and those of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and 


fifteenth forms, are called as Ti “plurals of paucity,” 
contradistinction to the other forma, which are called 5S a 
“plurals of multitude.” This observation applies, however, only 
to nouns having several forms of plural: when the plural of one of 
these four forms is its only one, it is employed indiscriminately like 
those of the other forms. 


c, With regard to the quadrifliteral nouns, all the simple ones, and 
many of those which are augmented, together with their feminines, 
form their plurals by inserting \ after the second letter (the first having 
fatha, and the third dasra), as 4 from ee “a star.” When i 
happens to be the final letter of the singular, it is dropped in forming 
the plural, as ays a dunghill,” el y\7~. When the last radical is 
preceded by |, , and .s without a vowel, .5 remains in the plural, as 


4 
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yds “a candle,” Sol5; but \ and 5 are changed to .s (on account 
of ne preceding Aasra), es bls, nbs; copie “the heel,” 
—~3\< ; some words, at the same time, not only follow this rule, but 
have another plural formed by dropping the .s and taking 3 at the 
end, as Goal! * the devil,” Goal! and dull Si “a shoemaker,” 


us 


iS} and GSU ‘bes a disciple,” jee and Fie . <A few 
other words form also their plurals in this manner, as Csi! “a 
bishop,” salu! and di3lst. Some plurals of triliteral words may be 
comprehended under this form; another plural being formed from 
them in the same manner, as ze “the nail of the finger,” let plural 
7a, 2nd plural Poor aa oe! “an artery,” Ist plural , ye , 2nd plural 
GN Ge e 

d. Nouns consisting of five or more letters (5 and \, 9, us, in inert 
not being numbered as such) follow the same mode, throwimg away 
at the same time either the last radical or the penult, as Jakes " 
pomegranate,” ~ j jie 5 Cage a spider,” Sis; 50;55 “a piece 
of bread,” “ crumb,” 33155 and ;3 ijl) - If the penult is , or 5 form- 
ing a diphthong after fatha, both the last letter and the penult remain, 
g being reich to 5 on account of the preceding -asra, as ge “a 
crocodile,” ee i. Augmented words throw away the serviles, ax- 
cepting ¢ when servile along with ., or ww, as Glass “ loosed,” 


Bibs ; eine ‘a leader,” vie. 

e. Some words form their plural in a manner exceedingly irregular, 
as al “a mother,” Stal; pe as ‘‘the mouth,” a\gil ; 5 Sle “water,” "7 
and ales} a “woman,” ts ; ipa and vslgaad § lad! “m zs 


au for col, the final 5 being cut off on account of the so 
use made of this word. . | 
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Of the Declenston of Nouns. 


59. Some grammarians divide the Arabic nouns into two, 
if not more; declensions. I think it much better to view 
them under one declension, reducible to five heads or classes, 
according as they consist in the singular or plural, or both, 
of diptotes, i.e., two cases, or of triptotes, 1.e., three cases. 
The dual is always a diptote, so that we need only to direct 
our attention to the singular and plural. 


OLASS I. 

60. Under this class I include all substantives, masculine 
and feminine, which form their plurals regularly, as described 
in § 57. ‘They all are, as may be seen, ¢riptotes in the 
‘singular and diptotes in the plural ; thus WI; ‘a father.” 

SINGULAR. DUAL. PLURAL. 
Nom. J\y a father. B) aM; two fathers. ells fathers. 
Gen. wi, of a father. | polly of two fathers. | (yolly of fathers. 
Acc. tall; a father. wall) two fathers. wll; fathers. 


- an example of a regular feminine noun we subjoin 41) N\, 
“a mother.” 


SINGULAR. DUAL. PLURAL. 
Nom.ia!\; a mother. pial, two mothers. lal \, mothers. 
Gen. say of a mother. we ll) of two mothers. lat; of mothers. 
Acc. jal) @ mother. yerally two mothers. aN; mothers. 

a. Under this class are included—lst. All participles, both active 


and passive, masculine and feminine, derived from regular verbs 
(which are. generally employed as substantives), as pol “ assisting” 
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or ‘‘ assistant ; assisted,” also a man’s name. All such 
nouns form their feminines by changing their final ndnation into 


ere as iV, etc., and are declined like Ns. 2nd. Nouns of the 


@- 


measures Jus and (Jed as a! ‘a mariner, ’ j= “a carpenter ;” 


9 27 ae 66 


plural CoG, ete. 3rd. No ouns ending in oT which are generally 


patronymic or possessive adjectives, as GoNae “ a man of Bagdad,” 


66 99 66 


a man given to melancholy,” “a hypochondriac;” plural 


5 
Cpolan, etc. 4th. Diminutive nouns of the measure Ja, as er) 
“a mannikin” or “insignificant little man;” plural ess -y, ete. 
To these we might add several others which cannot be reduced under 
specific heads ; and must be left entirely to practice. 

CLASS II. 


61. Nouns of this class, like the preceding, are friptotes 
in the singular and diptotes in the plural, with ee difference, 
that the plural is broken or irregular ; thus, 3 ues | ‘a mosque.” 

SINGULAR. ; DUAL. PLURAL. 


s <7 ? es a - 7 
N. os*a mosque. | .las“* two mosques. | sole mosques. 
a a &” su <a: > 7? 
G. ee of, to, or in wos*oftwomosques | dole of mosques. 
& mosque. : ° 


ow 


Alas & mosque. 


two mosques. 


mosques. 
CLASS IIT. 


62. Nouns of this class are ¢rzptotes both in the singular 
and plural; thus, ~.) “‘a house.” 


SINGULAR, DUAL. | PLURAL. 
S we cer Ss dl 
N. www 8 house. why two houses. ) Cy) houses. 


Ww eae | ow 
G. = wof,etc.ahouse. | jo of two houses. yu of houses. 


A. Ky a house, —— two houses. | Gy houses. 
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@. Of Classes II. and III. we may say in general that they include 

such substantives as have not been already specified under Class I. ; 
but it is very difficult, if not impossible, to subject them to any 
specific rules. The student must be guided by practice alone. 


CLASS IV. 


63. This class consists of such adjective nouns (not being 
comparatives or superlatives) as are diptotes in the singular 


Ir & 


and ériptotes in the plural; thus, ~>\ “ red.” 


SINGULAR. DUAL. PLURAL. 
Nom. ore wlpot J~> Nom. 
Gen. & Acc. pol cae pe Gen. 
| ee Acc. 
CLASS V. 


64. This class consists of a few substantives and such 
adjectives (comparatives and superlatives) as are diptotes both 


ae & 


in the singular and plural; thus jx<0\ “ less.” 


SINGULAR. DUAL. PLUBAL. 
Nom. pol wheel all Nom. 
Gen. & Acc, jel eppeel Plcl Gen. & Ace. 


a. Classes [V. and V. consist chiefly of adjectives; those of the 
former being in the positive degree though under the form of 
comparatives and superlatives; Class V. consista of bond fide com- 
paratives and superlatives. 


65. When the last letter of a noun is , preceded by fatha, 
or |, or .s, also preceded by /fatha, and called short ali/, 


ry 


Fea Cal, the three cases are alike; if it be .; preceded 


? 


by Kasra, the nominative and the genitive alone are alike; 
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in this case the .s5 not ons either damma or kasra. 
Thus in the three cases yas “a staff,” is Written for jac, 
ye, Vyas and eS, ‘a mill,” for ad 5, Gs} which are 
of the first class, or triptotes.  sG “a Kadi” or “judge,” 
in the nominative and genitive for (ssl and sts of the same 
class, .s;45 “good news,” for 5,4) in the nominative, and 
Gi, in the pene and accusative of the last class,, 
or diptotes. «> lee | ‘deserts,’ for us ‘glee in the nominative,. 
and isle ‘in the genitive and accusative, irregular quad- 
riliteral plural of the second class. 


66. Six words have a variation of case peculiar to them-) 
selves, when in construction either with a noun or an affixed 
ee pronoun, viz., col “a mel zl “a brother,” 
i “a father-in-law,” \. we “a thing,” 63 or 3 “the mouth,” 
and 43 “having,” ‘‘ possessed of,” ‘“‘ endowed with,” which 
are declined as follows: 


Nom. 93} yl the father of Zaid. 3,41 his brother. 

Gen. 25 ol of the father of Zaid. dass | of his brother. 

Aco. ‘ ; UI the father of Zaid. 141 his brother. 

Nom. ,« je ol the mouth of Umar. wee thy father-in-law. 


Gen. yw ust of the mouth of ’Umar. ae of thy father-in-law. 
Acc. “ G the mouth of Umar. ES\s. thy father-in-law. 


Nom. a 50 endowed with compassion. L%5 thy thing. | 
Gen. ie) ) ufo of one who is compassionate. 6 of thy thing. 
Acc. dnc. ) ar compassionate. os eS thy thing. 
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a. When these words, however, are prefixed to the pronoun of the 
first person there is no change of case, as os! “my father,” cil “of 
my father,” etc. When ai is followed by an affixed pronoun, it 
varies only in the vowel-points, as “S45 “your mouth,” £5%3 “of 
your mouth,” 2645 “your mouth.” yl has sometimes a peculiar 
idiom, similar in sense to 0 as in the following epithet, which the lion 
in the fable gives to the fox, yaa WIG JAS5 J KA “Why do 
you not enter, O father of the stronghold?” i.e. “O thou endowed 
with strength.” 


6. The accusative is substituted for the nominative when certain 

B £- 

particles go before, as ol “indeed,” “ certainly,” ol that,” ws 
“as if,” “oJ “bat,” os ‘would to God,” el ‘perhaps ;” as 


pg i, ul “indeed a man will stand ;” pas 5 Esa 2S “but the 
king is powerful ;” no other word must intervene, however, except- 
ing a preposition with its case, as 5 Na ee uw! “certainly there 
is 8 man in the house.” The word 3 signifying “is not,” when 
immediately preceding any appellative, gives it, in general, the 
accusative termination, as 43 45} “there is no doubt of it” (or 
“in it”). In this case the accusative loses the niination, but the 
noun must not be definite, either as a noun proper, or as an 
appellative limited by the article ,J{, or by a word which it 
governs. 


67. The vocative is expressed by the nominative without 
niination, with |, prefixed, as, {ce & “O Uthman!” jai & 
“© prince!” except when followed by a genitive, where the 
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accusative is employed in place of the nominative, as il cz & 
“O servant of God.” 


a. The nominative thus employed is naturally pronounced with 
rapidity. Hence it is that the nanation is always dropped, and 
that the affixed pronoun .s-> is sometimes cut off, as es b “O my 
people!” +, “O my Lord!” Some words, chiefly proper names in 
frequent use, throw off a whole syllable at the end, as cl 4 for 
Lerle b “O my friend!” Qe» & “O Mansar!” ee L “Oo 
Marvin!” for ; pane y etc. 

6. On the other hand, when placed at the end of 8 sentence, and 
pronounced more strongly, the vowel is prolonged, and receives a 
kind of aspirate, as dealt \ for pt “O my boy " Sometimes this 


appears as final @, as KE UG or ah, as OE or wae for al. 


c. When the name invoked, however, bears the article (J1, the 
pronoun 135, or one of these words, acai, Cal, Ua, always comes 
between the name and the particle b , as wll! Kal L “Omen!” 


d. In calling for help, (J is often prefixed to the genitive, as 

unall ch 1 6 G “help, O Saladin!” and sometimes »' is added for 
the same purpose, a8 slide & “help, O friend!” 0! is however 
ometimes used for _ 2 “O my father!” and G.4\ for al “O my 
mother.” 


68. The dual and the perfect masculine plurals in wy drop 
that letter when followed by a noun in the genitive case, or by 


the affixed pronouns, as wt “two fawns, Wioy Sz “the 
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two fawns of Joseph ; 7 OS “two fect,” 333 “his two 


feet ;” polis * Musalmans,” git\ Lit “the Musulmans of 
the town,” on “ sons,” 3 “his sons.” 


a. When 8 noun is rendered definite by prefixing the article J 
the nténation, which appears at the end of some of the cases, is 
dropped and the simple short vowel retained; thus, Nom. ayn “the 
father ;” Gen. ssi of the father ;" Acc. ayy the father ;’ 
aly “the mother ;” rN5 “of the mother ;” 53 “* the mother.” 
In like manner, the ntnation is rejected when one noun governs & 
noun following in the genitive; thus, eal etl “ Commander of 
the Faithful ;” a, at Sts! “Prosperity of the State.” The article 
changes the sobstantives singular, and irregular plurals, which are 
diptotes, into triptotes, as Nom. aT) “the black;” Gen. ool 5 
Acc. nT ; 80 Nom. TA “the white;” Gen. EH ; Acc. at, 


6. The niination is affected in the same manner as ,., when under 
the above circumstances. It is also rejected by all those nouns called 


Ld 


invariable, which form their nominative in — and their other cases 
in ~, as may be observed with regard to the plurals of the 2nd and 
oth classes of nouns. 


Of the Numerals—oo38\ Gt. 


69. The Arabic Numerals hold a sort of middle rank 
between the Substantives and Adjectives; consequently this 
is the proper place wherein to introduce them. Several of 
them, as we shall see hereafter, are bond fide substantives, 
others adjectives. Our object here is simply to exhibit them 
such as they are; the application and use of them belong 
to the Syntax. The following are 
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THE CARDINAL NUMBERS. 


PEMININE, MASCULINE. FEMININE. MASCULINE. 
8 te Groer Se 2 ig 
Z ss 1 | _ | or aoe 
S os oe are 
7 a fess sess a 
, ee 2 | ae | Cn 
g wus le. os - 
GS & Gre s 2 S777 
9 aw ies 89/3 2 ai 
SO 7 . ad Sr Ler S+7or 
10 pe B phe \’ 4 a)! én) )\ 


a. From three to ten inclusive, the termination 5, the usual sign 
of the feminine gender, here marks the ‘inal All these 
numbers are triptotes, except ,., yc and EN, both of which are 
diptotes, naving for their diflestona wel and wail for the genitive 
and accusative, like all the duals. From three to ten, the cardinal 
numbers are employed either as adjectives or substantives; in the 
first case, they are placed after the thing numbered, and agree with 
it in gender and case; if employed as substantives, they govern the 
genitive of the thing numbered, and then of course lose their 
nination, as Se ) is ** three aa literally, ‘‘ three of men,” or 
as we might say, ‘a trio of men.” When ys “eight,” -loses its 
nination, it recovers the .s, which had disappeared according to the 
rule, § 65, for .. ols is for cil ; we then write ste in the nomina- 


tive and genitive, and gh 3 in the accusative. 


70. From eleven to nineteen inclusive, the cardinal num- 
bers are composed of units, and of the number ten, which in 
the masculine is }4c, and in the feminine ¥ks , the smaller 
number being always put first, thus— _ 


EM, _ ~‘MASC. vEM. MASO, 

r7eor © 777 zs 270 oe. - 770 9797 
WG kpke ey WIL Eke suet te uel Il 
7 Ftee jek wiie Face | Jeet or 
18 ite glo ied Wiis Fteais aed ie 
19 itcey ted (914 gtegy) phe dul IP 


ore # # & a a da a dan 
@ 
A 


71. The Decades from twenty upwards are, 


? I #7 7 an a a? 7 g96 


Jat, 200. Cotd 80. | Ges 50. | Gye 20. 
CH 1000. | Cyeus 90. | Gow 60. | gil 80. 
vadd St 7 Ibe a ead 


wl) 2000.) Ely 100. | ges 70. | cyerst 40. 


a. In the numbers composed of decades and of units from twenty 
to ninety-nine inclusive, the conjunction 4 is inserted between the two 
numbers; the smallest number is pat first, and both are declined, 


as cy a 9 Sc; genitive witty 5 ax!; accusative whe § Naat: 
i The numbers for the hundreds are of both genders ; thus 


| ed 


ile 10; Jeb 200 ; Bly ai 300 ; ily esl ee ile fee 


2 bs 


eae ily is 600; ily a 700 ; ay ws or ils ee 800; 
ily Zs 900. . 


ce. The numbers for the shicueauda are as follows: ra) 1,000; pil 
2,000; QT ENG 3,000; CIT 4655) 4,000; and so on up to ten 


7 ocel7 


thousand. Beyond ten thousand they are, ei pe o>! 11,000; 
ai | 58s a 12,000; and so on up to ninety-nine thousand. After 
that they are ill bls 100,000 ; oil Ly 200,000 ; will Tysll 


300, 000, ete. 
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ORDINAL NUMBERS, 


72. The ordinal numbers up to ten inclusive, have (with 
the exception of the first) the measure (cli for the masculine, 
and Het for the feminine. The compound numbers from 
the llth to the 19th inclusive are made up of the cor- 
responding ordinals of their units with the addition of pic 
for the masculine, and ykc for the feminine. When these 
nine compounds are indeterminate, they both end in a fatha 
and are not subject to declension. If, however, they have 
the article prefixed, the units are regularly declined like a 
noun of the first class, and the decades remain unaltered ; 
thus, Nom. jic AOICKP Gen. Ac stl; Ace. ye at ; 
and the same | rule is observed with regard to the feminine; 
thus, ibs iS, and so on. 


FEM. MASC, FEM, MASO, 
Fic hyle he ole 1th asl J) Let 
jis 6 jhe (gl 12th ist yo and 
ue ANG phe ANG 18th mG Gard 
its iyl, jhe gol, 4th inl, eh th 
Sys RaglS phe Gugld Wth| Et Gul th 
5 tac ols jie ne 16th alo cea 6th 
Gye dels phe qyls 17th] ilo gle 
Fie Eig te Clb 18th Et wt 8th 
jie by te gold 19th deals Oth 

ee oe os oe 


cg cays 20th 5 ble pk 10th 
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73. The twentieth and all the decades above, are ex- 
pressed by the cardinal numbers; and the intermediate ones 
are formed by prefixing the ordinals of the units with the 
conjunction , between, thus— 


VEM, MASO, 
2 3 4 ? 3, la ? Ie ° &# vd 
OF Wyre 9 Ate OF yy he 9 sul 
ee BG Ps I, I& so & Pa 21st. 
yt 9 Footy wars 9 del) 


FRACTIONAL NUMBERS, 


74. In Arabic fractional numbers from one-third to one- 
tenth inclusive are expressed by certain words modified from 
the | corresponding radical numbers; thus, Cio} “a half,” 


rd 


any Gad v2 S & SP ¢ 
ah “a third,” .1, “a fourth,” “a fifth,” Qwow “a 


9 7 “4% 6 2 


sixth,” ao “a hee aw an ane ei “a ninth,” 
oe a tenth.” Beyond the fraction ;'5 recourse is had to 
a kind of periphrasis: thus, to express the fraction ¢ three- 
twentieths” they say \3j> Cy jis ut éhel iyi literally, 


“three parts out of twenty parts.” 
-DISTRIBUTIVE NUMBERS. 


75. Distributive numbers are expressed either by twice 
repeating the ordinal number, as \4>1;"\s=1, “one by one,” 
or (from one to ten) by words of the measure {Sli or (Jats 
derived from the radical number. These | be used singly 
or by repetition; thus, >| or ote{ S|, or O56 oo “one 


by one,” so As y el; 1) OF aie poze | four by four.” All such 
numerals are diptotes. 
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ae ee 


= These embrace such adjectives as denote “ relating to” 
or “consisting of” such or such a number from one to en 
ni oe “ containing two,” ok ‘containing three,” er ) 

‘containing four,” ees ‘‘eontaining five,” etc. In like 
manner from the cardinal numbers are formed relative ad- 
jectives from one to ten; these present no difficulty. It 
must be remarked, ean that from ,. yl “two,” a dual of 


which the singular, if it could have one, would be wl for 5; 
the ‘relative adj ective is formed by recurring to the form of 
the singular i) and SP like ca. From eleven to nine- 
teen, the numeratives ‘composed of two indeclinable words, 
form their relative adjectives from the first word only, wholly 
suppressing the second; whence it follows that these ad- 
jectives exactly resemble those derived from numeratives 
from one to nine; thus er is the relative adjective of Ja 


a an 


“two,” and of pic Ll “ tavelve 5” ee is that éf ce 
“five,” and of jie oe « Sfteon.” From ae fo 


hundred,” is formed the relative adjective ciphe or on : 
and from 2 al an thousand,” cl. 


PERIODIO NUMERALS, 


77. Numerative words denoting a periodical return, are 
of the measure (jes. They are put in the accusative with 
or without an article, as if or ar “every three (days, 
months, ete.),” so-\s or “yal “every eight (days, months, 
ete.).” When for the sake of precision the days, eto. must 
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be specified they express the same in the following manner: 
i rl ie oe os i, “he drinks wine once every three 
years.” 

a. Numerative words denoting “ simple” or “single,” “ double,” 


g 


" triple, ” ete, are expressed thus, jie “single,” Ciclde “ double,” 


Cage. 


ileal ray triple,” sles da) )\ “‘ quadruple,” ete. 
NUMERAL ADVERBS. 


78. Words corresponding to our “once,” “ twice,” 
“thrice,” etc., are generally expressed by a word denoting 
“time” or “turn” in the accusative case preceded by the 
requisite numeral, thus “once” is expressed by 3, or 5, or 


gs ? 


rae P - “trice 9 by wore : 6¢ thrice” by ole oil, ete. 


79. The Arabs have a curiqus idiom in expressing their 
dates and other large numbers, placing, generally, the units 
before the tens, the tens before the hundreds, and the 
hundreds before the thousands, This rule obtains strictly 
when the number consists of only two figures, decades and 
units; but if thousands and hundreds are employed, the 
thousands may optionally come first, then the hundreds, then 
the decades, and lastly the units, though the former mode 
is the more common. Thus in expressing in words the year 
1862 they say “‘two and sixty and eight hundred and one 
thousand.” This idiom is probably owing to the circum- 
stance that the numerical cyphers of the Arabs, which they 
borrowed or adopted from the Hindiis, read contrariwise 
to their alphabetic characters, sc. from right to left; so that 
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when an Arab, in reading, comes-to such a number.as 1862 
for example, he naturally decyphers the group of figures 
from right to left, for the reasons we have just stated. 


Of the Adjective—dua\ . 


80. The Adjective has two genders and generally three 
numbers like the substantive, but the explanation of its 
concord with the latter belongs more appropriately to our 
Section on Syntax. At present we shall confine ourselves to 
the mode of forming the Comparative and Superlative Degrees 
of Comparison. 


81. The comparative : formed from the positive by pre- 
fixing |, as. “ good,” pet better,” and takes in general 
us “than,” after it; thus Cait: oo path ES SH “thou art greater 
than the king.”’ Sometimes the mere positive with ye is used 
to express the comparative, as in the following line from 
Elnawabig ; pial a pe ost » ‘the present day is better 
than the past.’? The particle uss however, and some others 
often follow the comparative in place of (ye, 80 as to express 
either a comparative or superlative degree according to circum- 
stances; as wall 3 us al ‘more or most intrepid in war.” 
In the feminine of the comparative .5 quiescent after fatha 
is added in place of | prefixed, as +S “great,? 731 ‘ greater”? 
(masc. ), sp “greater” (fem.). The particle .. does not 
always immediately follow the comparative ; as in the follow- 
ing example: cet yy) urs sce jel “Dearer to me than the 
apple of mine eye.” 
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82. Without ..,. the form oat when followed by a genitive 
expresses the superlative degrce, as owl at “the best of 
men.” It becomes superlative also where the substantive 
precedes the adjective, as Ary usaes “Sa’dI is most wise.” 
It has likewise a superlative sense when placed absolutely 


2° Gre 


with a substantive or pronoun in construction, as .Jucll bs 
‘they two are the most upright;” wl oye Shc a 
‘they are the most excellent among human beings.” Of the 


comparative and superlative we shall treat more fully in our 
Section on Syntax. 


so“? 
Of the Pronoun—jepd\. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


83. These consist of two classes, viz., the Isolated and the 
A fized. The Isolated are the following, viz. :— 


Ist Pers. Sing. GI “1.” (No Dual). Ist Pers. Plur. = “we,” 

2nd Pers, Sing. Masc. eo. Fem. Sl “thou.” Dual comm. Wil 
“you two.” Plur. Mase. el, Fem. on “you.” 

3rd Pers. Sing. Mase. > “he,” Fem. e. “she.” Dual comm. Vs 
“they both.” Plur. Masc. a, Fem. ws “they.” 


a. We may here observe that the third person masculine > loses 
its first vowel damma, and the third feminine its Aasra, when preceded 
py either of the conjunctions 4 and 3, which both denote “and ;” 
thus, instead of ay , they say 52); 80 for cb) they say es We 
may also observe that the Personal, Demonstrative, and Relative 
Pronouns have the same variation of gender and number as nouns, 

‘ 5 
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but they have no difference of case, with the exception of the duals of 
the Demonstratives and Relatives, which follow the mode of other 
duals, as we shall immediately see. The first person is naturally of 
the common gender, and wants the dual number. 


84. We now come to the Affixed Pronouns, which oceur 
almost in every line, and are always annexed to a verb, a 
noun, or a preposition. When added to verbs they are 
generally in the accusative case, though often in the dative, 
especially when another accusative comes immediately after. 
When joined to nouns they are possessive or relative. When 
affixed to a preposition they have a personal and sometimes 
a relative sense. The Affixed Pronouns are the following: 


Ist Pers. Sing. is or 3 “‘of me” or “me.” (No Dual). 1st Pers. 
Plur. U “of us” or “us . 

Qnd Pers. Sing. Masc. 25, Fem. cS, “of thee” or “thee.” Dual 
oan US “of you both,” etc. Plur. Mase. 8 3 Fem. <§ “of 
you,” ete. 

3rd Pers. Sing. s “of him” or “him;” \S “of her” or “her.” Dual 
la “of them both,” etc. Plur. Mase. e 5 Fem. e " of 
them.” , 


a. We here add a few examples to illustrate the use of the affixed 
pronouns, premising that in all nouns the nination disappears when 
the affixed .s> is added ; thus. CoS “a book; sits “my book.” 
The other affixes also displace the nanarion, but the simple vowel 
remains; thus, jis “a house ;” so ‘ ‘his house.” We must also 
notice a few changes or modifications which take place both in tne 
termination of the words to which the pronoun is atixed, and also in 
the initial syllable of the affixes themselves. 
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b. The affixes 5, las, a, and “2, turn the damma of the s into 
kasra when another kasra immediately precedes; a3, 45 oye ‘from 


his master,” or when following the .s> of prolongation; as, 43 “in 


co Ff 


“it.” The pronoun of the first person .5 in the case of 


him” or 
kasra preceding it, takes fatha above it, when anncxed to any word 
ending with |, ,, or .s, without vowels; as, las “sins,” SUlbd 
“my sins ;” ie ‘of my faithful (people) ;” (a: “‘a staff,” Glas 

“my staff ;” ely “ an archer,” vo “my archer.” After kasra ,s is 
frequently omitted in the vocative case; a8, Wy, ) “my lord!” 
or when another us (officiating for hamza *) precedes ; as, gel “my 
friends ;” ctl “my fathers.” For the verbal affix isi» only y is 


sometimes “ase: 5 BB, er assist me,” for isis iypail 


_ ¢. Not only the nanation vowels, as we have already stated, but also 
the .., in the duals and in the perfect masculine plurals, are dropped 
when followed by the affixed pronouns; as, ,UUS “two books,” shy 
“his two books,” etc. When affixed to words ending in §,they change the 
latter into =; as, ae “an aunt,” SAE “thy aunt.” In the 8rd 
person plural masculine of the preterites of verbs, also in the 2nd 
person plural masculine of the imperatives, the quiescent alif after , is 
rejected ; as, \ yas “they eae 7 Uy yas 7 they ie us;” and 
after 6 verbal termination s they add ,*-; as, « J pati “you assisted,” 
543 sya ‘you assisted him.” When following verbs or nouns ending 
in .s quiescent after fatha, .5 either remains, or is changed to \; as, 
ws “he threw,” ave, or ale) “he threw him.” es “a boy,” ss 
and 435 “his boy.” In particles final _s forms a diphthong with the 
preceding fatha; as, v) “to,” al “to him.” In books where no 
vowel points are used _s is sometimes added to the 2nd person feminine 
singular to distinguish it from the masculine; thus, ce for us : 
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d. The affix us in place of _s7-, is used when Jeunes to verbs, and 
also to ‘lage ending in a such as o ; St, as oF , etc.; as, 
ol ‘that I;’ es for se “from me;” the two nins of the latter, 


however, always coalesce, as Ler The affixed pronouns, when the 
particle J is prefixed, have often a possessive signification similar to 
the Latin idiom, mzhz est, t2bz est, 2llt est, etc., a8 usd in this phrase 
from our fable, § 43, where the pig says, ah sd nar ps all i 


“ego miser, non est lana mihi, neque lac;” “1 wretched have neither 
wool nor milk.” 


e. Two affixes may be annexed to one word, when that of the first 
person is always placed before the second, and the second before the 


third ; as, aujllas | “he gave it to me’ hs “he or it will, or may, 


or can suffice thee against them,” 2.e., “will protect thee from 
them.” 


J. These pronouns may also be put separately after verbs to denote 
the accusative case, but with the particle " prefixed to them ; as, 
ENN oe age “he beat you;” or they may be placed before the verb 
in the ame sense as a the following passage from the Kuran: 


3S Ive 


eon OU Vy one OU ‘Thee we adore, and thee we call to our 
7 
aid.” In like manner ili other affixes, as, ast © me;” eu “us; 


Ul “thee” (fem.) ; USL oe two ;” Sut “you” ike ns os 
“you” (fem.) ; U1 “him ;” Ist) “her ;” Lali! “them” (two); aul 
“them” (masc.) ; oul “them” (fem.). 
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80 The Demonstrative pronoun, implying an object near 


PS rms gg a yf es pp 
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at hand, is expressed \3 “this” (fic), and is declined as 
follows : 


PLURAL. DUAL. SINGULAR. 


OBLIQUE. nox. 
Ne ee “ “ | “f 
dy) or 3341 pe ye ly Mase. 


7 ; : _ > Fem. 
— — we Be 9 ghd rT) 


aa 


The remote demonstrative, ‘‘ that’? (ile) is formed from the 
above by adding <9. 


PLURAL. DUAL. SINGULAR, 


7 Babs o o a 


si Esl | 6633 G61 NS Mase, 
a eee E65 Ls OG Fem. 


J is often inserted before cS, as EN or EBs ; eb or Aaa 
(for CMG, etc.) ls is frequently prefixed to 15 and cy 5, the 
\ being gencrally dropped, and represented in pointed books 
by ~ or a perpendicular fatha; thus 


PLUBAL. DUAL. SINGULAR, 


OBLIQUE. NOM. 
“3 v7 | <1 
"Yap Be los \a2 Masc. 
vr) 71 ~t 
— gr ye sdb Fem. 


138 “this”? is sometimes used for the personal pronoun 
“thou” or “ you,” though it is then in general expressive of 7 
contempt or detestation, as ras U & “O thou.” 
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THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS, 


86. The Relative ‘‘ who,” “‘ which,” “‘ that,” is compounded 
of the article N and usd, the .J of the article being omitted 
in the singular and masculine plural, and the initial .J of the 
pronoun marked by fashdid, as formerly observed under the 
article (§ 46 a). It is declined as follows: 


PLURAL. DUAL. SINGULAB. 
OBLIQUE. NOM. OBLIQUE. NOM. 
76 S- 7 aor v-d 2 -é 7 e- 
ena eo] pp AU youl us! Mase. 


bd 2G sts Ge £G - G- ur G- ar G- 
AON oH) AUT out ot] elt LT | il Fem. 


This relative does not admit of any of the servile letters 
being prefixed, excepting C3, <5, (J, and 5, which, as we 
have already observed, we consider to be inseparable particles 
not serviles. The oblique cases are seldom used, and it is 
often construed with the | affixed pronouns annexed to the 


subsequent word, as 4 wil ‘in which,” for will 5 he sail 
9I-ES 


* from which, ” for salt or aul asl § ‘whom I saw,” for 


I OBs 


ul, sil; or, sometimes with a word intervening, as 
ID“CI 


ey \e3 ca ‘(the land, etc.) in which he was born. is 


87. The Pronouns .,« “he who,” “‘those who,” ‘ who- 


ever,” and “that which,” or ‘‘ whatsoever,” “ 


whatever,” 
are also relatives including the antecedent, the former referring 


to rational beings and the latter to brutes or lifeless objects, 


O44 2I°P Um 


as in the proverb: nll a eal | Cait eet ” “He who 
commits (has committed) to the care of the wolf (the pastur- 
ing of) the sheep, certainly does (has done) an injustice.” 
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Whereupon Al Damiri in his “‘ History of Animals,” shrewdly 
observed that there was a greater injustice done to the wolf 
than to the sheep; because, says he, “ they employed him to 
do that which was not in his nature.” 


a. or employed interrogatively, also receives the genders, numbers, 
and cases; but nothing must then be added after this word. For 
example, should a person say to another, “Some one is come,” or “I 
have seen somebody ;” if the other should simply ask “ Who?” or 
“Whom?” the proper word in Arabic is pon etc. 


PLURAL, | SINGULAR. MASCULINE. 
& 


Who? oe What two ? yes Who? yo Nom. 


oC 4 


| 
were =| Of whom ? e Gen. 


Of what two? ? oe 
Of whom? etc. Whom? = \ae| Accus. 


for all cases. | Gen. and Acc. ue for all cases. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS, 


88. cs feminine bl “who?” “which?” “what?” “ of 
what kind ?” etc., is generally used interrogatively, govern- 
ing the substantive in the genitive, as ts A ‘what book?” 
When it is employed alone, without a substantive, it receives all 
the numbers and cases; thus dual, out, fem. Jor plural coll 
fem. Goll. The singular, as well as the plural, are declined 
‘as triptotes. It is often joined with we and Ws, as “al 
‘whoever ;” “ whosoever ;” a! “whatever;” “ whatso- 
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ever;’’ and sometimes plurally, wel mase. “el fem. “ which 
of them?” dual ial, ete. 


RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS. 


89. Reciprocal actions are expressed by the noun (uw 


Ada 


“soul,” “self,” with the affixes, as eee cas! “T pleased 
myself;” or in the following remarkable incellit of the 
despotic influence which Baitina, the famous chief of the 
assassins, so celebrated in the history of the Crusades by the 
name of “the Old man of the Mountain,” had over his 
followers. When this chieftain had become powerful and 
terrible to the surrounding princes, he drew at last the 
attention of the Sultan Jalalu-d-daula, who sending an am- 
bassador to require his submission, he thus received him: 
“When the ambassador appeared in his presence, he called 
before him some of his people; and giving the signal to 
a young man among them, said to him, ‘Stab yourself,’ and 
he did so; he ordered then another to precipitate himself 
from the castle, which he did, and was dashed to pieces. 
Then he said to the Sultan’s ambassador, ‘Of subjects such 
as these, seventy thousand are thus observant of me: let this 
be the answer.’” The words in dass A: oe are as saben 


& 
3 2 es 077 
S22 : 


>] 

a. In the Lowland Scotch dialect of the Anglo-Saxon I have 
frequently heard the expression “ the sel’ o’t,” i.e. “the self of it,” 
instead of “‘itself,” which last is probably a contraction of “its self.” 
The expressions “himself” and “themselves” are apparently incor 
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rect, for the- amendment of which the late Dr. Gilchrist laboured un- 
successfully to substitute “his self” and “their selves,” so as to con- 
form with the Arabic idiom. 


6. Pronouns are seldom used in the plural to express anything 
irrational ; but the feminine singular is substituted i in the place of it ; 
thus, Cist sda is the proper expression for “ these books,” and not 


ery AP This observation appiies also to nouns, as will be more 
fully detailed in the Syntax. 


4 


SECTION III. 
Of the Verb—Jail. 


90. The theme of the Arabic verb is named (jc\ “ the 
root,” which is the third person singular masculine of the 
Preterite tense, as of all the persons the simplest, consisting 
only of radical letters; the other inflexions being formed 
from it, by the prefixing, inserting, or adding one or more 
of the servile letters we have already mentioned § 48. The 


letters which compose the root are called FA “radicals ;”? 


99+ 77 


and the seven letters comprised in the word \pwuc, (“they 


fatten’’), are denominated 1; “serviles” or “letters of 
increase.” 


a. It is customary with most writers on Arabic Grammar, when 
commencing their description of the verb, to perplex the learner 
with a long discussion on the formation and meaning of the various 
derivatives, or as they foolishly call them conjugations, which may 
emanate from the primitive verbal root. In this respect I differ 
from them in foto. I hold it to be by far the better plan, in the 
first place, to explain fully a single paradigm of a perfect primitive 
root; then the student will be enabled, with advantage, to comprehend 
the purport of the derivative formations. 


91. The verbs are either Triliteral or Quadriliteral; the 
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first consisting of three radical letters, as <i “he made ;” 
the other of four, as 75>5 “he turned.” They are also 
divided into Perfect, the root consisting of three strong 


Ol gf 


consonants, as (310 “he spoke the truth;” 3 “he was 
quiet.” The only peculiarity of $5 (for 53) which is also 
called a Surd verb, consists merely in the fact that the third 
radical is the same letter as the second, (both coalescing 
on certain occasions, by tashdid =). The Perfect and Surd 
verbs are also called jirm or robust. All other verbs which 
have one or more of the injirm letters \, y, and cs for their 
radicals, are called irregular, infirm, or imperfect, as jlo “he 
went,” (JG “he said,” etc., which will be detailed in our next 


Section. 


a. In triliterals the firat letter is called the #3 Ja of the root, 
the second the oe ’ain, and the third the al lam, because the 
verb a (“he made”), as we have already stated, is usually 
taken as the paradigm of the regular triliteral verb. In quadri- 
literal roots, the model being ces the first letter is named /@, the 
second ‘ain, the third lam the first, and the fourth lam the second. 


92. The Arabic Verb has only one Conjugation ; and like 
the noun it has three numbers, the Singular, the Dual, and 
the Plural. They have also two genders, the Masculine and 
the Feminine. Their Persons, as in other languages, are 
three ; but the third, being the root, precedes the second, and 
the second the first. The First Person has no Dual and both 
its singular and plural are of the common gender. All this 
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will appear sufficiently obvious from the paradigm given below 
under § 94, ete. 


93. The Arabian grammarians arrange their moods and 
tenses differently from the Europeans, dividing their paradigm 
into five parts: Ist, the Preterite; 2nd, the Aorist; 3rd, the 
Imperative; 4th, tne Participle; and Sth, the Infinitive. 
These, however, do not exactly correspond to our moods and 
tenses of those denominations; the Preterite in particular 
being frequently used to express the Present, while the 
Aorist represents both the Present and the Future, as well 
as the Conditional and other tenses, as will be explained 
more at large after the conjugation of the Perfect or Regular 
Verb. 


94. We now procced to exhibit a paradigm of a Perfect or 
Regular Arabic Verb, both active and passive, adopting as our 
model the root (Jes ““he made,” “did,” or “ acted.” 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


Ist Part—The PReEtTERITE lal ‘he did” or ‘‘ made.” 


PLURAL. DUAL SINGULAR. 
YEM. MASC. YEM. MASC. YrEaM. MASC. PERSON. 
ae 1 he3 hes Gi G 33 lad 3rd 
COMM 
36 Ree v Is 2 eee ore o {72 
ws pales lichei cle cls 2nd 
com™, comm. 
Ao? Sg 3 4 
Les woles Ist 


2nd Part -The Aorist ¢ Gill “he makes” or “ will or may 
make.” 


PLURAL. DUAL. SINGULAR. 
VEM. MASC. YEM. MASC. PERSON. 
ce eu Pa PGs ara 0742 9.4bes I -Gs 
rw Lge ew AR ( nes 1 3rd 
COMM. 
en ete Pd pur C2 os ov 7be g aus 
pes erga | Bae wale ects 2nd 
COMM. cOouMM. 
& 
I, £07 td ad 
ea ett) Ist 


Cru, 


8rd Part— The ImpERATIVE yl . 


cll tat | dat | tat ait | nd 


rd oo” of 


4th Part—The Partictrie "tela “the maker” or “‘he who 


make” or ‘‘ do thou,” ete. 


makes.”? 
PLURAL. DUAL. BINGULAR. 
dels or at ane volt Jeb dels dels 


Sth Part—The Inrinitivz or VeRrBaL Noun (Jail. 
Je, Js, or Les ‘the act of making” or “‘ doing.” 


PASSIVE VOICE, 


95. The Passive Voice has only three parts, viz., the 
Preterite, the Aorist, and the Participle. It wants the 
imperative and infinitive; but the want of the imperative 
may be supplied by a modification of the aorist with the 
particle J prefixed, as pad ‘let him be assisted.”” The 
passive preterite differs from the active only in the vowels of 
the first and second radical letters; the first having always 
damma, and the second kasra. In the Aorist the incre- 
mental or servile letters included in the technical word _,.5\, 
at the beginning always have damma for their vowel, and 
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that of the second radical is always Sutha, as may be seen 
in the following paradigm : 


Ist Part—The PRETERITE. 


PLURAL. DUAL. SINGULAR. 


YE. MASC FEM, MASC. FEM MASC PERSON 
ou F£ ne yaa A Ge + Pf Pa 
\ les hes Wei cjsi 8rd 
vd 7 o ad fo 7 
' COMM. 
Gs CHL SP 79 D & 2 & PS 
had 2 sls : wed ulead 2nd 
COMM, COMM 
vu 8 SG PS 
: : Ist 


2nd Part—The Aorist. 


Pa {-o9 Pd 249 W722 a7? , 7 us 9 7S 
wr ode | he ule | Ue dey | Srd 
c : 


38rd Part—The Particrrzez. 


CNyaie Uylyete | pris Syke | Dyas Uytis | 

96. Such is the Arabic verb “pur et simple,” which the 
student is particularly requested to commit carefully to 
memory before he proceeds a step farther. In order to do 
this the more effectually he may write out as an exercise 
the two following verbs, viz., a “he broke;” and (53 “he 
separated.” The first is preciscly like (xs in every respect. 
The second differs in one single instance, viz., the vowel 
of the middle radical of the aorist active and consequently 
of the imperative throughout is /asra, not fatha; thus ay : 
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etc., not 5%, as will be more fully explained hereafter. In 
the Passive Voice all verbs have precisely the same measure, . 


as 1n as, thus €, G;, etc. 


Observations on the Tenses, of the Regular Triliteral Verb. . 


THE PRETERITE. 


97. The reader may have observed that the persons of the 
Preterite Tense are formed by adding some sort of termina- 
tion after the radicals. According to the Arabian gram- 
marians these terminations are the personal pronouns in a 
more or less perfect state, elther expressed or understood ; 
and that is a good reason why the learner should have 
mastered the pronouns before coming to the verb. The 
middle radical of the preterite of several verbs takes kasra, 
and sometimes damma, in place of fatha. Those that take 
kasra may be either transitive, as ole “he knew,” or in- 
transitive, as ¢, 3 ‘he was glad,” o> “he was sad.” Such 
verbs as take damma for the middle radical of the preterite 
are always of an intransitive or neuter sense, as a “he was 


an an 
ugly,” =» “he was handsome.” 


a. There is this difference in meaning between neuters with kasra 
for the middle radical, and those that have damma, viz., the former 
denotes an accidental state or condition, and the latter a state that 
is constant or natural ; thus (, > “he was sad” from some accidental 
cause ; a “he was deformed” naturally. In all verbs the vowels 
of the first and third radicals of the Preterite are always /atha. 
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6. There are some verbs that have two, or even all the three 
vowels, for the middle radical of the Preterite; but each with a shade 


of difference in the signification ; thus, ae “he begged humbly ;” 


ze ‘he was contented ;” » ‘he built ;” re “he lived long ;” 
“we “it was cultivated” or “ inhabited.” | 


c. When the third radical of the Preterite happens to be .~ inert, 
and the appended termination begins with .», the two similar letters 
naturally coalesce by ¢ashdid, thus a3 in the 2nd person singular 
is written es and E. , ete. In like manner when the third radical 
is 4» it unites by ¢ashdid with the c=) of the termination, but the “» 
does not alter its own form ; te! makes in the 2nd person singular 
eas . The same rule applies when the third radical is either 
d, 5, Le, b, or &, which have an affinity in sound to the letter cw; 
thus, RIK for EKO If the third radical be .., it coalesces by 
tashdid with the .., of the termination of Ist person plural and the 


3rd person plural feminine, as Al for ali etc. 


d. In De Sacy’s “ Grammaire Arabe,” we are, at this stage of the 
work, treated with fifty or sixty pages 8vo. on the various idiomatic 
uses of the Preterite and Aorist Tenses. Such a discussion is 
altogether preposterous; as the subject evidently belongs to the 
Syntax, to which we accordingly postpone it. 


THE AORIST. 


98. The Aorist generally corresponds to our present tense 
and frequently to our future. It is formed, as may be 
observed in the paradigm, from the preterite by prefixing to 
the different persons, one or other of the letters |, =, .., or us, 
and by adding one or more of the same as terminations. 
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The prefixed serviles have constantly jfatha, excepting 
in the Ist, 2nd and 3rd of the derivative formations 
of the triliteral verb, and the primitive form of the 
quadriliterals, where they take damma. If the second 
radical of the preterite has damma, it remains also damma 
in the Aorist; but if fasra it is changed to fatha, 
excepting as) “it was pleasant,” > “‘he thought,” Cua) 
“he despaired,” (jaw “it dried,” (as “he excelled,” las 
“he despaired,” and v4, “he appeared ;” which may be 
pronounced either with fi tha or kasra and even sometimes 


with damma, as es es or ny! sO ere cee or were 
But if the second radical takes fatha in the preterite it is 
changed in the Aorist to damma, as % “he wrote,” 226. 
or to kasra, as (5s “he struck,” opt > unless the second or 
third radical is a guttural letter, in which case, though it is 
frequently changed, it sometimes remains fatha, as «3 “he 


I Ge 


barked,” en) Jed “he entered, dei; Jed “he occupied,” 


erie 


Jats ; a ‘he presented,” aoe and in the same manner with- 
out a guttural 2%) “he leant upon,” (57, and | “he re- 
fused,” as \—The last radical has damma, but when followed 
by the serviles |, .,, 5, OF «s, it is sometimes changed, and 
sometimes dropped. The Aorist, however, when preceded by 
certain particles, admits of several variations in the termina- 
tion, which are classed under the grammatical heads of 
Apocope, Antithesis, and Paragoge. 

a. The rules applicable to the middle vowel of the Aorist, and 
by consequence of the imperative, are neatly expressed i in the following 


Gs g~uUr CP Sur +4 we Ilr Ls Ie 


memorial couvlet : aoe os r-€ ps yearns e- o € 
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which may be freely rendered “1. Fatha (on the medial of the 
preterite) may give Aasra (as the medial of the aorist); 2. Fatha 
may give damma; 3. They may be both fathas; 4. Kasra may 
give fatha; 5. Kasra may give kasra; and 6. Damma gives 
damma;” as in the six following examples: 


INFIN PART. IMP. AORIBT. PRET. 
“He struck.” Uns Que ciel Cyd ae 1 
“He assisted.” Vas Pa sail pad ee 2 
“He opened.” 6 é ; al eu a 3 
“He knew.” Uke adie “lé| Ars phe 4 
“He counted.” Cue | Cale ano | ae Camo | 5 


“He was generous.” | Be, ° )'S asl ah ws 6 
99. Apocope, which, generally speaking, gives the Aorist 
a past signification, not only converts the damma of the 
last radical into yazm, but cuts off the final ., everywhere, 
excepting in the feminine plural. The particles which occa- 
sion this apocope are a ‘ not,” Ui “not yet, 3 “no, not,” and 
J when prefixed to the Aorist in an imperative sense: sins a 


“he did not assist,” may answer as a general example. 


PLURAL. DUAL. SINGULAR. 
PEM. MASO. YEM. MASKOC. PEM. MASC. PER. 
2 CLs Ls IFC - 2ICZ CF PI Gs GCI &s GS CIs be 


wrt d byor ds | yet d hard | paid por J 8 


26 IL be IIOP be 2 IG? ww Ie be GPF vo 
oe 


wes ol lypas ol pass “eras pl pad ol 2 


zo pd 1 
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_ @. To the above particles:may be added the following : wl Fas 
SA and a ‘whoever ;” le ‘ * whatever ;’ ;” along with its compen 


“oe IL e 
ils “all that;” US “ every tina that ;” aces, al and Lacs 
“ wherever ;’ ees * howsoever ;” ais and Cis “* however ;” ive 


a9 66 + ) 


“as often as; ” UN3I, gy and an ‘“‘ when,” “ whenever;” and in 


poetry 131 “when ;” provided, however, another verb in the retributive 
sense (as “ whatever you will do, I will do”) is subjoined in the same 
sentence. If hoth verbs are of a future signification, they conform 
to this rule; if only the first that does the same, but if the last 
alone is future, it follows either this, or the general rule; thus, 
pial pai Ls “whatever you will do, I will do;” Gas pal Le 
‘whatever you will do, I did ;” piel nwo We or pial Laks Sais Vs 
“whatever you did, I will do.” This rule holds good also when , 
an imperative precedes, to which the future is responsive; thus, 


ar gay srl “* assist me, I will assist thee.” 


100. Antithesis, by the influence of another set of particles, 
cuts off the final ., in the same manner, and changes the 
damma of the third radical to fate: These are 3 “by no 


means, not at all;” oD ne iio rer LS, 14 ‘that, in 


order to, because ;” il, LI, “lest ae go as not ;” s! “‘or;” Se 
until.” Also <5 prefixed to a future, referring to a pre- 


ee ICS 


ceding word, —S,.ai) _J ja/\ “assist me, and I will assist you;” 
likewise 4 ishecaes it implies ' ‘and at the same time,” as 


276 ma ae 7 


elle er Oa Js 3 “do not eat fish, and at the same 
time sic ;>” and also ws! or 131 “well! do so! come 
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on!” ete. : pe o “he will by no means assist,” is here put 
for a general example. 


PLURAL. DUAL. | SINGULAR. 
no ga Aes eR eas oe ee. | 
wt Wyner J] et tbe td | ei dt rr ot 8 
wg \yet J Lass uf sos yf pos yp 2 
pai i 


101. Paragoge adds to the Aorist °~ or ¢~ (but this last 
is added only in the singular, and in the plural masculine and 
common) when it denotes “ commanding,” ‘‘ wishing,” “in 
treating,” or “asking about futurity,” in the manner pei 
For example, when preceded by the particle Je, which has 
no equivalent in English, but corresponds to the Latin an? or 


num ? it will be as follows: (a4 Jj» “will he assist ?” 
EXAMPLE. 
PLURAL. DUAL. SINGULAR. 
YEM. MASC. FEM. MASO, FEM. MASC. 
e 269s 64 $ PIP C7 8+ 94s 6 7 8 FIGS & + Gr Ir & 4 ELPLO & 
per JP yoy je ae wrt JP wyyo Je 
= 269s V4 GIP LD | a eee G6 Ptr ur EB rIw UF 
E@-+Ir & G@+9l" & 
was Se | wre! je 


The particle Gi! “would to God,” etc., requires .,~- to be 
added to the singular of the Aorist and to the plural masculine 
and common; as wrt eat “would to God he would assist,” 
where the single .., merely is added, and the damma of the last 


radical changed into fatha. 
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EXAMPLE. | 
PLURAL. SINGULAR. 

A480, YEM. ASC. FER. 
CIP CP 2 be CGPI 7 £3 ad 7 7) a a Po 
CPI 2 bo ° &® PLCs 4 G4 Le IEF 6 be 
e “J beam oJ e “J bane J e y ; <a m 2 
WwW bed Ly oe wren oe 

e7ILSC 7 b&e & PICA 7 bs 


After this mode may be inflected wad and wpa “let him 
GrIs + 
assist ;” .).a5 ¥ and ere 3 “do not assist ; 


ceded by an oath, as ‘gee a ast, “by God he will assist ;” 


UsIure 


OF ,. jai) ais “then by God we will kill.” 


” or when pre- 


102. The Aorist is restricted to a future signification when 


preceded by the negative .) “‘not at all,” together with the | 


° 2 7 2 ae v- vd ° e 
particles Spe at and (w; which is also often the case 
2 07f 47 &es ICY 7 IG 


with J, as ual ap oe pe T gat | ‘for we a 
pity him who laments, nor be moved for him who weeps.” 
This effect of J, moweret, takes place only when neither of the 
negative particles Ay Ui, or a have occurred in the phrase 
before. When these rules do not operate, or when the 
indefinite is preceded by \., it becomes a present tense: 


26CIA EP LI F726 #4 


GU alas yu Lal 5 Glas 285 Jai oy “he who shall do that 


maliciously and unjustly, we will punish him by fire.”’ 


OF THE IMPERATIVE. 


103. The Imperative, which is used only in the second 
person, corresponds with our Imperative in affirmative com- 


/ 
4 
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mands and exhortations. Like the Aorist it sometimes adds 
“yr)\ “do thou assist,” ete. 
This mood is formed by prefixing |, called the alif of union, 


and written | when another word precedes. When beginning 


the Paragogical niin annexed, as 


a sentence it has always kasra, as ret “know thou ;” es 5a 
“strike thou ;” unless the vowel of the penult radical, which 
is always the same with that of the aorist, be damma, when 
\ also takes damma, as pal ‘assist thou;” the first and 
last radicals being inert. The initial alif is sometimes 
dropped when : or 5; are prefixed. In the formation 
of the genders and numbers, the final serviles |, .,, ,, and 
.s are employed as in the Aorist. The Imperative being 
used, as we have stated, only\in the second person, the other 
persons are supplied by the Aorist; .} with a kasra being 
prefixed, as pax} “let him assist ;” pac ‘let us assist ;” 
hak is also ssaeaie the case with the second, as po 

“assist thou;”? but the ,} drops kasra and becomes inert 
when 4 or 5 is prefixed, as ak ‘then let him assist ;” J 
itself being even then sometimes omitted. The second person 
singular of the Imperative of the primitive verb is sometimes 
represented by an indeclinable word of the form Js or StS; 
thus Ql or J\i “alight thou.” — 


OF THE PARTICIPLE ACTIVE OR NOUN OF AGENOY. 


104. The participle of the primitive triliteral verb in the 
active voice is of the form Brice and in the passive of the 
form Js. There are however many other forms; and 
particularly igs and ,} poe which are both active and passive. 
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It has been objected to these participles that they are merely 
verbal adjectives, conveying no idea of time. It would seem, 
however, that they are rather of all times, according to the 


I 


context, as in the following instance, (bse ly pao’ aul ; 
“God is seeing (sees) what they do,” where j<) evidently 
expresses present time. 


OF THE INFINITIVE OR VERBAL NOUN. 


105. The Infinitive, in Arabic, differs somewhat from the 
same part of the verb in most European languages; inasmuch 
as it is always a verbal noun, and generally declinable in the 
singular as a triptote. It is used often adverbially in the 
accusative case, and, by a peculiar idiom, is joined sometimes 
in construction with its own verb, to give a greater energy 
to the expression, thus U2 436 literally, “he struck him 
striking,” ¢.e., ‘‘ he struck him severely.” 


a. Mr. Richardson, in his Arabic Grammar, and of course his mere 
copyists, say ‘that the Infinitive (in Arabic) differs greatly from those 
of all other languages!” This is too sweeping an assertion, and 
besides, it contains three dits of nonsense—Ist, it is ungrammatical 
or illogical; 2nd, it is untrue; and 8rd, it is absurd in any ove man 
to speak in this style of “‘all other languages.” In Greek, German, 
and Italian, the Infinitive is frequently employed as a verbal noun— 
Just as it is in Arabic. 

6. The Infinitives of the primitive transitive verbs are formed 
regularly, as Us, etc., in the paradigm ; but those of the intransitives 


are irregular, and reducible to no rule, without innumerable excep- 
tions. Grammarians make in all thirty-six different forms, as under: 
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8S 7 2eep Srv es 


7 8 | wa 19 | Fa 10 as a 
Sr 7b S769 SOPs 
igi 29 523, 20 inai 11 pai 2 
& 99 o°? 8° 6 Sb 
yas 80 | agai PL | is 1 7, 8 
aad GS rue Grrl gr 
iy Sl | gla 2 | ia 18 ya 4 
aor 99 5 707 Sr + S79 
5 yyas 82 wipe 23 ing) 14 ya § 
S77 Sf -v BS" #7 Soe 
ae 33 wi pas 24 5 shai 18 ye 6 
Fane 84 | Gla 25 | gle 16 jhai 7 
S 6s S 97 Serr & 79 
Sr usr Ss 7 cur $7 
byawe 36 ye 27 | spa 18 yw 8 


c. The Infinitives of the derivative intransitives are formed in a 
similar manner, by inserting the characteristic serviles, and observing * 
the general rules, as in the other inflections. They are, however, 
subject to various irregularities, for attaining a knowledge of which, a 


dictionary is the simplest mode, and indeed the only proper guide. 


OF THE DERIVATIVE FORMATIONS. 


106. There are twelve distinct formations of verbs derived 
from the primitive triliteral. The last we have just detailed 
in full; and the derived forms, all of which bear some affinity 
more or less close to the primitive, are divided into three 
classes according as they are augmented by one, two, or three 
of the servile letters. The verb Jas “he made,” is still re- 
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tained as a general paradigm. It is well adapted to serve as 
a model, as its three radical letters are so clearly perceptible 
to the eye. 


107. The Derivative Formations are inflected precisely on 
the same principles as the primitive form; the persons having 
the same relation to the leading word in each tense, as those 
in the foregoing paradigms have to ue jee and dai ey etc. 
It will be only requisite, therefore, in place of swelling the 
grammar unnecessarily with a great number of whole length 
paradigms, to give the first word alone of every tense, leaving 
it to the learner, by way of exercise, to fill up the other 
persons, which he may find to be a considerable help to his 
memory, as tending to make a more lasting impression than 
several cursory readings. Of the Derivatives, the 3rd, 4th, 
6th, 7th, and 9th formations in general appear to occur most 
frequently, and therefore ought to have the greatest attention 
bestowed upon them. Next to these are the Ist, 2nd, and 5th 
formations; whilst the other four, but more especially the two 
last, are more confined in their use. The 3rd, 6th, and the fol- 
lowing formations which take servile \ in the beginning, drop 
that letter in the aorist and participle, as may be observed in 
the paradigms; and the 4th and Oth, where the initial is ;, 
frequently omit the latter in those persons of the aorist whose 
characteristic is , as ja for pas. We have subjoined a 
table of all the formations of the Derivative Verbs, in which 
the student will see at one view the third person singular of 
the preterite and aorist of each; the second person singular 
of the imperative as well as the participles and infinitives. 
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Crass First, ' 


Crass SEconpn. 


Crass THrep. 
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PRIMITIVE FORM. 


AORIST. 
I fur 


Sais 


TP. 


Sal 


DERIVATIVE FORMATIONS. 


S wsd & wt I wt 
e e e 

Pa Pl - 

Ss 79 (7) rd 9 ad 

elie Jeli Jely 

GS oF G bes 9 Us 
e e e 

rie bail 7 3 

5 wre? & O-4, 9 Grr 
Lee © 0 Soa 

a oe 

Ss 773 Oy ad 9? £077 
e oe Ss 

Ss aus G&G w& 9 #7 
e @e J 

rine Jat! |v Jaiy 

oa oa ? 
GS bP & sb I £7 


S CSG G6 Gse 9 Grtber 
e r ° 
ere : my Lets ) 
y* oe a o oo 
GS 709 6 #& & sree 
has | a | OG 
J y 

o& a 
GS cseP GS tsrG 9 osbls 


oa 


Pe Pa 
e 
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General Significations of the Derivative Verb with reference 
to the Primitive. | 


108. It remains for us now to describe briefly the nature and 
peculiarities of the Derivative Formations of the Verb which 
may be deduced from the primitive triliteral root. These are 
generally reckoned to be twelve in number, or, according to 
some Grammarians, fourteen. They have all the same termi- 
nations or inflections as the primitive verb. Grammarians 
very improperly call them conjugations ; but this term is apt 
to mislead the student, whose ideas of a conjugation are 
already formed according to the general usage of the Latin 
and French grammars, etc. Let not the student be alarmed, 
then, when he hears of the fifteen conjugations of the Arabic 
language, for there is in reality but one conjugation, according 
to our notions of the term. Instead of conjugations, then, I 
have here throughout made use of the term Formations. | 


a. Upon the various significations of the different derived forma- 
tions of the verb, some grammarians have entered into long details ; 
but, although well worth the notice of the curious investigator, 
these inquiries need not long occupy the attention of the student, 
especially at the present stage of his studies. The brief remarks 
here made will not be found without use, but it is only by 
reading and consulting the dictionary, that a knowledge can be 
gained of the true significations of the various formations. However 
minute might be the observations made upon the different meanings 
of the derivatives, we should still find many exceptions, which can 
only be learned by use; and the same must be said as to the par- 
ticular formations, in which any given verb is to be found. Some 
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roots are to be met with in only one formation, most are in several, 
none in all: 


109. The source, or third person singular, of the preterite 
tense of the primary verb, consists, as we have before stated, 
_ of three consonants, the first and last of which have always 
fatha for their vowel; and the middle letter has fatha, as a 
general rule, when the verb is transitive or active ; and either 
kasra or damma when neuter or intransitive; thus, (<5 “he 
wrote,” wi “he was sad,” as ‘he was great.” 

110. The first derivative formation doubles the middle 
letter of the primitive root, and its vowels are always three 
fathas, as in the preceding table. If the primitive root is 
transitive, the first formation is causal; thus, CS “he 
wrote,” becomes in the first formation 2S which means “he 
caused to write,” or “taught writing.” Again, when the root 
is a neuter or intransitive verb, the first formation is transi- 
tive; thus, SS “he was sad,” (55> “he saddened,” or “he 
vexed.” A few verbs of this formation are derived from 
nouns, and signify to form or produce whatever the noun 
_ signifies; thus, from js “bread,” is formed 74 “he made 
bread, or baked.” Another peculiarity of this formation 1s 
the ascribing of the sense of the primitive root to a given 
object ; thus, from if “ infidelity,’ comes the infinitive “iG, 
which signifies “‘ calling one an infidel;” so from E558 “Tying,” 
comes vii “accusing one of falsehood,” or “giving one 
the lie.” 


a. Verbs in the first formation are frequently, however, mere 
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synonyms of the primitive, or only distinguished by being understood 
7 6 


as a species of intensives; as jus and 5S “he broke,” (57) and (3,3 
“he separated” or “ dispersed,” etc. 


111. The second formation inserts alif after the first radical, 
and its vowels are always three fathas, as in the table. It 1s 
generally transitive, and often denotes a reciprocal action ; 
thus, oot ils Ny “Paul beat Peter,” implying, at the 
same time, that Peter jbeat Paul in return;’ and, in an 
intransitive sense, as Pay Pants AG oe “Peter sat down with 
Paul ;” 38 “he wrote to” or “corresponded with” 
(another person). 


a. The second formation has frequently the signification of the 
primitive, with this difference, however, that the indirect complement 
of the primitive triliteral root, which in the original form demanded the 
intervention of a preposition, becomes here a direct complement and 
meets the verb immediately; thus, aes and (J) have in the original 
form the preposition al before the indirect complement of the preceding 
verb; as iu y cnait | eG “T wrote a letter to the king.” Now 
if we here employ the second formation, the person to whom we write 
becomes the direct complement, and dispenses with the preposition 
Ms thus, SUIT eG and yj Ll, “1 wrote to the king,” 
“T sent to the Vazir.” So with intransitive verbs also; as ale 
*“he sat down,” in the third form signifies, to sit down with, or near 
one ; as CMa ville * “he Sat down near the Sultan.” In the first 
form this would be .. ght das alee 


112. The third formation prefixes alif, and it has always 
for its vowels three fathas, as in the table. Like the first 
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formation, it gives a causal or active signifieation to the primi- 
tive ; thus, 8) ‘he taught writing,” or “he dictated,” or 
‘made another write ;” so, from plas ‘“he was great,” comes 
bel “he deemed (another) to be great,” that is, he honoured,” 
or “he respected”? (another). It will be observed, then, as 
a general rule, that the first and third formations are the 


causals of the primitive triliteral root. 


113. The fourth formation, which prefixes the letter —», with 
a fatha, to the first formation, is generally of the passive or 
submissive sense of the root; thus, ele “he knew;” ale “he 
taught ;” al “he was taught,” or “he learned.” So, from 


e bd 9 
»” morals,” or “‘ polite literature, comes the 


co\ manners, 
infinitive of the first formation Cyt “teaching manners,” 
*‘chastisement ;”’ and thence the infinitive of the fourth 


formation +3 “submitting to be taught manners.” 


114. The fifth formation prefixes ~, with a fatha, to the 
second. It generally denotes reciprocity, co-partnership, or 
association ; thus, i les ‘beating each other ;” ibis 
“slaying each other ;”’ ile ‘fighting together,” etc. So 
CG “he corresponded (by writing) ;” ashi “he played 
with” (some one). Lastly, it may denote “ pretending,” the 
sense of the primitive; thus, 74,65 “he feigned sickness,” or, 
as they say at sea, “he shammed Abram;” so from ce 


§S§ 9 + # 
“jonorance,” comes Jatx* “ pretending ignorance.” 


115. The sixth formation prefixes the syllable .\ to the 
triliteral root, which is then pronounced with three fathas, 
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whatever it may have originally been, This formation is 
always of a passive signification; hence, strictly speaking, it 
is never used in the passive form; thus, S$ “he broke;” 
yp “it was broken;” so the infinitives, CS! “being 
changed,” yS\ “being broken,” are altogether passive in 


signification. 


116. The seventh formation prefixes |, and inserts 
(sometimes v or ) between the first and second radical of the 
triliteral, as may be seen in the table. Generally speaking, 
it denotes the passive or reflexive sense of the primitive 
triliteral root; thus, (5,5 “he divided ;” ) “it went to 
pieces ;” Css “he beat;” ihs ‘he beat himself” (in 
agitation, as ; hence the infinitive W\bs\ “ perplexity.” 
Sometimes it denotes reciprocity, etc., like the fifth forma- 
tion; thus, plac! ‘mutual contention ;” eles al collecting 
together.” 


a. In this seventh formation the place of the servile — is supplied 
by © whenever the first letter in the root is J, 0, or ;; thus, for ipa 
“*he was repelled,” is written | SF for eS) | = recorded’ ol, 
where the radical § is changed into o, or Sa, where the » be- 
comes J, or 00), where both remain. When the first letter of the 
root is one of these, _o, (4,6, or &, the = is changed into b, as 
oo “it was dyed,” for Eel; = “it was printed,” for ecb; : 
Ate “he was unjustly treated,” for al, in which instance the b is 
also changed into b, and is joined to the first by. tashdid. Lastly, 
when the first radical is \, ,, or 5, it is changed into .», and the 
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2 7%, 


two «2's unite by tashdid, as eel for Cah, | for = eA) 
for ps. 
117. The eighth and tenth formations designate colours, 


the tenth with more intensity; thus, pel 
iol “it was very yellow.” These formations are also used 


it was yellow ;” 


for expressing deformity, as nel or ales| “he was wry- 
faced,” “he had a distorted face ;” <5 ce! ie was crooked.” 


118. The ninth formation prefixes +! to the primitive 
root, as shewn in the table. Its general property is, asking, 
wishing, or demanding, the state or action expressed by the 
primitive; thus, 2 “he pardoned;” jie! “he begged 
pardon.” This formation agrees nearly with the Latin 
Desiderative Verbs, formed from the second supine by adding 
rio, such as esurio, ‘‘I desire to eat,’? from esu; so cenaturio, 
“T wish I had my supper,” from cenatu. For a full account 
of the various shades of meaning peculiar to the derivative 
formations of the Verb, the reader may consult Dr. Lumsden’s 
Persian and Arabic Grammars, as well as De Sacy’s Grammaire 
Arabe, where the subject is absolutely exhausted. 


119. The eleventh and twelfth formations, which occur 
but seldom, are only employed to heighten the energy of the 
primitive, as we do by adding “ exceedingly,” “very,” or 
some such synonymous word ; thus, from ois © it was harsh,” 
is formed cry! it was very harsh ;” from bic “he adhered,” 


comes byt ‘he adhered firmly” (to the neck of his camel): 
hence, figuratively, “he strenuously prosecuted his under- 
taking.” 
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120. We now come to the Passive Voice of the Derivative 
Verbs, and for the sake of variety we will adopt as our model 
the verb +a) “he assisted.” It cannot now lead to any mistake, 
after we have fully detailed the model jai. The student has 
only to bear in mind that the three letters .,, (, and ,, have 
taken the place of 5, ¢, and (J respectively. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


PARTICIPLE. | AORIST. PRETERITR. PORMATION. 
5G-9 IG? cad 
: paw pan ro I. 
: sole poly rs iL 
3 S709 ILI i i Ul 
SG--79 IGS 79 ad 
$2 7/39 I” 7079 7 99 
g] pokes pokey rr ¥ 
. S7OI 97 OI rd | 
a D aaa fa yo VI 
Sry 9 IPL co Mt 
pan ay Ps) VII. 
S762 9 IPCPLD P IG 
2 aa) jem IX. 
GLOSS IPCI o IY . 
speyeen soya soya XI. 
| SOG-U9 9G?’9 ve ae 
jyo~e Jy ayail All. 


a. The student may observe that we have in the above table omitied 
the VIII. and X. formations, which, from their nature, have no Pas- 


sive Voice. 


- 
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On Quadriltteral Verbs. 


121. Of these there are only three different formations 
from the primitive which itself corresponds with the primitive 
of the triliterals ; the first Quadriliteral formation agrees with 
the fourth triliteral; the second with the sixth; and the 
third with the eighth. They are formed as follows: primitive 
formation Fass; ; first derivative pots ; second ja, and 
third phat. The primitive consists simply of the four radi- 
cals, as as ood “he turned, or revolved;” the first derived 
formation is augmented by one servile, as a8 Ew “it was 
turned ;” and the second and third by two, as ana ‘it was 


tumultuous ;” asl ‘he was horror-struck,” “his hair stood 


on end.?? 


a. This species of verbs, however, bears a very small proportion to 
the triliteral, occurring but seldom. There will be no occasion there- 
fore to detain the learner longer upon the subject than just to present 
him with the leading words of each tense, as in the derivative 
triliterals; the other persons being inflected from these on the same 
principles, by the addition of the servile characteristics, already 
described. 


Active Voice. 


PRIMITIVE FORM. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. ae PRETERITS. 
or S 79 aay wos ec eer 
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DERIVATIVE FORMATIONS. 


INPINTTIVR, PARTICIPLE. IMPERATIVE. AORIST PRET. FORMATION 
an S wer 9 Lstre 97 Orre Sess 
Lo) ne ae oe Lad. ] 
a oo bd 
9 70 & S cress 6 FG I urbe 22OLG 
\ anes = he \ Il. 
e » 2 eo 2 
$70 & S 7c Gb + & ste @770 


Passive Voice. 
PRIMITIVE FORM. 


DERIVATIVE FORMATIONS. 


ky ed Pe I 2-rr79 27 GIP 
Lad ee 
pari, pans I. 
rey 7 
GLA 9762769 oF CID 
II. 
td oe 


eee} hl Il. 


__ 6, The observation made, § 106, with regard to the initial character- 
istics | and =», in the derivative verbs, answers likewise to the Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd of the above formations. 


122. In concluding my description of the Perfcct Arabic 
Verb, I must offer a few observations on those points in 
which I have differed from preceding writers. In the first 
place, I have deviated from them entirely in the arrangement 
and mode of treatment of the subject; secondly, I have dis- 
carded the term Future Tense from the paradigm, and instead 
thereof, have used the word Aorist as the more appropriate ; 
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and lastly, I have dismissed from my work the term Con- 
jugation, which, in the sense hitherto employed in Arabic 
grammars and lexicons, is a downright absurdity ; and to be 
tolerated only because writers on the subject have not had the 
moral courage to substitute a more appropriate denomination. 
I shall most probably be told by gentlemen of the red tape 
that these innovations of mine will lead to confusion in 
perusing the best Arabic lexicons, such as Freytag’s edition 
of Golius, etc. I can prove to them in a moment that their 
objection is utterly groundless. I am the very last person to 
adopt an innovation of any sort unless I feel convinced that 
it is a rational improvement. Let us for example take the 
following verbal root with such of its (so-called) conjugations 
as are in use, slightly abridged from Freytag’s edition of 
Golius, and partly from Schalch’s Vocabulary : 


a 


ee (Fut. i.) “he constructed a bucket for drawing water ;” Am 
“he was safe, sound, or unblemished.” II. conj. “ he made secure ;” 
“he saluted.” III. conj. “he made peace or friendship with another.” 
IV. conj. “he submitted or obeyed;” “he became a Muslim.” V. 
conj. “he accepted or received;” “he was made a Muslim.” VI. 
conj. (dual or plur.) “ they made peace one with another.” VIII. conj. 
“he touched with his hand or lips the sacred black stone in the temple 
of Mecca.” X. conj. “he submitted himself to the power of another ;” 


“he gave himself up.” 


6. Now if I were to compile or edit an Arabic lexicon, the 


preceding article would stand as follows: viz. pw (Aor. i.) “he 


constructed a bucket,” etc.; ple “he was safe, sound,” ate.—I. forma- 
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tion, Ae “he made secure,” “he saluted.”"—II. f. at “he 
made peace,” etc.—III. f. Am “he submitted or obeyed,” 
etc.—IV. f. eo “he accepted,” etc.—V. f. dls (dual or plur.) 
“they mutually made peace or friendship.”—VII. f. lsu “he 
touched,” etc.—IX. f. Aven “he surrendered himself into the 
power of another,” etc. Here the reader will observe that what 
Freytag and others call the Second Conjugation, 1 call the First 
Formation—and so on with the rest. In short, if you drop a unit 
from Freytag’s Roman Numerals denoting the Conjugation, you will 
have my numeral which denotes the Derivateve Formation ; and, vice 
versd, if you add a unit to my numerals, you will have the good old 
conjugation, if you think it of any advantage to you. 


c. I cannot help drawing the reader's attention to a very serious 
omission on the part of Freytag in his otherwise invaluable Lexicon. 
The work abounds in certain Latin abbreviations, such as cca. “ con- 
struitur cum accusativo;” ccga. “construitur cum gemino accusativo,” 
etc. ete.; together with some thirty or forty others. Now what I 
complain of is, that—at least in my copy of Freytag’s Lexicon, in four 
quarto volumes—the learned Professor has nowhere condescended to 
give one scrap of information respecting the abbreviations aforesaid. 
Whether he has been more attentive to the learner’s convenience in 
his abridged edition I am not able to say, as I have not got the work 
at hand. 


Of the Surd Verb—voll, also called iclaall, i.e. “doubled.” 


123. The term Surd is applied to such triliteral verbs as have 
the second and third radicals the same; thus, ‘3 for 5 “‘he fied,” 
and i for 344 -“ he extended,” are called Surds. In all the 
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Arabic grammars that I have yet seen(and I have seen several); 
this class of verbs is, I think, very improperly placed among 
the irregulars. Now the seeming irregularity is really eupho- 
nic and is reducible to a few simple rules, as follows. In all 
the inflections where, according to the conjugation of the 
perfect triliteral verb, the last radical is movable the penult 
radical coalesces with the last by ¢ashdid, and the vowel of 
the penult is then suppressed, unless the letter preceding it 
has jazm, for then the vowel of the penult radical is given to 
the latter, which would otherwise have jazm. In all the in- 
flections where, on the contrary, the last radical has jazm, 
these verbs are conjugated regularly; thus in the third per- 
son singular and masculine of the preterite, ~s> “‘ he loved,” 
becomes oa ; but the second person singular of the same 
tense is regular; a8 Gwce or Gs “thon hast loved.” 


a. In the third person of the singular masculine of the aorist 
wax? is contracted into Lc, the damma of the second radical 
passing to the first, in place of its jazm. If the aorist follows a 
particle producing jazm, or an apocope, it becomes regularly er: 
because the last radical having jazm, no contraction takes place. 
Under the influence of these particles, fatha or kasra may be given 
to the last radical in lieu of jazm; in this case the contraction return- 
ing 5 » ph for yi. In verbs of which the second radical in the 
Aorist tense bears damma, the same vowel may also be given to the 
last ; thus, instead of Sas we may write with the contraction SA), 
re , oF even Koes ° | 


_5. The imperative preserves its regular form. According to the 
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rule of the Surd Verb we should write .¢;i\, \i1, and |i, but the 
reason why the rule is not here followed, is, that the alzf of union is 
always followed by a letter bearing jazm. Beside the regular form, 
the imperative has another, in which the insertion of the second radical 
in the third does take place, except in the plural feminine. Alf of 
the imperative is omitted here, according to the rule, by which it is 
never prefixed to a letter bearing a vowel. 


PLUBAL. DUAL. SINGULAR. 


COMBE. Punt, MASC. PERS. 
@ 


MASO. 

oA We We wi BoB 2 

c. Surd Verbs follow in the passive voice the same rules as in the 
active ; thus, 53 is for yy kasra being dropped, because the preceding 
letter already bears a vowel; in the aorist it is for ey Satha 
being given to the preceding letter which before had jazm; but 
in the third person plural feminine without contraction cop The 
derivative formations of Surd Verbs follow a similar rule of contrac- 
tions in those forms which admit it. All the peculiarities above 
mentioned are fully illustrated in the following paradigm of ove “he 
extended,” and 5 he fled.” . 


Active Voice. 


PRETERITE. 
PLURAL. DUAR. SINGULAR. 

YRM. MASC. YEM. MASC. rEM MASC. PERSON. 

2U™s A : a id o- 6 go o- 
Lydeve lve Gre lve ve We 3rd 

@3 77 ve +7 7% 7r w oe? $ 214 
yiddve —pidave Liane CIIde Ie 2nd 

rad ¢ sf 
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AORIST. 
PLURAL. DUAL. SINGULAR. 
FEM. MASO. FEM. mASC. FEM. MASO. PERSON. 
of FIle 7 $I GIs : Pe $7r $7 
WO Lyd yi law CVV eS) 3rd 
76 IGS 2 $I GIs 7 wi 6 Ie 
POS gd yo wie and 
as- Ie 
Mi aol Ist 
| IMPERATIVE. 
2 I II 2Ie ge 67 & 
wl Woreh | tare | qsael soel | 2nd 
PARTIOIPLE. 
a oa x rd 6 - sé 7 gs? 
caldle Lalo | idle lol | gle le 
INFINITIVE. 
€ a 
Ve 


d. The preterite of this class, with regard to the vowel points, 
follows the same rule with those of the perfect verbs whose middle 
radical is damma or kasra, as ee “he touched,” for we Soe 
“thou hast touched,” ete. And the sorist corresponds with such as 
have fatha or kasra on the penult, as ae “he will bite,” for acy 
and en “he will flee,” for | yh . If preceded by the apocope-particles (see 
§ 99) the last radical takesjazm, and the whole becomes regular, as 3.0) R 
“it does not extend;” or if the contraction do take place, fatha or 
kasra are substituted for jazm, as Gan K or yan x “he will not bite ; 
and sometimes damma, when the penult takes damma also, as Sad “! 
“it does not extend.” | 


Passive Voice. 


PRETERITE. 

a $s a ed id a OF x 7) | : 
Wyo lyre | Gide lve wibe de , 8rd 

6¢ I ot Pf “% I - g “] 9 
widde — piduve Lis ddve IIe CIdte | 2nd 


7s 8 ; . 9 


Gore \ Lo Ist 
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AORIST. 
« 
PLURAL. DUAL. GINGULAR. 
YER MASC PEM. ™mASO, YEM MASO. PRROON. 
7 Oru a ea Oo-s G-F7 $3 $-9 
wy ayy ya I Mi RV) Srd 
2 OLOd 2 $e G-7 2 27d $-3 
OT gd pio uy RVY) 2nd 
ad $7? 
ROW wel 1st 
PARTIOIPLE. 
S 7 Ils 7 9 lowe ae A 2 Is G+ 9ve S 907 
Adee yddte | Vopdee pyldydre BOydee — dgdro 


124. The imperative, it may be observed, is inflected 
regularly, though it is sometimes contracted, in which case 
the initial ! is dropped, because the ae letter has a 
vowel (see § 36, a.) as, | 


are ies ie ae os 
Ww We lave vo 5 ve We 


125. The derivative formations have the same affinity to 
the primitives as those of the perfect forms have to theirs ; 
excepting, however, the Ist, 4th, and other derived forma- 
tions, which, having already one characteristic ¢ashdid, cannot 
take another upon the same letter, and are conjugated there- 
fore like the corresponding verbs of the regular system; thus, 
in the preterite active—d-\ for Oa4I Sail for Sasil; Sasol 
for 6a4:4|. In like manner in the aorist active—s0 for dx ; 


$ ets 


wy for ONAL § KOC) for anda). 
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PRET, OF 4rx FORMATION. PRET, OF ist FORMATION. 
SINGULAR. §INGuLan. 


PEM. MASC. FEM. MABC. PERSON. 
6 *4G re “G77 & +E 7G- 
IMS RAV) Wide dive ord 
we» G77 G6 @27- e Ge S$ OF 
Ge GIdde We and 
%& t¢-7 $ Ge 
C29IMS O29 Ide lst 


‘And so on in the same manner with respect to the other 
formations, tenses, and persons. 


a. The 8th and 10th formations of the perfect triliteral verbs, with the 
3rd of the quadriliterals, which have their last radical doubled by 
tashdid, it may be here remarked, are conjugated as this class of 
verbs ; for example: from the verb Jie we have, 


AORIST. PRETERITE. FORMATION. 
a ed 9 ebr Gru 7776 
% -t- I 4br 6 +-& 77 76 
b& +6 I LF &F Orru 270 76 


ya as) yh! = Sd Quad. 


When the second letter of the tashdid radicals requires jazm, they are 


then written separately, as IE) oy bait. 

126. The jazmated aorist and imperative may either be 
separated or contracted (the contraction taking fatha or 
kasra); as, 


AORIST. 
6 7le Gre ate 
ee 
6 #66 @ +b aon 
Iya, Fhe) Muay 
& &sve S +r eo re 
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IMPERATIVE, 

6 #& Oru ast 
pol or feel or D ca 
G omg $ +& - 20 
apc Mol shia 
© re G@ +u ~ #6 


a & oa of a“? 4 


a. In farther illustration of § 122 to 124 we subjoin two tables of 
the derived formations of the verb 3 ‘he fled.” We may also 
observe that in the derivative formations in Table I., as in the 
primitive, the contraction may be preserved in the aorist, and in the 
imperative, whenever the third radical ought by the influence of a 


particle preceding, to bear the symbol jazm ; thus, 


Derivative Formations bearing contraction. - 


IMPERATIVE. AORIST. PRETERITE,. FORMATION. 
6 # : ed @- of 7 
J yl hy ys for D)) : II 
& &es , a é-- mer 
yl jh | pl for at | IL. 
wi srr ad e +7 oP S07 
ys jig ys for i V 
6H tne Gru rare 
yl pe pl for 8 VI. 
ao 7 $-ber Bru aete 
oye pu pal for ysl VII. 
G GFL $767 Grr L7G 
gpa pul pool for ical IX. 
Se ee ote cae 
gy) | gt ay for yyy 31 Xl. 


6. The derivative formations to which tashdid naturally belongs, or 
in which the 2nd and 3rd radicals are separated by servile letters, are 
not susceptible of contraction, as in those which follow. 
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Derivatives that do not contrat. 


KEMPRRATIVE. | AOEIST. PBETERITBE. FORMATION, 

g | we) Bo | o 
od a 96 ae a se 

wy wrt PS a IV. 

co #« na, G-u 

aye art ah Vill. 

6 sb $ 7b @ +u 

yr My I X. 

wart Gal # ve an 

7 sy ay XII. 


127. Verbs ending in — or ,, double these letters by 
tashdtd in those persons whose final characteristic serviles are 
respectively > or _,, a8 Wj “we adorned,” for 35; and 
cS “thou wert silent,” for ©2$5. When the 3rd radical 
IS 4, 9, do, Ye, &, or b, although retained in writing, it 
coalesces in the same case with ~», which then takes ¢ashdid, 
as 0a: but neither these, nor the words beginning 
with «= or .,, when they coalesce with the initial 
characteristics of the 4th, 6th, and other derivative forma- 
tions, are considered as irregulars; WH\ “it was dug 
through,” for |; and “aA ‘it was negociated,” for jail 
etc., being in every respect perfect verbs. 


a. The penult of the asorist of the 8th and 10th formations takes 
also Aasra, which drops in the contraction, because the antecedent 
letter has a vowel. | 


«199 


SECTION IV. 


Of the Infirm or Imperfect Verbs, ete. 


128. With regard to these, their irregularities arise entirely 
from the mutable nature of the infirm letters |, ,, and ¢s 
when used as radicals, which are either changed from one to 
another, dropped altogether, or deemed quiescent, when they - 
remain; having, in general, no sound, according to Arabian 
grammarians, but what they derive from the vowel of the pre- 
ceding letter. These deviations, however, are subject to certain 
rules and principles with which it is necessary for the learner 
to make himself acquainted. For the satisfaction, therefore, 
of those who may wish for a minute investigation of the 
causes of these interchangeable powers, the following observa- 
tions are translated from Erpenius, with corrections from 
De Sacy, ete. This section the former of these grammarians 
not inaptly styles vere aurea ; and it is every way deserving 
of the student’s strictest attention. 


a. The use of the term “quiescent,” or “silent,” in the above 
paragraph is the trwe one, meaning “ not sounded ;” and it shews at the 
same time the aptness of what I stated on the subject in § 26, a. In 
the Grammars by Richardson and Stewart the term quéescent is ap- 
plied to an inert letter as well as to one not sounded. © 
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General Rules on the Nature and. Permutation of the 
Letters \, 5, and .s. 


129. The letters |, ,, and .s, are often reciprocally sub- 
stituted for one another, but never at the beginning of a 
word; nor in the middle or end, if preceded by jazm, in 
which case they always remain unchanged. When they are 
themselves destitute of vowels, preceded by a heterogeneous 
vowel (§ 30, a.), they are in that case rendered homogeneous 
to the preceding vowel ; thus, | is changed to ,, as er for 

is “a trench ;” | to ei as J) for 5h ‘a well;” , to \, as 
gb for 5) “fire ;” , to .s, a8 Slee for oleye “said time or 
place;” 5 to\, as ‘\j for 2) ‘‘ the roaring of a lion;” .¢ to y, 
a8 .jiye for “ive ‘rendering certain.” 


a. The letters , and .¢ sometimes remain after fatha ; in this. Bue, 
if inert, they Ail a diphthong with the preceding fatha; as in r +32 
“a day,” au “gs night ; ” but if they be not inert ae are pronounced 
as a long alif, as das, “ he threw it,” like sl.) ; sy “an assault.” 


6. The letters \, 5, and _s5 when quiescent, and followed by a jazmated 


&” aa 


letter are omitted, as Wix* “let him dread,” for Gil; a “let 
him stand,” for ap § ‘ pe “let him go,” for ue . The alf of union, 
however (see § 36), is not subjected to this rule, as ails * therefore 


assist thou ;” rm for wal “in the name of.” 
Rules peculiar to the Letter \ Alif. | 


130. The letter alif, in the middle of a word, when movable 
by damma is changed into 5; when by kasra, into .s, whether pre- 
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ceded by a vowel or jazmated letter ; thus, a for oll & pas- 

tures ;”” as for Jl “he was asked.” So after a long alif 
a similar rule holds, as 3 for js “‘saying;” sls for 33s 
“his or its waters.” 


a. Alif, in the middle of a word, movable by /atha, if De by 
damma, is rece into 5; if by —_— into Vs, as Cd for hae 
“ stadies ;” Fat) for 3 * a body of men.” At the end of a word the 
letter alif, if preceded by damma, is changed into a if by Aasra, into 


us} thus, yo for sé ‘it was vile ;” ies for tbe “he sinned or 
erred.” 


131. Hamza or alif, when inert, in the middle of a word, 
is changeable into |, ,, or .s inert, agreeably to the vowel 
preceding ; the symbol of the hamza Pane wnoty suppressed ; 
thus, uy for ob “the head ;” so Cw») for ( Guy “misfortune ;” 
and —.3 for 33 “a wolf.” 


a. The symbol amza, preceded by , or  ¢ inert, acting as 
servile letters, is changeable after , into ,, and after .> into ig, 
uniting with the preceding letter By tashdt d, and suppressing the 
a7 altogether; thus, 3 iyie for Faye; ; ELS for cbs; and, 2 


for os 


6. In the middle of a word, if hamza should be preceded by an 
inert letter, other than , or .s, the hamza may be suppressed, and 
the vowel belonging to it transferred to the preceeding letter, as pee 


“EUS IZus 


for foie: que for Elyeucois ; and (ad for (uu. 
132. The letter |, at the end of a word preceded by Astin, 
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when’ movable by damina, is changed into ,; when by kasra, 
into (5, a8 ji) for (GS “thou shalt desist ;” re for Lis of 
the leaves of senna.’’ It is not incorrect, however, to write 
(5 or si. Alif-hamza, at the end of a word, if preceded by 
jazm, is written as hamza only ; but the vowel may be trans- 
ferred to the jazmated letter, and hamza then becomes \, 19 OF Ss 


| aooonding to the vowel preceding ; ; thus, gel for 3; ay gel ‘ 


for sia; and Vial for ajq. 


a. Should two alif-hamzas meet together in the same word, and 
the first be moved by a vowel, and the second be inert, the latter loses 
its hamza, and becomes merely an alif of eee changed, if 
need be, into , or ,s; thus, sail or oe for cali “he believed.” 


The alif of prolongation, preceded by another alif movable by fatha, 
is sometimes dropped ; this is pointed out by the position of the fatha, 
which is then written perpenciewiat'y; or by madda; thus, os for 


o “I, 


a) “merciful :” do.3 for bales “ the resurrection.” 


133. The inseparable particles  , 3, 3 J and : , which 
are used at the beginning of words, alter nothing in the 
nature of the alif; which is still considered to be the initial 
letter of the word, though those particles may be prefixed, as 
I “to the father ;” als “like the mother ;” and not — or 


7 Some particles, however, must he excepted, in oer 
custom has established the change, as 1 for a “ lest that ;” 
and a for a “whether if.” 


134, When the interrogative particle \ (Lat. an? or num ?) is 
followed by alif-hamza, if the second be moved by fatha, one of 
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them, with its vowel, is dropped, or a hamea is placed first, 


and then an alif with madda: thus, oi or ult a0 alt ; 
CI+l /-LE CIL lm 6 Is LEE 7a vE ontit 

wot or xl for wo: 3i or \* for ii ai or at 
‘ee me) mel yy vy Y 


for W\!. If the second hamza have daumma for its eoael the 
alif becomes y, or the second | is suppressed and its hamza 
_ only retained: thus, Sat or Shis\ for adel Finally, if 
the second hamea should have kasra, the alif is changed into 
us a8 wl for air Nau for (alt. 


a” 


Rules peculiar to the letter , Wau. 


135. The letter waw in the beginning of a word, when fol- 
lowed by another waw, movable by a vowel, is changed into 
alif-hamza, to avoid ithe 2 meeting of two was ; thus, sel for 
Cues pl. of iLe; ; ; “i for ly pl. of inst}; en for (3 ie 
pl. of iN) s\,. If there be two waws at the beginning “es a 
word and the first be movable by damma, it may be changed 
into hamza; thus, “ssh for Ey 


a. The letter , in the middle of a word, movable by fatha, and 
preeta by Aasra, is sometimes changed to .s, as OLS for Oly} 


99 66 


“clothes,” “ garments.” When , in the middle of a word is followed 
oY another » quiescent, ees latter DM is often thrown out, as al for 


wy al “a peacock 3” Guy) for cay “heads,” “‘ chiefs.” 


136. The letter , when final, and preceded by /utha, re- 
jecting its vowel, and throwing the nunation, if there happens 
to be any, on the preceding /fatha, is changed to \ inert if 


it be the third letter of the word, or to ; if it be the fourth, 
8 
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ete. ; uy nd ai ‘he assaulted ;” Vas for yae yas 7a staff ;” 
usu for 30 “he will be assaulted ;” oe for jbee “ given.” 


a. The letter , final, after damma, takes neither damma nor kasra, 
but throwing them away becomes quiescent, as 40, for oo dy OF ~ 

““perishing ;” but if there is a ndnation, it is thrown mpon the pre- 
ceding letter, and , is dropped ; as, Jol for Jol and soi buckets.” 
When , final is preceded by dasra, it is changed to «5 ; as, ee ry , from 
4) ‘he was pleased or content.” 


137. The letter , when servile at the end of certain per- 
sons of the verb (see § 37, 3), is followed by silent |; as 
\,,a) for ya) where the final | is not sounded. 


a. When in the middle of a word there are two wavs, the first movable 
by damma, and the second inert, if the letter preceding the first is 
neither inert nor silent, and the first is not doubled by ¢ashdid, the 
first , is often ae into hamza, preserving the figure of , ; thus, 


S-3 2 Ss 9? Gr 9r 


Bog for Dog ; ape ; for 5 yg. ‘In this case it may be observed that 
one of the two wdws is sometimes dropped ; this peeure particularly 


when the first , is preceded by a long a/if: thus, alo for ay! j : galt 


for colt: But if they meet only in consequence of a contraction, 
this rule is not observed. 


Rules peculiar to 5 Ya. 


138. The letter .5 in the middle of a word, movable by 
ey and preceded by damma, is sometimes changed to ,; 
Nye, for (jos, “a throw,” “a shot,” “darting ;” but, 
ae to De Sacy, this change is of rare occurrence. 
The letter .s in the middle of a word, followed by another .s 
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inert, often expels the latter; as i sy for Ud) ) “a governor,” 

prefect,” “‘chief;” but this takes place only when the first 
of the two .s yas has taken the place of a hamzated aif. In 
all other cases the two vs yas unite by ¢tashdid. 


139. The letter .s final, preceded by fatha, cannot be 
made movable by any short vowel, but rejecting its own 
vowel, and throwing back the nunation, if there 1g any, on 
fatha, it becomes quiescent like \; as ey) for ef “the first ;” 

dl “of the first ;” eo) ‘the first;” 35 for ss “a youth;” 


S77 a4 


3 ‘of a youth ;” ss “a youth. » Tf another us precedes, 
-< 66 


it is changed to |; as los for glas gifts’ (excepting a few 
proper names). 


140. The letter .s final, preceded by /asra, takes neither 
damma nor kasra, but throwing them away is silent ; as il 
for ei and Je “barefoot ;” and, in this instance, if there 
be a nunation denoting the nominative or genitive case, it is 
thrown back on the preceding letter, and the .s is dropped ; 
as ey for css) and ey “a shooter,” ‘a darter.” 

141. The letter .s final, preceded by damma, changes it to 
kasra, remaining itself unaltered ; as ee 5 for ez ‘a wish;” 
re) for sau) ‘hands ;” and this rule holds also when , inter- 


Venes; a8 , cere for csyere “thrown,” “shot,” or “ hurled.” 
Rules peculiar to Waw and Ya in common. 


142. The letters , and .s, preceded by a short vowel, and 
being themselves movable, followed by , or .s inert, are en- 
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tirely dropped, rejecting the vowel, if fatha precedes (with 
which it forms a diphthong), or, if damma or kasra, throwing 
them back, in place of the vowel of the foregoing letter; as 
they threw ;” oye for oye “thou (f) wt be 
assaulted ;’ ae for oy j6 “assailants ;” core for (yes2 


pie a4 


yey for \yue 


“they will throw.” If, however, in this case, the vowel 
preceding be damma or kasra, it is suppressed, and replaced 
by the vowel belonging to the , or os which has been dropped; 
aS 6 sl for sil “‘assail thou 5” ¢), oj for Jy ig ‘ assailants.” 


a. The letters , and .s movable, preceded by fatha, and followed . 
by a movable letter, are often changed into inert \; thus, els for ey 
“he stood ;’ a for i ‘he went,” ‘* set forth.” 


6. The same two letters meeting in such 8 manner that the first has 


no vowel, change , to .s, both coalescing by zashdid ; thus, all for al ot 
“days:” &s for Ws se a cautery.” 


143. The letters , and .s final, when preceded by a servile 
\, are ee to hamza; as ray or NO, for aslo, “ a cloak ;” 
$c for 445 “heaven,” “the sky. ? 


a. When, in the foregoing rules, the letters |, ,, and (¢ are said to 
be preceded by any vowel, such vowel is supposed to be immediate, 
not in combination with a letter of prolongation, nor when jazm inter- 
poses, either expressed over an inert letter, or concealed under tash- 
did ; for a letter marked by tashdid always contains a latent Jazm ; 
thus, de is the same as Ode. 


6. Alif is considered as medial when followed by the affixed pro- 
nouns ; not so , or .s; as Ae syle not 33\e “‘ ita water;” sle, ale 
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not al“ of its water ;’ st ; eS *) not sls; +) nor ony ‘) “he threw or 


atiet: him ;” \jé, ai not e536 ‘he assaulted him.” 


c. Where a letter is called movadle in the foregoing rules, it denotes 
that it carries a short vowel, in opposition to zmert, when it has none; 
where, in the language of grammar, it is said .¢ final after fatha, 
cannot be rendered movable, it implies simply that .¢ in that case 
cannot have a short vowel. 


144, When the , and .s in the middle of a word beara 
vowel, are preceded by jazm, and followed by a letter bearing 
# vowel also, they often transfer their own vowel to the letter 


having jazm, and become inert; thus, a for Sshs At 
will lengthen,” so jw FOr jos) “he will set forth.” In this 
case, if the vowel is fatha, the , or .s changes into |; if hasra, 
the , changes into .s, according to the second general rule ; 
thus, Cat&: for Ji&° “ho will be afraid;” lg for ror" 


“he will dread.” 


a. If after alif inert, a letter bearing jazm follow, the alif is 
dropped, and damma or kasra substituted for the fatka preceding. 
Damma, when the 3 whose Place is taken by alif, would bear damma 
or fatha, as eal for oe of which the regular form would be 


Fo wr 


wtb, and so ad for asl5, regularly ey. When the alif 
inert is in the place of .s or of ,, moved by asra, the dasra is used 
instead of damma; a8 Gy» for Gylo, reg. Gone; Gnks for EHS 

6. When , and cs in the middle of a word are moved by Aasra, and 
preceded by aiz/ inert, they are replaced by «5 with a Aamza; thus, 
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Siew... Gy 12 S,.9° 7 Ss ? ‘ 
Ue for (J, “a speaker,” “one who says;” (le for le “in 
clined,” etc. 


Of the Hamzated Verb—} ee ; 


145. This species of verb has alif or hamza as a radical, 
either at the » beginning, as il he chose or selected ; : in the 
middle, as ate ‘he asked;” or at the end, as Us “he cooked” 
or ‘‘ he seasoned (the food).” _ The irregularity rests simply in 
dropping {| in some persons, and substituting , and .¢ for it in 
others, agrecably to the principles laid down in the preceding 
rules. A paradigm of the leading persons is all that will be 

requisite in the conjugation of the Hamzated Verbs; thus, 
_ when the first radical is hamza, the Active Voice runs as follows: 
The Preterite, 3 18 Conjugated regularly; Aorist, st regular ; ; 
Imperative, o for nh (according to § 131); Participle, e or 
ol for Fir Infinitive, va regular. In like manner in the 
Passive Voice: the Preterite, s is conjugated regularly, ; Aorist, 
ie , for fk by the preceding rules; se jot regular. 


a. When \ the characteristic of the imperative has damma, the 
hamza or radical alif is changed to ,; a8 a “hope thou,” 
for Bae but 5a “he received ;” “Ist “he did eat;” sal “he | 
commanded,” throw away not only hamza, but also the cha- 
racteristical |; as a4, a ; ss sometimes, however, though rarely, 
you will find ji and aie or with the copulatives 5 and 3 pre- 
fixed; as pA and PACS the imperative | being dropped, and the 


radical hamza returning’, 
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b. In — Ist derivative rOnROn, ee active and peeves Aorist 
oer sired 


pe or iy "for ik and 3); Part. an half (for Ble and ce 
In the 2nd formation, Aorist at or a (for Ak and “ID; P 

aise or oie (for is and TAU); Infin. ie (for zie), In 
the 3rd formation Preterite ai or oF (for MN and MN); Aorist 
ge or iy (for Sy and a) ; Part. oe or jp (for is and cS ; 
Infin. (sl (for VGN. And thus in the other formations, hamza, on 
account of damma, kasra, or another hamza, being either changed or 
dropped entirely, agreeably to the rules mentioned above. The 


other tenses are all regular; as are also the rest of the derivative 


formations. 


c. It is only necessary to apply the same rules to all the other 


derivative epenone in order to ae their root, when hamza is 
changed into , or vs. Thus, eee is the passive voice of Job. 
In the fifth formation it must be observed that the hamza, secede 
by fatha, followed By alif inert, may be changed into ,; thus, from 


oe CP 


the primitive verb, as may be written in the fifth formation Js!,j 


or JS. 

146. Those verbs whose middle or final radical is hamza, 
are inflected on the same principles; as Jin ‘he was asked,” 
for She 5 Se “interrogating,”’ for Ms; and cen “it bene- 
fited,” for L» Ls ge eas “benefiting,” for Ls. When hamza 
is the saa radical, it is preserved or changed into 


> or cs, according to the vowel belonging to it, or im 
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7 Be 


aaa | preceding it ; thus, in the preterite is written jk, 
9 Sur 


Casi for AC unio for As; in the aorist a 2) Uys 5 


nae in the passive voice it is Guus. 


a. Verbs having kamza for their medial radical are sometimes, 
though seldom, conjugated after the manner of the concave verbs, of 
which more anon, Aamza being then quiescent; as me “he asked,” 
for AG SKS “he will ask,” for sg; do “ask thou,” for 
where both the alifs drop; the radical hamza, according to the pre- 
ceding rules. 


147. Bearing in mind the rules already laid down respect- 
ing \ alif (§ 130, etc.), the learner will meet with no serious 
difficulty in the derivative formations of a primitive whose 
medial letter is hamza: for example, let us take the verb im 
‘he consolidated,” whose second, third, seventh, and ninth 


derivative formations are as follows— 


INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLE. IMPERATIVE. AORIST,. PRETERITE,. FORMATION. 
iets K i a! L ax) II. 
Ste GS oS ues 9 UPS 7Eu8 
ell 5 os ily a) III 
S$ ££ S 709 G6 “# I #47 cE-u 
yf) oh] el | vo 
ne 37a 5 lr # & L4U I “ter 7EvLle 
ma | pine | lly | ley | A | ox, 


148, When hamza is the last radical, it is either retained 
or changed into , ‘or .s according to the preceding rules 
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(§ 130, ete.); thus, 1 “he recovered from illness,” has the 3rd 
person feminine of the preferite regularly oii ; also the 2nd 
person singular masculine and feminine <i i? and wl Vie 
Again, from us “he digested,” the 3rd pers. sing. fem. of the 
preterite is Ch: ; and the 2nd persons sing. of the same, masc. 
and fem., are Abs and eb, A similar rule obtains in 
the passive voice and derivative formations; thus, from re 
‘* the mind was excited, " in the 1st formation the proterite is 


EG + 
la>, and the aorist ers so in ue 4th maton ieee and 


YESS veer 


lau; and in the 11th formation ea and ee nee 


Ese rage kd 


a. The quadriliteral verbs, such as \>\> \oty, present no new 


7Euer 


difficulty ; the rules are always bs same: thus from sb comes in 
the 3rd formation the preterite ual; in the aorist clay and in 


Osh wo 7e 


the imperative wilt; or by contraction gpl. 


6. Verhs that have hamza for their second radical letter, are, as 
we have already stated, sometimes conjugated like concave verbs, 
in which aif is inert, as coming from , or <¢ radical. This is par- 
ticularly observable in the verb Ae . " asked,” which i is often written 
Mo, aorist Kg or ug. The imperative is jo for J where both 
the alifs are dropped, the radical Aamza by the general rule, and 
the servile alz/ because the following letter bears a vowel. Verbs, of 
whicn the iast radical is hamza, are often confounded also with verbs 


properly called defective, that: is, such as have for their last radical 
9 OF Se 
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Of the Simile Verb. 


149. The imperfect or infirm verbs are divided into three 
classes, which are commonly called the Simile, the Concav 
and the Defective. The Simile Verb has , or ,¢ for the fir 
radical, and is named by the Arabians S\., implying re- 
semblance, because in the preterite it quite resembles a per- 
fect verb ; and it differs from the latter only by throwing away, 
in general, the quiescent radical , in the aorist active, and in the 
imperative of the primitive triliteral verb, and also in the 
infinitive, when of the form 5, wai, a8 30) “he will love,” for 
Gens Ge “love thou,” for ENE ii, ‘to love,” for oe 
When .s quiescent is the radical, it is changed to , (when 


z 


aA7wu 


jazmated after damma, agreeable to § 138); as ul “he 


~, like pa; and 


woot) 


was rich,” which has in the aorist ».» for 
in the participle 5.5. for je, like joi. In every other 
respect (with some very rare exceptions) both specics of Simile 
Verbs, whether active or passive, together with their derivative 
furmations, are regular, the 7th formation only substituting 
tashdid in place of the initial infirm radicals, over its character- 
* ,e =r 7-@ ° han --@ 

istic 3; as aul “he promised,” for Seis) 5 pul ‘he was en- 
riched,” for 5221. These however sometimes remain, be- 

> 


come homogeneous, or take the sound of the preceding 


1 GAS 5 “AF for F so sf 4 g for £S ae cot for 
vowel; as a ' “4° ‘ - Newt F 

) ee pas ey _gusnae® y m 
ose S 4 3 ays be ee 

Mel? Aeiee:s ldlen! for \oled,!. 


a. When the second radical in the aorist does not bear dasra, that tense 
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is regularly formed; as Jo) from Jor, and oy from 3, “ he loved.” 


© pg of 


When the aorist is regular, the imperative is so likewise; as 4>,J, 


7G © v7 


Jax, sx!. In the last two examples, the cs is substituted for , 
> > 
rales according to the rules of permutation; thus, oo! imperative 


of 55 , is for 034). 


6. Several verbs lose , in the aorist though their second radical in 


that tense bears Jatha. These verbs are a “he trod under foot,” 


99 7 27 


which is for Ws; ; _) “it was large ; ue ‘it fell or occurred ;” 


a A 


gs “he took leave ;” Coby “he eres - ee > ‘he placed ;” which 


make in the aorist c an ; au, ent, me, aa). The verb 33, 
“he sowed or planted,” is only used in the aorist and imperative; as 
ye and ny 

c. The irregularity of all these verbs exists only in the active voice 
of the primitive form. In the passive voice of that form, and in all 
the derivative formations, they present no irregularity except indeed in 
the seventh formation, as will be observed immediately. Verbs having 
us for first radical, are not, properly speaking, irregular ; as Us! ; 


464 277 9 Ge 2737 PF #9 


“it was dry,” ee »_poed » pared » pad prade It must only be observed 
that the radical us is changed into , when it is quiescent after damma; 
thua » pan makes in the aorist of the third formation pegs instead of 


g 4 


+; the rule of permutation is merely to be observed. 


we wee 


150. Verbs whose first radical is , or .s have this in com- 
mon, that in the seventh formation they change the first 
radical into », which then unites by éashdid with the servile 
«=» peculiar to that formation : hence from 4c, “ he promised,” 
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comes the Pret. Sai) for Sig § > Aorist, Das) for isi); Imper. 
Sil for osis\ 5 Part. dase for carey Infin. tel for Sleis! In 
like manner from “a, ‘““he played dice,” we have in the 
seventh formation: Pret. fal for oat “%, jwoes for pues | 
Imper. yl for ej Part. , pores for | ses} Infin. Dal for 
jeuc\. 


qa. Sometimes the , and .s remain unchanged into » and adapt 
themselves to the preceding vowel according to the rules already laid 
down ; thus the two verbs just specified may be conjugated as follows, 
viz.: Pret. Si:\ for eA ; Aorist, sly for Sai ; Imper. oxi, for 
3554! Part. sige ; Infin. olez! for Steg! : so in like manner, Pret. 
pel Aorist, ol for ped | Imper. psi 5 Part. ype for puoee : 
Infin, jazz). 

Of Concave Verbs. 


151. Such verbs as have , or .s for their middle radical are 
by Arabian grammarians called Rar ea t.e., “Concave.” Their 
irregularity consists chiefly in this, that in the primitive form, 
as also in the 3rd, 6th, 7th, and 9th derivative formations, 
those middle radicals are either dropped, become incrt, or re- 
main without a vowel assuming the sound of that which belongs 
to the preceding letter. They are also called is) 33 te. ‘“hav- 
ing three (letters) ;” because one of their characteristics is, to 
have only three letters in the first person singular of the preterite, 
whereas the regular and defective verbs have four letters in 
the same person, as may be seen by comparing Ji “TI said ” 
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(concave verb), with His “I did.” These verbs, and those 
of the next class, depart most widely from the regular forms, 
their number is very considerable, and it is therefore essential 


to be well acquainted with their conjugatién. 


a. In the third persons of the preterite (except the plural feminine), 
the letters , and cs are changed to \ inert after fatha ; thus, instead of 


PLURAL. DUAL. BINGULAR. 


MASC. FEM. WASC, PEM. MABC. PERSON. 
Ws | US 3s | ehs  gs ] 8 
| ae add ded & #77 ad 

a Sd a ol 


they write (JG and 5\4, etc., as may be seen in the two following para- 
digms (§ 152). ) 


6. In the other persons those radicals are dropped altogether, throw- 
ing back the vowel on the preceding letter (sce paradigm next page) ; 
but if that vowel is fatha, as in dy and jas above, it is changed in 
the concave , to damma, and in the concave .¢ to kasra ; so that in 
those persons Concave Verbs in , have either damma or kasra on the 


first radical, and those in .s always Aasra. 


152. The primitive forms of the verbs Ji for Jj “he 
said,’ and Me for 5 “he went,” are conjugated at full 
length in the two following paradigms. As verbs of this 
species are of frequent occurrence in the language, the 
student will do well to study their peculiarities very 


carefully. 
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CONJUGATION OF THE CONCAVE » WAV. 


PLURAL 
YEM, MASC 
cP , 
9 II OFOSI 
2s 


20s o 9 $e 

2 oth 

ee Pd 7? I Se 

 @e ee 

Holy 
9 I0 


Gee rd 

oolils wl 

ded p 9g - 

ws Wd 

aaa GIG 

oH 

aoe 7? 4 

2 yl 


Active Voice. 


Preterite. 
DUAL. SINGULAR, 
PEM. MASC. PEM. MASC. 
a! Fd | ad co 
WG 1G | ate Jb 
7H os 7 DS 
oe 7 ( ee \5 eo my 
7 
9 &S9 


Aorist 
79 ° I? F oe 
Qe ott Jy 
Pd ? ” ze 
Coe wt 
AeA 
J,il 
Imporative. 
2? 9 
3 | SS 
Participle, 
Infinitive—3,5 . 
Passive Voice. 
Preterite. 
79 G 


Aorist 
Je ye | Je 


Participle. 
of 97 


| bly yee 


So 97 


dl ie 


7 Ir 


yi 


PERSOX, 
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CONJUGATION OF THE CONCAVE os YA. 


PLUBAL. 
PEM. MASC 
“ & 97 
wr Iyyles 
S Pu GPU 
we wy 
se 
ins 
eas o 8 Pd 
We wyew 
Pn Oe o 6s a | 
ow yyw 
one 
7 9 
we Iya 
S$ + a a 


we lye 
Ss OIG 
wy? ‘wkd 
ae 
Gps 
2079 an 
ye, wy 
2A S 97? 
ws yas 
| a ad 
J 
8S 7 ° o 


Active Voice. 


Preterite. 


DUAL. _ 


Aortst. 
Need yl et 


Imperative. 


oe 


Ves 


Participle. 


i 7 


wos ysl | 
Infinit ive—\ us ‘ 


Passive Voice. 


Preterste. 


en 


Participle. 


SINGULAR. 
FEN. MARC. 
[ a ao 
mle yas 

Ge ow 
oe) a 

I & 
a a) 
I o 9 o 


. 
ee) 

5 

Jee 


ot or 
v 26 
ey mw 
9 & 
pt 
97 D | a ae A 
hand d 
? - Sf 73 


shal 
$- ” F fF 
S aD oot 
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General Remarks on the Concave Verbs. 


153. In the active voice, if the penult vowel of the 
pretcrite is fatha, it is changed in the aorist into damma be- 
fore quiescent ,, and to kasra before quiescent >. If the 
penult is #asra, it becomes in the aorist fatha; and if damma, 
it remains so; throwing back the vowel to the first radical 
in place of jazm; if that vowel happens to be fatha, the , 
and .s are changed to!. In the feminine plural the letters 
, and .s are dropped on account of the subsequent jazm ; 
and, when the last radical is w 1t coalesces, by ¢ashdzd, with 
the servile ., in the 3rd. person feminine plural of the pre- 
terite, the 3rd and 2nd plural feminine of the aorist, and 
the feminine plural of the imperative. The , and .s are 
likewise thrown out every where, if an apocope takes place; 


as Ji J “he says not” (for Soi a); peo Fy ‘she walks not ;” 


& 42 &s 
e 


ix” 4) “we fear not,” etc.; the last radical, as may be 
observed, being then always jazmated. The impcrative has 
no alif of union, because the first radical bears a vowel, as 
in (& and j#3 and alif of union can only come before a letter 
bearing jazm. 


a. The concave radical letters are also dropped in the singular 
masculine and plural feminine of the imperative ; the servile initial a/sf 
being also omitted in every person (see paradigms, pp. 126 and 127). 
But they return when the paragogical .., takes place; as ae “say 

y Or 66 9 Oo G6 .) 
thou;” ww go thou;” ils “ fear thou. 


6. The radical alif in the participle, following the charactcristical 
inert alif, ought to have a vowel, as two inert letters cannot meet, but 
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hamza or movable alif is substituted for it, which (by § 180, ete.) 
is changed to}; thus, ce for J, and that for Js - 80 pk for 
je, and that again for 5yl6. 


ce. Verbs having , for their second radical, take damma in the 


Pe 2 9 Ie 


aorist, when the preterite is either of the form ds or (Jed; as Jot 
the aorist of pie which is for Se and up aorist of St, 
which is for Seb 3 but if the second radical have asra for its vowel 
in the preterite, the aorist takes Sethe, as wiles for es, 
aorist of Cli, which is for Migs. Verbs having  s for their 
second radical, generally oe Aasra in the aorist, because they 


are of the form a, aorist coe as ore aorist of jk, which is 
for ~ There are some, however, of the on ds, aorist ed ; 
these take fatha in the aorist, as ly for ag, aorist of Gls, 


which is for 4b. 


154. In the preterite passive, the vowel fasra, of the 
middle radical, is thrown back to the first, whose own vowel 
is then lost; thus, J.3 is for (Jy; and j» for ~ The Ist 
and 2nd persons of the concave 4s are the same in the pas- 
sive as the active, and are only to be distinguished by the 
sense of the passage. 


a. In the aorist passive, the fatha of the middle radical falling back 
upon the first, , and .s are changed to | inert (according to § 142), 
Se and jluy being for Sse and jus. There is no difference in the 
preterite and aorist of the passive voice, between verbs whose second 
radical is ,, or those having .s for the same. 


6. In the passive participle, the damma of the second radical being 
8 
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removed to the first, the original , is thrown out; thus, 3} gin for 
Sooke : but in concave .5 damma is also changed to hasra; AS jauwe 
for yews . In approved authors, however, particularly among the 
poets, many of these participles are regularly formed, as ose 


IGe 66 


“guarded ;” but especially those of concave .s, a8 byas* ‘‘ sewn 
together ;” gah “ measured,” etc. 


155. Concave verbs whose last radical is =», incorporate 
the same by fashdid, with the — forming the second persons 


of the preterite, and the first person singular of the same 
tense ; thus, from <l. “he is dead,” or “ mated” (in chess), 
comes in the first person singular +, and in the second per- | 


2739 


SONS we, iw, ce. In concave verbs whose last radical 
13 Vy, & similar rule obtains, whenever this .,, being jazmated, 
is followed by ., forming the person. Thus from (le (for 
oy) “he carefully preserved,” is made in the third person 
plural feminine of the preterite, and in the second person 
plural feminine of the imperative aos in the first person 
plural of the preterite ({2; and in the third person plural 
feminine of the aorist wp . These observations equally apply 
to the derivative verbs, and are of importance in finding the 
root by those who are reading Arabic works written without 
vowel-points or orthographical signs. 


Derivatwe Formations from Concave Roots. 


156. We have already observed that amongst derivatives 


from concave roots, the third, sixth, seventh, and ninth only 


are irregular. In these derivatives no difference exists be- 
tween those whose second radical is , and those where it is 
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4s» It will therefore quite suffice to give as a paradigm of 
these forms, the first woe of each tense, as in the following 
paradigms :— 


Active Voice. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. | IMPERATIVE. AORIST. PRETFRITE. | FORMATION. 

ra aie ar a ul 
re oo _ eo -s{| IIE 
5 ee ee ae 
Ya B os Vs I Lor 2 7% 
a | ge. | Sa | Se] oe 

@¢7 & GroeP Gru 9 re 2 7e VI. 

I han J Fad ho EP ee | 
ere Sue bru 9 ue rb 


Or 7 & 5S 709 G #& I Ad 2 77h 
hed a ce Sh - 


a. The learner will perceive that in the above formations the con- 
caves in , and .¢ are conjugated alike; and that the active participles 
of the 6th and 7th formations are exactly the same with the passives, 
the difference in sense being only discoverable from the tenor of the 
subject. In the infinitives of the 3rd and 9th formations, , and cs 
throwing their fatha back upon the preceding letter, which otherwise — 
would be jazmated, are changed to aif inert; and the servile final 
alif (employed in forming the infinitives of the regular verbs |) ja 
and Vyas.) is dropped, s being substituted in its room, ale and 


eit being for is and Nyc. iia aniddlesPadteale’F the an 
fnitives of the 6th aad 7th formations, as may be observed in the 
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paradigms, are regularly movable (7.e. have vowels) ; the concave , 
however being changed to >. 


Passive Voice. 


PART. AORIST. PRET. PART. AORIST. PRET. FORMATION. 
S-°9 97D - «8 Sd 9 79 - $ 
Greer | a Pd s «(CU GS -oPs 9 7D 7, «(ot 


jlee | slay | jel | Qe | Qty | ast | VI. 


S279 9 709 7 of 5S 709 I 709 - of 


jens | See] Get | See] Sc | Sait | oo 
Sr7ble 97S - ws 5 ered 9 77D - 9of 


Jhuarsure | slucand | pructasl | Slime | Sli | Srirul IX. 
The other derivative formations are inflected regularly; thus, 


pernerivs, | rasricets. | nersnarrve. | aonmr. | ruerenrrs, | romwarron. 
be | de | ds | de | ds I 


7 Ger aa ad Gru Gr 
Also j,i, J,li, Jy! vin! ete., ete. 
157. Some verbs of this species however in the primitive 
form are conjugated regularly ; thus, oe “he was one-eyed ;” 


a ad 


Aor. , we > Imp. wl} Part. oe so also Sic “he hunted ;” 


Aor. aa); Imp. oe Part. 5 Silo. In the derivative forma- 


oD 
0a 7 & PP r 


tions the 3rd, 6th, 7th, and Sth are Jel, Syl, Seely Spec, 


Pr Seal, 


and dul, Sch, Kor respectively. A few verbs 


though imperfect i in the primitive form are sometimes regular, 


sometimes irregular in the third formation; as ay “he 
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rested,” which has ol and cw so plé “it (the sky) was 
cloudy,”’ which has alal and ay The concave , in the 9th 


oe #6 eP& 


formation is likewise often perfect ; as isi’ and ystel 

“he heard,” “he answered,” ola.\ and paper “he 
> 

approved,”’ ete. 


a. The other derivatives are regular; it is to be observed, how- 
ever, that in the passive voices of the second formation (&U and 
of the fifth, (cli of concave verbs, whose second radical is », that 
the aif characteristic of these forms, and which is changed into , 
on account of the damma preceding, does not unite by tashdid with 
the radical , that follows it, thus from @U (for ps3) “he stood,” we 
have fy3° and not oe If the second radical is .s, the , and the 
.s must be kept distinct; thus from ee (for =) “he sold,” we 
have i in the second formation active anit which in the passive voice 


makes = - 
The Substantive Verb— JS. 


158. We here subjoin the Substantive Verb ws (for —o) 
“he was;” it is conjugated as (JU (for (J,5) “he said,” 
already described, with this difference only, that the last 
radical coalesces by tashdid with ., servile, in those persons 
where that letter forms the final characteristic agreeably 
to § 97, ¢. 


a. This verb, unless to avoid an ambiguity, is seldom used in the 
present tense, being then, as in the Latin, for the most part under- 


G9 Il-Ygl & 7 one? 


stood ; as Sgas \, Gal, Gull GI ego Csum) via, veritas et vita, 
“‘T (am) the way, and the truth, and the life.” The use and applica- 
tion of this verb will be further explained in the Syntax. 
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G97 - 9 be 
wf wr 
<7 2 I Ps 
j wish 
im 
. ed id sd 
ws I$ 
ae cd 
S$ 9 
ws Iy08 
Cae 7) LIL 


Go-s - 9-9 
Ww wy. 
G-P an ade 
9 79 
Ww 
G 7 90 - 9 8 


OF THE SUBSTANTIVE 
Active Voice. 


Preterste. 


DUAL. 


Participle. 


Carne eos ed 
| yess kis | 


a” a 


Infinitive—b 98 . 


Passive Vovce. 


Preterite. 


Participle. 


| BG WG | 


VERB. 


SINGULAR. 
PEM MASOC. 
we lS ws 

GP 7 UP 
Thad ¢ o “§ 

I CP 
9 87 9 87 
w > ars 
7 I” F 97 
wg — wy6 

9 9% 

os 

g oe 
ss 


| Or & 
G of & 
wS 
” 
gS & 
had 2S 
9 7d \ ae 
YW wes. 
? 73 I 78 
we °C) 
9 A 
ma 
aie a If 


dike yhe 


oe ee ce ee ee 
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ue G- 
Of the Defective Verb— _i\\\. 


—_! 


159. This class of imperfect verbs has > or cs for the 
last radical letter; as je “he assaulted ;” (,e, “he threw.” 


‘possessed of four letters,” 


They are also called iy JT Pe or 
because they have four letters in the 1st person singular of 
the preterite; as 5 wherein they differ from the concave 
verbs which have only three in the same person. The last 
radical undergoes changes resembling those to which the 
second radical is subject in concave verbs; sometimes it is 
changed into another letter, sometimes it disappears altogether, 
and sometimes its vowel passes to the preceding letter. The 
chief anomalies of these verbs are founded on the rules of 
permutation, as will be seen in the following paradigms :— 
The Defective ,—Active Voice. 
Preterste. | 
PLURAL. DUAL. SINGULAR. 


wre eye iyé ye ys | 2 
vada 9 OF7 
Aorist 
OW oy lye lye x x | 8 
ww yh lye we |? 
Ive ILE 
Be Ba 
Imperative. 
ad wt n3 v9u3 Bo ; wt 
el Wel | yl | gel et | 2 
Participle, 


Sue og | WE WWE | Bu 4b | 
Infinitive—\y s2. 
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The Defective .s—Active Voice. 


Preterste. 
PLURAL. DUAL. SINGULAR. 
PEM, WaAsC, FEM. MASO. PEM MASC. PERSON 
SOLS Cre iad aad 6 #7 aa a 
wey yey | bey ley | rey coy | 8 
$IU7 Ise 2IGLA vse 2 eee 
my ° ro € 
ey ey oy Gwe ey od 
SOLA 9 I Fb? 
F) aw 1 
Aorist. 


wer ore | ok vee | or wx | 8 


way rt? yes ust stp 2 
ve oS 
S54 9,) US. y) l 
: Imporatwe. 
ew A | bel lol tl 3 
Participle. 


mls, worl 


S$ 7? @ orl) | 


i ad ad | Sr 67 
peal ubsl | Sh ab | 
Infinitive—loe)e 


160. In the preterite the radical , is changed to inert \. 
and +, is put for (,«), the final .s remaining quiescent, 
Both , and .s5 with their vowels are dropped entirely in the 
3rd person feminine singular and dual, and in the masculine 
plural; thus, 2% is substituted for @yjé: and c+) for 
+), etc. In the 8rd person plural masculine, the last 
radical with its vowel disappear, and \,;é and \ys) are con- 
tractions for Io 8 and | les according to the rule of permuta- 
tion. When the middle radical has damma, , is not changed, 
but when it has kasra, , becomes .s; a8 (5) “ he consented,” 
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for $355 OF a8 Gedy, Guess for 7485, 25s). Again in 
the 3rd person feminine singular and dual the radical letter 
remains; thus, from 5 “he was generous,” we have 95, 
and iy; 80 ag, and tz). The plurals masculine are 
to and Iy55. 

161. In the aorist the last radical throwing away damma 
remains silent. If the penult of the preterite has fatha, it 
here (as in the concaves) becomes damma, with quiescent 
and kasra with quiescent .s;, unless the middle radical is 
a guttural letter, when /atha in that case remains, as in the 
perfect verbs ; thus, ee “he pastured”’ or “ fed,” eT if 
damma is the penult vowel of the preterite, it remains regular, 
as, “he travels by night;” but if dasra, it is changed to 
Jatha, as sen ‘“he will approve;” where .s substituted for 
9 18 quiescent, and is inflected as follows :— 


org ee PEM. = MASC, te PERSON. 
wir ose | ght olin | oe | 8 
oF of | we | os | 2 

O Bods 


a. In the plural masc. and in the 2nd pers. fem. sing. a contraction 
is made of the , and .s, when the penult of the aorist has damma, 
which removes all distinction between the masculine and feminine 
plural; as “gy and ys , and also between the 2nd persons feminine 
singular and plural, when either fatha or kasra happen to be the 
penult vowels, as ony the above example. 


162. Where the apocope particles precede, the last radical 


= 
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‘is dropped, and ,, is regularly thrown away, except in the 
feminine plural, as 


PLURAL. DUAL. SINGULAR. 

rEM MASC rEx. MaAsC FEM MASC. 
7 IGs Jur rad rhe Iw 907 
Cs a en ae oe 
2 GF Sus SIGP rn aie re 
wy Nye Iya SX 

ever ILE 

Find ora j 


And so with respect to p72 x and (3, AF sometimes, how- 
ever, though rarely, these final letters remain. When the 
antithesis particles (§ 100) go before, these radicals take 
regularly jfatha; as i a oo “j ws, ete., unless the penult 
has fatha (when the ,s forbids it), as sep os ete. , is also 
silent sometimes after damma, but seldom. 


163. The imperative, as in the regulars, is formed from 
the aorist jazmated, prefixing the characteristic alif; but 
when the paragogical niin takes place the last radical, which 
was dropped in the singular masculine aorist, returns, as 
6 roe Gr & G 7-76 


wl) wes wy oe iN In the singular feminine and plural 
masculine a sentrastion occurs similar to that in the aorist. 


164. In the singular masculine of the participle, , final 
after kasra is changed to .5; qsjlé being put for jlé; and 
as .s final after kasra cannot take damma it rejects it, and 
throwing the niination on the preceding letter, is dropped ; 
as ;lé for cs je: but if ae nuination is removed by the article, 
us then returns; as wsjial for sila. a same 7s holds 


in the defective .s; as al) for ey ail for ss ii; and as 
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qs final after kasra refuses another kasra, je and pl) are 
used also in the genitive for 65} E and we? 5s The accusative 


is, however, regular; as \; AE and Lal). In & ijl and inal) 
the rejected .s returns, as not being final; and (,, ald makes a 
contraction, as in the aorist. The infinitive i is always regular. 


165. The passive voice follows the active on the same 
principle as in those verbs which we have already exemplified, 
regard being always had to the rules of permutation. 


Defective «5. Defective 4. 
Preterste. 
SINGULAR. SINGULAR. 
PEM. MASC, VEx. MASC. PERSON. 
Gc # 2” «6° od . Pa is 
Sey st eye ge 3 
gv Pa g t Pd a 
etc. ws, 9 Lowes, ete. vie we 2 
| , » “a Sp 
ws y ype 1 
Aorist 
ran 4 vos 79 ouUSI 
wy. get SSH 3 
FP 069 Paes 27 9 aus 
eee mee sty eter . 
73 vt 
ol seh I 
5 Participle 
5¢ os s od $3 tan s Pe 
dave 0 str | etc. baie aye 


a. sé is used instead of ¥ In the aorist Se, » 9 is changed 
to us nue Us like alif; and en (by the rules — laid down) 


is put for st a: ; ye stands by contraction for ; and or for 
Sy; +-« by the same foresaid rules. 


166. We now subjoin a paradigm of a defective verb 
whose middle radical has the vowel kasra, such as A 3) (for 
+<)) “ he was content.” 
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oe —_s 
wee) Nye 
bee, 
wee oss 
es 
oxin Wyse 
wii Wyss 
a 


wet Mp8, 


ey 


aw LOLS GO I7 

yhwse wrest 

ew £2067 GPF 

hess wy 
GO +7 be 


ee 
wee, 
SCLG css 


ed) 


2 3 


atyl, wl 


Iydy! 
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Active Voice. 
Preterite. 


Aorist. 
27s 27s 
ese yledy 


hss 


Aorist Antithetre. 


Aorist Apocopate. 


ous 


Aorist Paragogie. 


geeF  wledn 


ee i Pa 


ples 


= 


Imperative. 


J eh 


Participle. 
| yl), whl) | 
Infinitive— “oo Dye 


SINGULAR. 
YEx. MASO. 
SG # & &? &? 
Leet y se 
al & & 
Swed) awed 
oe Pd 
batman 9 
& we PCP 
sey’ - 
# me od 


wre, Se 


J 
ae 
OG 

A 
Bo 


Grrur Sr7 we 
wey yee 
6 7us OG 777 
we rey 


so 4)! 


mn 


aa ee 
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167. The derivative formations have likewise the same 
affinity to their primitives, observing only, that the .s, which, 
in the preterite of the defective , is substituted for ,, re- 
mains in the first and second persons, forming a diphthong 
with fatha; as SH, CS, sil , quite otherways, as in 
the primitive, where , returns. 


Defective Derivative Formations. 


PASSIVE. ACTIVE. 

somer, = pasremn, | gon, © eaeronirn, | romumion 
wei six! ws se | o 
SR ol it gai | U 
a eo ee se IV. 
oe cspal ie al | + VIL. 
Segal | gems gee |X, 

es - -~ Py 

eye 54) ir ee) I. 
oe oy cole iy II. 
me ol |e ai | 
a wel we et | 
in es es wl | vu 
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Of Verbs Doubly Imperfect. 


168. Such verbs as have any two of the infirm letters 
\, 5, Or cs for their radicals, are said to be doubly imperfect. 
They follow the mode of the simple imperfect, according 


to the position of those radicals, and are divided into two 
classes. The first class comprehends the hamzated and inert, 


of which there are four subdivisions : 


1, The first radical hamzated, the second inert; as C1 
(for 351) “he returned,” which is conjugated with a re- 
gard to the vowels of the first radical (here represented 
by madda) like al and with respect to the second, like 


ao? 
J; as 
INFINITIVE. PARTIOCIPLE. IMPERATIVE. a&0RIST. PRETERITE. 
oe S 32 & 9 $+ ce = 
Ll I I G99) mt 


2. The last radical hamzated, the second inert, as *\ (for 
#515) “hé mourned ;” and *\5 (for U=) “ he came,” of which 
the former partakes of the inflections of Jb and Us; the 
other of j\: and Us; thus, 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLEB. | IMPERATIVB. AORIST. PRETERITE. ~ 
> & 
Z\< 7 3 i a s Iv . s\G 
} a os x, ee 
= g . re ¥ a 
Le and k. > 4 sl> 3 a5 


3. The first hamzated, the last inert; as A “he came,’ 
inflected like I and ee +»; thus, 


INYVINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. IMPERATIVE. AORIST. PRETERITE. 
& 


al 


as v. _? ta a 
WI ad gendervil ght sl 


—_ es 
or — 
> 
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4. The middle hamzated, the last inert; as 20 “he re- 
tired,” which follows (Ji: and sy 5 thus, 


PARTICIPLE. IMPERATIVE. AORIST, PRETERITS. 
eds Ee . Eur Be 
Sis be a ° 
+4 ul ashy as 


169. oly “he saw” should be regularly conjugated; but, 
on account of its frequent occurence, the hamzated alif is 
dropped, and its vowel thrown upon the preceding letter, as 
often as the , 1s jazmated. In the primitive form, therefore, 
the Aorist and Imperative are inflected as follow : 


Active Voice. 
Aorist. 


PLURAL. DUAL. SINGULAR. 


‘ 4 
PEM. MASO. vYEM. MASO. FEM. MASC. PERSON. 
SoS ae AA? ad a? cP? 


vr or |v ober | ws wx] 3 
wy wy hy wry sy 2 
| aii : vt 


us us| 1 


Fu, | e : M4 
for a. uslz, ete., which however, when the verse requircs, 


_are sometimes found in the poets. 


Imperative. 
2 be veo oo? Ge Gs ? 
wy ly | ) Ome | 2 


or with the paragogical nun, 


w £67 | -F oe 77 . rd 677 
yy Oy | wy | oF) co) | : 


It is frequently also formed regularly, as asl UW, ete. 
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a. In the 3rd formation of this verb hamza is everywhere thrown 
out; as 


INFINITIVE. PART IWPER. AORIST. PRET. 
ishor milor bl 884A ‘ 
,) or 3% or & 
7; 4, “4, i 2 wipe oe) 


6. The other verbs of this species ey also throw away asec 
the 4th oan in the manner of 5 il, making either le 5 ii 


or uy ise A The imperative with the paragogical |, is .» eel 


c. When , is not jazmated it is conjugated regularly, retaining 
hamza; as in the preterite Py , in the participle a1 Uy, in the infinitive 
Ui; ; and also in the participle passive it is s*, +0, although , takes 
jazm. : 

170. The second class of the Double Imperfects, which are 
called Involutes, comprise such as have two of the letters , and .s 
for radicals, and are of two kinds, the Separate and the Conjunct. 
The Scparate are those which have , or .s for the first and last 
radicals ; as es “he guarded” or “ took care ;” e¢) “he 
had a worn hoof” (speaking of a horse): the first being in- 
flected like 4c, and er the other as Jes and (<3). 


PARTICIPLE. IMPERATIVS. AORIST. PRETERITE, 
:\, 45 or i) : 
ey v Ss 4s" 
o C} St Sr) 


The Imperative 3 in the other persons resumes .5; a3 


yw =’ Bb fg 8 
and in the singular masculine with the paragogical nin it 
is (3. 


Ine 
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171. The Involute Conjunct has the middle and final radi- 
cals , or «5; a8 «5,5 “he roasted ;” css “he was strong 
or powerful ;” oe “he lived;” which, with regard to the 
middle radical, are conjugated perfectly; and in the final 


imperfectly ; .555 following the mode of |.) and the other 
two that of (2); as 


IMPINITIVE. | PARTIOIPLE. | IMPERATIVB. AORIST. PRETERITS. 
Ls is y\ Sts “55 
oGs ? ve rer ya 

iy 3s 3 wre | oss 


nn el ae 

a. The Infinitive C3 is put for U5, and iss for ing; <sq5 stands 
here for 953, the last , being changed to .s, avoiding thereby having 
the penult and last radicals the same, and becoming a surd or doubled 
verb; whilst, on the contrary, e converting , final to 5, makes both 
radicals similar, and is frequeny ae by tashdid; as is or 


ee ; and, in the Aorist, Gan or ce Instead of the participle 
gl the adjective = is most generally used. The radical , in the 


infinitive, throwing away its vowel, is changed to quiescent al/, ac- 
cording to the rules respecting , and ,s. 


6. In the same manner are conjugated the Derivative verbs; only 
is rejects sometimes the first .s in the 9th formation, rows 
ita vowel back upon the preceding letter; as, 


INFINITIVE. PARTIOIPLE, IMPERATIVE. AOBRIST PRETERITR. 
a 646s ne C77 762 
sls oe pe aaa san Lasts . 

Zes 7% fuer F dd 
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Of Verbs Triply Imperfect. 

172. A very few verbs are Triply Imperfect, and are 
divided into two classes. Class first consists of such as have 
hamza for the first radical, and the other two , and 5; as =f 
“he betook himself to some place,’ ete., or the middle 
hameated and the first and last , and .s, as 5 “he promised ;” 
the first of which is inflected like a and .s4, the other as wy 
and i; AS, 


INVINITIVS. | PARTICIPLE. | IMPERATIVE. AORIST, PRETERITE. 
ed as 4 ve 
i ae Ff wk | ofl 
An \or| U 1. 
{ $ x10 
29 3 fear oe S Ww 


There is no verb having all the radicals, or even the two 
first, consisting of , and \s. 


Of the Negative Verb. 


173. The Negative Defective Verb eae though conjugated 
only in the preterite, is quite unlimited in point of time, 
signifying “it is not,” “it was not,” or “it will not be,” ete. 
18”” 


It is apparently formed of the particle y « not,”? and el ej 
or ‘‘ exists ;” and is inflected as follows: 


PLURAL. DUAL. SINGULAR. 
YEM. MASC rEM. MASO, mASC. PERSON 
c7 6 ¥ amd 7s 6 267 Pad 
ped { guined woah Lined ce Ud 3 
o 
S #u OI& 2IG o & 
epwad pea loca cow 2 
rd rd o? oe o 
Pat I & 
Wud 1 
° o 


a, Sometimes Hs} is employed instead of oa » but without any 
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inflection. Most Arabian grammarians consider EN as merely the 
negative particle 3 augmented by the letter wx. 


Verbs of Praise and Censure. 


174. These verbs, which the Arabian grammarians de- 
nominate nail, \, cot J Sua, or “verbs of praise and censure,” 


admit only of very limited inflection. They are pay § , Some- 
times pronounced asi, os), and aw “‘it is good,” and a “a 
is bad.”” They may be regarded as a species of ate 
with something of a verbal inflection. They receive also a 
feminine termination; as 4x, Sky , when applied to 
feminine nouns. They are sometimes, but very rarely, writ- 
ten asi in the dual; and Iasi in the plural. The word Kore 
may be looked upon as a verb of this kind ; it is compounded 
of “= and \3, and signifies “that is aed ” or “ worthy 
of love.” To these three verbs may also be added s\. “‘it is 
bad ;” and (jes for (> “it is beautiful;” but these last, 
under other acceptations, are regularly conjugated. 


Of Verbs of Admiration, or Surprise. 


175. These are called aT “esl “verbs of admiration.” 
Like the preceding, they are rather a kind of interjectional 
formule than a particular species of verb. They are employed 
in two ways; the first ae \., the form of the third person 
singular masculine of the preterite of the third derivative forma- 
tion, preceded by the particle \., and followed by an accusative 
case. The second mode is to employ the second persun 
singular masculine of the imperative of the third formation 
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Be ; followed by the object, admired having tho preposition 
w pretixed; as 1333 3ch Le or ws sil “how excellent is 
Zaid!” or “Zaid is very excellent.” This subject will be 
more fully examined in the Syntax. 


176. As an appropriate Appendix to our two Sections on 
the Verb, we here subjoin a series of useful tables which we 
recommend to the student’s careful and frequent perusal till 
he has committed them all to memory. Table I., page 149, 
exhibits at one view the Preterite Active of the eleven specics of 
Verbs, which we have already explained § 90 to§ 167. The 
upper line (No. 1) shews the Regular Verb 43. No. 2 shews 
the inflection of a Surd Verb. Nos. 3, 4 and 5 exhibit the 
three specics of Hamzated Verbs. Nos. 6 and 7 exhibit 
the Simile Verbs. Nos. 8 and 9, the Concave Verbs. Lastly, 
Nos. 10 and 11 are examples of the Defective or Irregular 
Verbs. In like manner Table II. exhibits the Aorist Active 
of each of the forcgoing species of Verbs in the same order. 
Table III., the Imperative, the Participle Active, the Infini- 
tive, and the Participle Passive, which is inserted here be- 
cause there is more room than we could have in either of the 
next two tables which exhibit the Preterite and Aorist Pas- 
sive on the same plan as Tables I. and II. respectively. It has 
not been deemed necessary to insert in the Tables those verbs 
which are called the Doubly and Triply Imperfect, described 
from § 168 to § 172, inclusive; as they are not very 
numerous, and their inflection is more irregular than that 
of the others. 
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SEOTION V. 


Of the Indeclinable Particles— —iya\ (plural of ci,»-). 


177. Arabian grammarians designate those parts of speech 
which we call Prepositions, Adverbs, Conjunctions, and 
Interjections, under the general appellation of Particles, as 
we stated, § 44. In treating of these we shall commence 
with the Preposition, thus far differing from the arrangement 
usually observed in European grammars. The Prepositions, 
Adverbs, and Conjunctions are each divided into two classes, 
the Inseparable and the Separable; the first being always 
' directly prefixed, and the other, though not joined, in- 
variably preceding the word which they govern. One or 
other of them may occur in every line, and are of much 
consequence to a proper understanding of the language; the 
Inseparable Prepositions, Adverbs, and Conjunctions together 
with the servile letters, are very apt to perplex the beginner 
im various ways; but more especially by fatiguing his 
patience in turning over, to no purpose, the leaves of a 
dictionary, for vocables which he can never find, till he has 
learned to analyse and separate those letters or particles 
from the words to which they are prefixed. It will be 
requisite for him, therefore, to pay very great attention to 
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the observations upon them, which we are about to offer, 
in order that they may make a necessary impression on the 
memory. 

a. Most of the Particles, as we shall immediately see, are either 
substantives, adjectives, or verbs slightly modified; hence it often 
happens that the same word may belong to more than one of the sub- 


divisions of particles; just as in Latin the word anée is either a 
preposition or an adverb, according to its application. 


Of Prepositions— Sat ie 

178. Of these, five are inseparable, viz., w, &, &S, Js 
and ,, all of which govern the genitive case of the noun to 
which they are prefixed. The Preposition w has kasra for 
its vowel, and _ signifies generally ‘‘in,” as se, | ‘in the 
mosque ;” s0 pe all oS ioe: ‘God aided you (when you were) 
in Badr.” It also denotes “with,” “along with,” or “ to- 
gether with;” as i at 211 “T ate bread with dates;” 
80, Ac 22S “I wrote with a pen.” When subjoined to 
verbs of ‘ ‘coming” and “ going,” it denotes “‘ along with,” 
and then the phrase conveys the signification of “ bringing,” 
or of “taking away ;” as isl J “he came with the 
book,” te. “he brought the “book ; ” ah Cas “he went 
away with the light,” te. “he took away the light.” It 
sometimes denotes “‘ compensation” or “retribution,” equiva- 


lent to our words “for,” “on account of;” as follows: 


bya 


gol cals eeele ul ‘life for i, and au eye for an 
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eye ;” hl we Seen ESS “Ai ‘““may God destroy thee 
on account of thy relapse from Islam!” It is sometimes 
a particle of swearing ; as AUT giles ‘they swear by God.” 
It is often put before the predicate of a negative, and be- 
comes a species of expletive; as Jil ‘a! ts “God does not 
neglect ;” literally, “‘ God is not in neglecting ;” sly ae 
““T do not know.” After ISI “Io!” “behold !” wo i is pre- 
fixed to the name indicating the object of attention ; as 
Jey 131 “behold a man!” Lastly, it is used idiomatically 
along with many verbs; as tll L ae “he perceived the 


es, 


thing ;” alli Jey sy “I passed near a man (who was) 
sleeping. » ; 


179. The Prepositions » and 4 are employed chiefly in 
a few phrases to express swearing; as ANTE by God!” 
init as “by the Lord of the Ka’ba!” In like manner 
the particle 3 5 is employed, (when it is a preposition), as a\5 
“by God !?? We may observe, however, that 4 is generally 
used as a conjunction denoting “and.” It sometimes signifies 
“with,” or ‘“‘along with,” indicating a simultaneous event 
or action, and in that case it governs the accusative; as 
Lslet , sUiT sr ‘the water is even with the bank ;” 


eae ee) 


a V5 wad \ sl> “the Amir came with the army.” 


180. The Preposition <¢ denotes ‘‘ resemblance,” cer- 
responding to our words “like,” or “as,” and governs the 
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genitive; as Jas “like a man.” It is prefixed also to 
the isolated pronouns; thus, GS “Like me ;”? CH “like 
thee;” 4S “like him;” but it is very rarely used with the 
affixed, though De Sacy quotes a few instances; as _§ “like 
me,” etc. The word \3s composed of <¢ and of the demonstra- 
tive 13, is considered as a noun, and if governed by a pre- 
ceding word, the antecedent loses the rn as in the 
following example: 138 2 in a 136 x eo “in such a month 
of such a year.” Of this particle, and the relative pro- 


noun ls, is formed the word US, signifying “in the same 
manner as.” 


a. I consider S, which is generally. called an adverb, to be os 
genuine a preposition as either — or .}. My reasons are—Ist, 


that it uniformly governs the genitive case like the two last particles ; 
2nd, that it is vzrtually a preposition in English, as in the phrases 
‘like me,” ‘like him,” etc., where “like” governs the objective 
case, the same as any other preposition; 3rd, it is viewed as a 
preposition by De Sacy (Grammaire Arabe, p. 468). Lastly, it is 
invariably a preposition governing the dative or ablative case in 
the Gaelic language, whether Highland or Irish. Stewart in his 
Gaelic Grammar, Edinburgh, 1812, p. 126, gives mar, “ like,” as 
a preposition. So does O'Donovan in his Irish Grammar, 1845, 
p. 280. 


181. The Preposition J, with the vowel kasra, denotes 
“to,” the sign of the dative case as ~) “to a master,” 


| ned 


a saell “praise be to God.” With the affixed pronouns 
it bears the vowel fatha; as 2S “to thee;” U “to us,” 
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etc., with the exception of the affixed pronoun of the first 
person singular; as _J ‘to me.” It also signifies * for,” 
“because,” “on account of;” ably ‘lad os eu“ 

grief was increased on account of what had happened to i: 
two eyes.” It sometimes expresses swearing with a mixture 
of surprise; as a “by God!” As a conjunction, when 


6 


prefixed to a verb, it sometimes means “in order that,” or 


‘to the end that;” as ast Gos used “he sought something 
that he might eat it.” When prefixed to the aorist it forms 
an imperative in the lst and 3rd persons; as ax) “let us 
assist; Ya} “let him be assisted.” It is elegantly pre- 
fixed with fatha, by way of pleonasm, before that part of 
the sentence which grammarians call the Predicate (or that 
which is affirmed of any person or thing), especially when 

ul is placed before the subject (or the ‘Person or thing of 
which somewhat is eae ; as Pre pis w! for 
Alexander (is) powerful,” or ‘the powerful.” “When pre- 
fixed with fatha it gives to the Preterite the sense of the 
Optative, as more fully explained in the Syntax. Sometimes 
it is used idiomatically as a species of interjection expressive 
of ‘‘a ory for assistance ;” as ype “help, O Zaid!” When 
the particle (J, with a fatha, comes before the article, the 


4-v% 9G 


latter loses its alif; as CS, 4) oa ost ai\ a ‘verily that is 
the truth coming from thy Lord.” Here gal is for oo. 
In conditional prepositions it answers to the antecedent 3 
“ifs” or ¥) “if not; as CLAS sie J “if thou comest 
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to me, I will certainly honour thee,” or more correctly, “hadst 
thou come to me, I would certainly have honoured thee.” 


182. It is, I think, inaccurately asserted in most Arabic 
Grammars that ¢ and » are also inseparable prepositions ; 
whereas they are so only in appearance. They are merely 
the initial letters of the particles (jc and {,. denoting 
“from,” “‘out of,” ete.; but then the second letter of the 
particle generally follows, changed by the rules of euphony . 
into » (see § 19); as lc “from that which,” for 4 “2; so 
wpe for cye Ge. In like manner ley “out of that which,” 
is for \» (2; and I think it would puzzle the grammarians 
to persuade us, that in this last instance, » is the prefix, 
and \. the word to which it is prefixed, which would in- 
volve us in a serious absurdity. In some very rare instances, 
however, » is really employed instead of ..e when followed 


by the article Ar as lt ‘‘from the two tribes,” instead 


of gall yy: 


. 183. The Separable Prepositions of the Arabic language 
are not very numerous. Like the Inseparable they all govern 
the genitive case. We here give them in their alphabetical 
order. 


184. The preposition wy indicates the terminus of an 
action, “to,” “‘until;” as Toll J a> “he came to the 
ay oy =) “until the present time.” It also denotes 

“ accession” or ‘ addition ;”” as gh J inka Lal; | ‘ they 

added wisdom to (their) wisdom.” 
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185. The prepositions \>, fs and \ac, denote “ex- 
ception ;” thus, yj lo ees iiss “they were all slain 
except Zaid.” These were originally verbs signifying “‘ being 
beyond,” or ‘‘ being separated from.” 


186. The preposition e denotes ‘‘the termination” or 
“extremity” of a portion of time or space, like the — 
usque ad, or our phrase ‘‘as far as ;” thus, pT ple 5 eo | ‘as 
far as the place of rising of the dawn.” When it is oe 
to time it signifies “ until;” as alt cab ve tye 
“they travelled until the sun arose.” It is equivalent 
to our words “ yea” and “even ;” as Unt, = KAT CI 
“I have eaten the fish, even its head.” Had the particle 
eI been used here instead of Pe it would have meant “I 
have eaten the fish up to, ur as far as, its head.” When 
preceding the aorist used as a future, it affects it with 
antithesis, and answers to the Latin donec followed by the 
subjunctive mood. eS os e ae Yl ‘march until thou over- 


takest them.”’ 


187. The preposition de on,” “above,” denotes su- 
periority as — space or time; as ate — him ;” 
sds ers “in,” or “in the course of his time” or “‘ reign.” 
It sometimes denotes “against ;” thus, 2 2 kee — ie sl 
‘a lion once upon a time went forth against two bulls.” It 
sometimes signifies ‘‘ according to;” as sole ee ‘ according 
to custom.” It is idiomatically employed to express ‘‘ debt” 
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Pa 9B Gee 
or “‘ duty ;” as je oi! Jc literally, ‘upon me a thousand 
i 22s B&B ss ber 


dinars,” se. “I owe a thousand dinars;’ tie eis ey eS 
‘‘ you ought to do this.” In this latter sense iid is used 
to signify Res » take ; as ny ESis “take Zaid,” an 


an An Pa 


ellipsis for ny dl a Sls “it is your duty to take Zaid.” 


a. It is a curious coincidence that the idiomatic use of the Arabic 
ide expressive of debt is also very common in the Gaelic lan- 
guage; thus, Zha la faghairidh agad orm, ““T owe you a day in 


harvest,” literally, ‘‘ you have a day in harvest upon me.” 


188. The preposition .,: signifies § ‘separation from,” 
“distance” or “ transition ;” as oi : peal | ae ey 
shot the arrow from the bow.” It is ie ie in the 


4, 88 


sense of ‘‘ without ;” as sled | we coe all ul verily God 
is rich enough without men.” It also denotes ‘‘ passing by ” 
or “leaving behind;” as wy .c ls “he died leaving 


(behind him) a son.” 


189. The preposition 3 denotes “in;” with reference to 
time or place; as yt re JU “the money (is) in the 
purse.” It is used idiomatically to express multiplication in 
arithmetic ; as paees ws isi “three multiplied by five.” It 
sometimes answers to the preposition “‘ with;” as follows: 
Wi Samed s «>i “he departed with fifty thousand (men).” 


190. The prepositions al, 3, tol ; 3 ; a , and wsdl generally 


denote “to,” ‘up to,” “as far as,” “nigh,” ete. According 
F | 
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to De Sacy these are all modifications of a substantive rather 
than prepositions. 


191. The prepositions Se, Or dne, oe denote the 


commencement of an action with reference to time elapsed, 


or still passing, and are equivalent to “since ;” as follows: 


LUI 907 ICI IREL 


dens | py, axe dl) l. “I have not seen him since Friday.” 


rd 


os Id 
When the period i is not yet finished, s+ or ds governs the 
a 9 I9L0G-H 


genitive; as \is Cae he acalS ly “I have not spoken to him 
during this month. z 


192. The preposition aye denotes “ from,” “of,” “than ;” 
as jail ” ell ee sos | ‘when the Amir departed from 
the palace.” Sometimes it is used to express composition ; 


> a a a Gs & GS G@-97 # wus 


BS aur 9 (pul Ww” fe teil — is made up of a soul and 
a body ;” cel ’ je ut ree ‘a garden (consisting) of 


palm-trees and vines.” It is used in the sense of our word 
“than” to express the comparative degree (see § 81). In 
negative propositions, or interrogative propositions implying 
negation, it often happens that the subject, or object of the 
verb, instead of appearing in its proper case, 1s idiomatically 


expressed by the preposition ot governing one genitive ; as 


IF & Ir ? 


Sr wt ale. (. “no man came to me;”’ we al ure os le 
“you have no God but him.” 


193. The rest of the prepositions are expressed by 
nouns substantive, empioyed in the accusative case, the 
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nunation being rejected. The principal prepositions of this 
sort are the following, viz., alal “before,” “in front of;” 
ax) ‘“after;” (9 “between,” “among;” Gx “beneath,” 
“under;” (Js> ‘“‘round,” “around ;” CAL “ after.” “39 
“beneath,” “under,” “‘ below ;” Na: usps, OF csp» “ besides,” 
“except ;” shh “towards ;” j-< “beyond ;” ac “in pos- 


9 «666 9966 


session of,” “near,” “with” (Latin penes, apud; French 


chez); yc, ‘‘instead of ;” 2 “except;” (3)5 “ above ;” 
JS ‘‘before” (in regard to time); alas “before” (in regard 
to place); gor a “with;” 21), “beyond,” “ behind ;” 
ho, ‘‘amidst,” ‘‘among.” All these are themselves liable 
to be used in the genitive case when they are preceded by 


vos G 


a simple preposition, inseparable or separable; as yx cys 
“after,” ‘in the sequel.” 


Adverbs. 


194. The Adverbs of the Arabic language are so numerous, 
that it would be a useless labour to attempt detailing them 
in any Grammar. Every substantive, adjective, active par- 
ticiple, and infinitive in the language may be employed ad- 
verbially by being put in the accusative case absolutely ; 


thus, Lsio ‘within 5” Le, is. “without ;” 18 “much ;” 1.15 


wr ts 


“Tittle ; ” re C. “together with;” Wy “one day ;” ra “by 


O La 


night;” Us “ by day ;” Gail “by chance ;” Uw “on the 
_ hand ;” vey “on the left hand ;” ley 2 “ quickly ;” 


ecru 


ic, ‘eagerly ;” GL “‘ willingly ;” 1 (with aversion ;” 
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\ “Seternally,” etc. These are all substantives, adjectives, 
or nouns of action, which being put in the accusative case 
become adverbs. 


ee 


a. According to De Sacy, nouns thus put in the accusative case, 


are often found in elliptical expressions, where they depend upon 


an ad 


a verb understood; as Lib, ies “by hearing and obeying,” mean- 
ing “I am ready to obey you;” Lis “ by watering,” meaning ‘‘ may 
God water this land;” lsu: “by his praise, ” ie. “may he be 


praised.” These are elliptical expressions for Zell V2 L15 race Weep 
£62 JGmQ 7 


‘“‘T heard by hearing and obeyed with siedianees? Law al ey is 


Gr 7OP 99 wrt 


‘may God water thee by watering!” wl<u. dstul “T praise him 


with his due praise.” These modes of speaking are very common 


7 Creer 


in Arabic; as 6 U5 ‘“may you perish!” eee loys e are 


ea ” literally, “at your ease and convenience ;” io AS; ’ 
“all is at your service,” literally, - 


Fn a an 


negatively, de 1s yy Picea is a double ellipsis for ae eo ¥ “no 
love and no respect,” i.e. “‘ expect nothing from me.” See De Sacy’s 


with love and with respect ;” or, 


Grammaire Arabe, ae 1, p. 502, where the phrase is rendered ‘‘une 
cruche et un couvercle.” 


195. The following list comprises the most common adverbs 
of the Arabic language, independent of those already referred 
to (§ 194). It is a translation partly from De Sacy, and 
partly from Rosenmiiller, whose Grammar is a very useful 
tea of De Sacy’s more extensive work. 


1, this is an inseparable particle denoting interrogation, like 
the Latin an? num? or numquid? thus, OUI “is he dead ?” 


9 «66 


oP | 
re “yes, ‘‘even so,” “assuredly,” “verily.” Rosen- 


LO A 
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miller says that it differs from re in this respect, ea 18 @ 
stronger affirmation than «x “‘ycs,” if the sentence which 
precedes be not interrogative; thus, if we say to a person 
“go away,” and if he say a “ves,” the affirmation is 
stronger than if he had said ax. Again, if we say, “will 
you go?” asi expresses the more emphatic assent. 

it, St, Waol, and G13“ when.” 1h, Llst are con- 
junctive adverbs usually employed with a future sense. 
S| is limited to the present, or rather it expresses the 
simultaneous occurrence of two events; it also signifies 
“seeing that,” “‘ provided that.” s\ and is signify also, 
“then,” “behold.” EAS) or ESS st “then,” “at that 
time.” “ol or (it “well done !” | 

> > 


9 «66 


48 
1 “verily,” “rest assured;” thus, from the voyage 


of Sindbad, Gut tin 3 Ede Wy bt ade Wy “and 


had it not been (for) thy arrival amongst us, rest assured 


that thou wouldst have perished in this place.” 
be G es ° oe e 
i! (from S and 3) “if not,” nisi, “si non,” except.” 
> 
GO GS -GOP 2c eer 2 
all W553, Jy J “there is no power and no strength 
except in God.” 


al “whether?” (Latin num? an?) This is properly a 
conjunction expressive of doubt, and then signifies “or else.” 


73 z Ss . 
Li (from | and W “not”) “is it not?” nonne ? 


Ls yee y CEimo 
yl, Gmel, mel, and Yael “ yesterday.” 
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vt ; When this particle is followed by i it signifies 

‘not ;” as a x Salt a) “‘ there 7 no judgment but with 
God.” Sometimes when the word $1 does not follow, it still 
expresses negation ; as ms oe ‘ass oo y\ 9 , ‘and I know 
not whether this may be a trial to you.” 

oh “assuredly,” “verily,” “indeed,” “even so.” It 
governs the accusative case, being one of the Jol ol, or 
“Hundred Governing Words;” thus, 4,8 a ot “ assuredly 
God is forgiving.” 

“sl “unless,” “since,” “only;” as au de wel CsI 
“my reward is only with God,” te. “I expect my reward 
from God, and from no one else.” 

Gs 
3! “how ?” “wherefore?” “whence ?” 


asl “ves,” “verily,” “Seven so.” It is nearly equivalent 


to px but used only when a form of oath follows; thus, 


vt 
- ae atl 


sll al rexr asl | ‘verily, by the Lord it is the truth.” It 
is equivalent to the interjection O, used in calling. 


oul and Jil ‘* when,” “‘ whensoever.” 

ol | ie ?? aK - “¢ whence ?” my J * whither ?”? 
Gat ‘¢ wheresoever ?” 

al, 41, a| an adverb of admiration, “bravo!” “ well 


done!” \%! “enough,” “stop.” 
ed 


A or iG an adverb expressive of calling equivalent to 


eee ee ms 
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our interjection O. It is used before a noun that is defined 
by the article ; as, ona or Cull (I L “oO ye people !” 


Iver 6¢ 97 G 


ow “after,” “afterwards,” “ behind ;” se .5 “ hereafter.” 
When this word is used as a preposition it ceases to be inde- 
clinable, and appears either in the accusative se, or in the 
genitive, if preceded by the preposition (4s, a8 48.9. The 
phrase 4x; (4| is commonly employed after the prefaces of books, 
or in letters, in order to announce the commencement of the 
main subject, after the author or writer has expressed the 
praises of God, and the eulogy of the Prophet, or the usual 
formula of politeness, in epistolary correspondence. 


os) “afterwards,” “thereafter,” “ yet;”’ in this last sense it 
is employed with a negative, and signifies “‘ not yet,” nondum. 


Gs I 


sv the diminutive of the preceding, signifies ‘“‘a little after.” 


a? 


\ 


ob “ves, 


ticle is used after an interrogative or negative proposition, 


6 266s 


9 66 it 1880, "in reality.” This par- 


certainly, 


and then it affirms the contrary of what may be asserted in 
such proposition. 
ow ‘between ;” this is merely the noun un “difference,” 
“separation,” in the accusative case. 

(> “whilst,” ‘‘meanwhile;” it sometimes denotes “ be- 
tween,” like the preceding. 

az. “whilst,” “in the mean time,” “ during this.” 


9 &we# 


i “below,” “under,” “ during ” (when applied to time) 
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as a} Gi? “by night” (literally ‘‘under the night’’); 


7 
Fe os fae 2 


ex ie “from below ;” x “a little lower.” 


e, ° ° 
» “here,” “‘in this place.” 


6? G, : 
~ and uw “then,” “afterwards ;” generally viewed as a 


\ 
conjunction. 


‘2 ed Gs e e 6,7 4 USF 
Po pe and pe “yes,” “certainly,” “ofaverity.” Jo| -> 


“assuredly it is so.” 

Gls, le, and (AS “may it not be.” When this word ap- 
pears with the nunation, it becomes an adverb ; we have already 
described its use as a preposition. al} ile or all Laie “may 
God forbid!” 29 KS “far be it from thee !” 


GS - “2 @ + e 
i orle So “hallo!” “come!” “come hither !” 


P OF or 


I G 
ws “where,” “wheresoever;” us oye ‘‘whence;” 


Sg be if e 79s : ° e 
ews  J| “whither; Usis “wheresoever;” it is also 
= > 
written Gus. 
yn A e,°e . 
ye as a preposition, ‘‘ except,” “under,” “besides.” As 
an adverb it is uscd idiomatically in the sense of “ seize” 
7; 29 id a aA PR "v9 % £177 "ee? 
or “stop ;” as ls} CS,o “seize upon Zaid! op by Syd 
‘€ do what thou wishest.” 


e os ° 7 98 G - 747: 9 9 G 
The particle —, (also written Gy, )y, Cy, Gy, Cy, 
uo OP oss 


a), Edy, 05) signifies “many,” “much,” “often,” 
“perhaps.” It takes idiomatically an affixed pronoun; as 


7 6 7 9OP 


I> a, “many men.’ 


“3? ° ee os 
to, “often,” “sometimes.” This is compounded of ~, 
and 4, and signifies ‘‘ sometimes,” ‘‘ occasionally,” ‘‘ often.” 
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| ad 2 Ie ® 
ey and Wt; “until,” usgue dum. 


v4 7 or 


re a oe er is. These when preceding the 
aorist give it a positive future signification. 


Vals, be, Vlad, and US. 3 “above all,” “ principally.” 


Je “over,” “above;” Us iy or poetice Je Cpe “ from 
above ;” Je ys is also used. 

oe. a perhaps,” ‘‘ by chance.” This adverb receives 
the affixed pronouns ; as gle, ds, de! ‘perhaps I ;” Re 

“‘ perhaps thou ;” Shad “perhaps you. : 


oor 


ese and anes also (252, (oe, and (452. This adverb 
is always accompanied by a negation; and is only employed 
with a verb having a future signification. It is equivalent to 
our word “‘ never.” 


j= “except,” “besides.” This is the accusative case of 
the noun ).< “change” or “‘difference;” it is also used 
. os = e ° e bs 9 
adverbially; thus, -é ¥ signifying ‘“‘not otherwise; and 
is then indeclinable, like 40, c=, ete. 


eur 


Las, i a3, and oe Stas “far from,” ‘‘ much less,” ete. 


> P 


Las ¢ “only,” “solely ;” compounded of S and bi (g.0.). 


3g) and (jy) “‘above.” This word is liable to the same 
remarks as those we made respecting aw (q..). 


es and (63 “before,” “prior to.’ This word, like the 
preceding, is mane to — rules. \3 “before,” “right 


Les 


in front of one’s eyes.” (5 diminutive of (5 “a little 
before.” 
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Os, 30, 0%, “certainly,” “sometimes.” This word is 
usually prefixed to verbs. Before the aorist it indicates a 
present or future action or event; sometimes it is equiva- 
lent to Va; (¢.v.). 


bs, bs, L3, L3, 3, “at any time.” his particle is used 


a 


only in company with a negation, and with a verb in the 


99, 


preterite; as Ls a!) 4 literally “I saw him not at any 
time,” te. “I never saw him.” If a future time is spoken 


of, /352 or 13; must be used. 

aG “as if” (comp. of WS and a) 136 “thus,” §g0” 
(from <¢ and 13). Ls and Usié ha if,” “according to” 
(comp. of CS and \ or oS and \.). 

os “how much?” (comp. of Cf and S|.) 

As « assuredly not” (in reply to a question). 

ls « every time that,” ‘‘as often as,” ‘‘ how often soever.” 

“ “how much?” “how many ?” 

“iS “wherefore?” “how?” Wid “any how.” 

cj.. This prefix, as an adverb, has been already described 
under the preposition J- 

“no,” “not,” “not at all,” “is not.” It is a negation 


99. 77 4 


applied to a future action or event. ay « necessarily ;” j>-3 
“ undoubtedly.” 


“66D 66 


no, “not;” applied absolutely. It is prefixed 
to the aorist, to which it then gives the sense of 
the preterite tense. J and | “why?” (comp. of the 
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prep. J and l.) Us (from A) and \.) “not yet.” As a 
conjunction it denotes “‘ when,” “after,” or “‘after that,” 
posteaquam. 

“no,” “not.” It 2s always prefixed to the aorist, and 
restricts it to a future signification. It is a comp. of J and a 
literally ‘it shall not be that.” 


J) or led “unless.” Both of these adverbs are com- 
pounded of the conjunction > “if,” and the — particles 
Jand li. 

J “I wish” (Latin utinam), “would to God that!” 
pres be J “I wish (or would to God) that Mu- 
hammad were present.” This admits the affixed pronouns; 
as > sii Y “I wish (or would to God) I had been a 
free man.” : : 

l., as an adverb, denotes “no,” “not;” as soi & “I 
know not.” It also denotes “ whilst,” “as long as 3” thus, 
CS 45 i “as long as I remain alive.” We have already 
explained its pronominal application. 

oo “when?” ls 50 “ whenever.” 

e~ or ee “with,” “together with,” “along with.” 


ae ‘‘as often as,” “as long as.” 


cre 7 oe Ge or + 99 6e 


PX, RU, pe, OF wx * yes, 


used in confirming what another person has said, whether the 
statement be affirmative or negative. It also denotes 
“bravol” “well done!” It is placed before the nomina- 


very well,” “even so.” It is 
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tive case if the noun has the article prefixed, and before 
the accusative when it is not so restricted. 


\, a particle denoting admiration and approbation, “bravo!” 
well done!” It is properly an interjection (g.v.). 


o>,. This word always requires an affixed pronoun ; 


A 


thus, 33>, “he alone ;” leas; “she alone.” 

osy and ©}. Adverbs of admiration or reproach. 

l» “behold!” “‘scize!” “catch!” This, with the affixed 
pronoun of the second person, has the signification of a 
“take.” The affixed pronoun changes, however, then into 
hamza}; as ls, sls, als, aa, ee according to the variation 
of gender and number, for Cl» “‘take thou” (masc.); LS 
“take thou” (fem.); USls “take, you two,” ete. (See 
Rosenmiiller. ) 

sls mase. “see here!” “behold!” 358 fem. nearly 
equivalent to our expressions, “there he is,” and ‘‘there she 

9 


is; or the Italian eccolo and eccola. 


ds “whether?” An interrogative adverb, an ? num ? 
“7 Gr 
Y> and Ye “ whether ?” “is it not?” ‘‘ well done!” 


Orr 2 2 G9 69, GIF 
pe and Si pla; or 6G ple “come on!” “ approach !” 


zs and i “here,” “in this place.’ From this adverb 
other demonstrative adverbs are formed, in the same manner 
as demonstrative pronouns; as (Sts, CSits “there,” in 
speaking of things at a distance; sts “here,” in speaking 
of things at hand. &» (. “from this place;” COs { 
from that place.” 
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13,3 and 14,2 ls “see there!” “ behold!” 


a, ab, Gd, CS, and ca; these adverbs are em- 
ployed in invocation and speaking to; they are more properly 
interjections used when calling to a person; as ‘‘hallo!” 
“come hither!” “hark you!” 

b. This particle is, strictly spcaking, an interjection used 
to signify warning, encouraging or admiration. @! U and 
eal 4, are nearly of the same import. They are applied 
indifferently to what is remote or near; and are followed by 
the nominative case. 


Conjunctions. 


196. It is with conjunctions as with adverbs, they are to 
be best learned by the Dictionary; but a few of the most 
common may be here enumerated. 


i. This is compounded of the conjunction a ¢ that,” 
and the negative adverb J “‘ not;” with the prefixed particle 
J; it is written thus, WW “ that it may not.” 

i “¢ not; (Latin) nist, (French) “si non.” 

a an interrogative particle an? num? necne? It is used 
in the second member of an interrogative sentence or proposi- — 

y 3 : 7 6& 424 7 of 
tion beginning with |; thus, ¥ ol! \d» —J5! “hast thou said 
this, or not?” 
Ul a particle used at the commencement of a clause or 


sentence; “but,” “however,” “nevertheless,” ‘ notwith- 
standing.” 
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Lal “or,” “ or else ;” Veli “if,” “but” (comp. of wt and 
\.). Ul followed by ae are equivalent to our expressions 
“either,” “or ;” thus, sac Ul \5 205 Ul | dle “there came to 
me — Zaid or ’Amru,” (I ‘know not which). 


me a) that, ” used both with the aorist and the preterite ; 
as SI | ei 42,1 “T wish that I may write ;” end I et 
‘I wonder that thou hast written.” s is used when 
immediately followed by a noun. It is often written with 
the affixed pronoun s; the purpose of which addition is 
to remove the influence of the conjunction, which would 
otherwise require the accusative case after it as it is one of 
the hundred governing words. 

wl “if indeed,” “ if at any time.” 

ol and by contraction wt. This conjunction comes before 
the subject of a preposition, when that subject is placed 
before the verb, and adds energy to the expression. It is 
also written al, as is done with Ai, and for the same reason ; 


from the inseparable particle —5, joined to this conjunction, 
are formed the words wl and G, signifying “‘ and indeed.” 


3. This is one of the inseparable conjunctions. Generally 
speaking it corresponds to our conjunction “and ;” but it 
may also be occasionally translated ‘‘ now,” ‘‘for,” ‘‘so then,” 
ete. Itis often redundant, particularly at the beginning of 
sentences, as 1s very often the case in our version of the 
Holy Scriptures. It is also frequently prefixed to the im- 
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perative and in that instance it generally marks the passage 
with a peculiar emphasis. 


? 9 CBs 


AG or,” “or else,” “unless,” “until ;” thus, 2,3 I S123 
“verily, I will beat thee, unless thou wilt repent.” 


6B. 
wy “as if,” “even as,” “ just as.” 


S “in order that ;” A is used in the same sense and 


with the negative adverb J, it becomes LS and Ld “lest,” ‘“‘s 
as not.” 


Sf and “6 “but.” The form of is used only before 
nouns and pronouns. 

4 “if” “ although ;” i “if not,” “unless,” nisi, “si non.” 
It occasionally signifies, especially in the Kur,an, “ why 
not?” The affixed pronouns may also be joined to it; as 
G31 cde uo 34) “were it not for thee the world had 
not been created.” 

>- This is also an inseparable conjunction, corresponding 
to our connective “‘and;” sometimes it means “but.” It is 
closely akin to <3 and yet in no instance can the one be 
used instead of the other. The general distinction between 
them seems to be as follows: the conjunction 5 is employed 
to connect words; as “=< 4 ; 1 ‘by land and by sea.” It is 
used also in connecting the various clauses of a sentence 
provided each clause has reference to the same nominative 
case. If a new nominative appears C3 is used, as may be 
seen in the following short fale: 
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Jelld # dtuuor Sa ae 2a) ih jas! - als ep ps wT Oosl 
Ss nn 2d 9 2d 

o Joy ae Ss Ja ¢ ge Krum EGp5 Ned 
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dy Laure oy hy oR Cue Fie J JG, 
ait Sig a 
“A negro on a certain day took off his garments and (wa) 
began to take up snow, and (wa) to rub his body with it. 
And (fa) it was said to him, why do you rub your body 
with snow? And (ja) he said, peradventure I may become 
white. And (fa) there came by a certain man of sense, 
and (wa) he said to him, O such a one! torment not your- 
self; for (fa) truly it is possible that your body may blacken 


the snow; but (wa) it will not (thereby) lose its (own) 
blackness.” 


Interjections. 


os GE 

197. ~\ and ;I, an interjection expressive of pain, ete., like 

our words “ah!” “oh!” “alas!” “pish!” “tush!” 
~-t Gs tF -3 53 o3 

os\, asl, ost, sl, sl, and Wl; all these words are ex- 
pressive of aversion or disgust such as our “foh!” “fie!” 

_ YY 

‘\, i, also 31, and ot or sl. All these are expressive of 
pain and sorrow, etc. (nearly the same as al) like our “ah!” 

“alas!” “woe unto me!” 


1) “ah!” “alas!” This exclamation may be followed by 
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the nominative case; or, omitting the niination it may take 
instead the syllable s'~, or simply |, 443 \), or 1455 5, or 
335 \j. When two nouns in construction follow, the syllable 
= is added to tho last; as 14,5 ple 1) “alas the boy or 
slave of Zaid!” 


SS 


Ub 5 “alas!” “woe!” This is sometimes used disjunctively ; 
cos 7 AF 

as 4 J, “woe to him!” or conjoined, 46, “‘ woe to thee |” 

oh) G “woe to me!” 


$- ws ” e I OF I e 
uss i535, “quick!” 25 or Co» “come on!” “ this 


( corresponds to our interjection O used in calling or ad- 
dressing. Itis used before the nominative case of proper names 
and nouns without the article; thus, 45  “‘O Zaid!” (§ 67.) 
3 39 > “OQ Wazir!” Before nouns net the article prefixed 


Gt & is employed; as Jeti @ 2 “O man!” 
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SECTION VI. 
On the Derivation and Formation of Nouns. 


. 198. In this Section I employ the term Noun in its 
more extensive signification comprehending Substantives, 
Adjectives, Infinitives, and Participles. A primitive noun, 
aal> “solid,” is that which is not derived from any other word, 


o 
= . 
we 


whether noun or verb, such as = flesh 5”? Oot ‘Sa lion ;” 
cop “a horse.” A derivative noun ( Gk) is that which is 
derived from another word (verb or noun), by means of one 
or more of the servile letters, such as chile ‘“a key,” from 
a “he opened ;” jal “a place abounding in lions,”’ from 
321; 80 (17 “a little horse,” from (w;3 “a horse.” 

199. We have already stated (§ 48) that the servile letters 
are seven in number, viz., 1, = (or &), Ww, py ws 9) and gs, all 
included in the technical word owns The servile a/zf in the 
formation of nouns is used at the beginning and likewise in 
the interior of a word; as in ms ‘* oreater,” from = “he 
was great;” (Jlic! “negligence,” from (us ‘he neglected.” 
It is also used at the end of a word, and represented by | 
hamza preceded by an alif of prolongation; as in US 
“pride” or “grandeur,” from 5 “he was great.’ The 
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servile = is employed both at the beginning, in the interior, 
and at the end of a word (in this latter case it is represented 
by 5); thus, a a ‘‘ prolongation,” from AG (for jy) “it 
lengthened ;” ied “‘ confession,” from Cs< “he knew or 
confessed,” ete. ; — “mercy,” from pe) “he took pity.” 
The letter . never serves alone in the formation of a noun. 
It is peculiar only to verbal nouns and participles of the 
ninth derived formation; and aways preceded by \ or » 
and followed by as in the words - aw “extracting,” and 
G3 ea an extractor,” both from root as “he went 
forth.” The letter e is servile at the beginning of a word; as 
Silene “aslave,” “a Mameluke,” from HSL. “he possessed ;” 
sometimes, but rarely, it 1s added at the end of a word; as 
oul which is the same as .\ “‘a son.” The servile ,, is used 
as the second letter of a derived noun, the first being in 
that case either | or » as in the verbal noun and participle 
of verbs of the sixth, formation; thus, ¢tbi\ “severance,” 
from abs “he cut short;” it serves also at the end of a 
word, as in .\ie “pardon,” from (26 “he forgave.” The 
letter , is employed only in the interior of a word; as Uso 
“acceptance,” from (s “he accepted.” The letter .¢ is 
used both in the interior and at the end of a word, as in 


a 


os OF Cf ° 9 SS. ye ¢ 
ws “a little dog,” from CJS “a dog;” aad 


+ “solar,” 
from (14 “the sun;” sometimes, but very rarely, it is 
raiaas Pe at the beginning of a word; as ¢,) “a fountain,” 


o 77 


from 3 “‘ it gushed out.” 


180 NOUN OF TIME AND PLACE. 
NOUNS DERIVED FROM VERBAL ROOTS. 


200. Of these, grammarians reckon eight classes, viz.: 
1. The Abstract Verbal Noun or Infinitive. 2. The Noun 
of Agency or Present Participle Active. 3. The Noun ex- 
pressive of the Patient, that 1s the Participle Passive. 4. 
The Noun of Time and Place. 5. Noun of Instrument. 6. 
Noun of Unity. 7. Noun of Specification. 8. Noun of 
Intensity. Of the first three classes we need not here take 
any further notice. We gave a table of the Infinitives of 
the triliteral verbal root in § 105 8; and the formation of 
the Participles, Active and Passive, is abundantly obvious 
from the various paradigms given in Sections III. and IV. 


2Gno Iv 


Noun of Time and Place— ait y ast pul. 


201. The noun expressive of the time and place of an 
action, is formed from the aorist of the primitive triliteral 
verb, by substituting ° in place of the initial servile letters 
|, =, .), and .s, which are severally prefixed to the persons of 
that tense. If the penult vowel of the aorist be fatha, or 
kasra, they remain unchanged in the noun of time and place, 


if damma it is changed into fatha; thus, ai. “the time 


I,7 Ge 


and place of labour,” from (Jet: ‘‘ he labours” or “will la- 
bour; ¢»,<~ “time or place of beating,” from p<; “he beats” 
or “will beat 2) EG ‘the place of writing,” “a school ;” 
we may further observe that these nouns of place take the 


ry Ae e 
final §; a8 5pi+ “place of burial,” “‘a cemetery ;” i,t 
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“the place of sun-rising;” 5)le. “a deep place,” “a cavern ;” 


99 OC 


FA ‘a place proper for a light-house,” "a tower ;” hence, 
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‘a minaret.” In the quadriliteral or derivative formations 
the noun of time and place is exactly the same as the 


participle passive. 


a. There are twelve nouns of place formed by ee the 
damma of the aorist, not into fatha, but into oe viz., ys “the 
place where camels are slaughtered ;” oe 3; “a place on which the 
elbow rests ;’ gee “the place of adoration, a mosque ; ne “the 
place where a thing falls ;” une “the place of residence,” “a 
habitation ;” (34% “the place of rising,” “‘the east ;” pala “the 
place of rising (of 8 heavenly body) ;” ¢ ke ‘the place of setting,” 
“the west ;” Gee | ‘the place on the head one the hair divides ;” 

“the place where a plant grows ; ” ki “the place of breath- 
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ing,” the nostril ;” a RO and ve “the place where a camel is 


nm 5 of 


sacrificed.” Of these twelve, however, jee, ery gia me jie, 
and Suc may indifferently take fatha or kasra as the vowel of 
the second syllable; and ye may, preewany: take kasra as the 
vowel of the initial ne thus Sais or fay “the place of sacrifice.” 


6. Nouns of time and place derived from a simile verb, whose first 
radical is ,, have always Aasra for the second radical, and the , is 
preserved, even when dropped in the aorist; thus, dese “time 
and place of promise,” from sc, “‘ he promised ;” of which the aorist 
is Se); so from sy “he deposited” (aorist a); wy “ place 
and time of depositing.” 

c. The noun of time and place derived from concave verbs (§ 151), 


whose second radical in the aorist has either fatha or damma, is formed 
by substituting an a// inert in place of the second radical, and by carry- 
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ing to the first radical the fatha which had belonged to the second ; thas, 
from eb “he stood” (aorist es); is formed plie for pee If the 
second radical of the aorist has 4asra for its vowel, it undergoes a 
change; thus, jh “he travelled” (aorist oe) : mun “the place 
where one travels.” 


d. Nouns of time and place sometimes assume the termination 


Ss 


Pm 5) 


“ur 66 


Zag tery ;” ask “the east;” j the ti d 
—; Wsnre acemetery ; 49 pt the east; ble pe e time an 


Ge 


place of pasturing.” Occasionally the middle radical takes damma 
instead of fatha; as ais ; ike for ahs , etc. 


e. Nouns of time and place derived from quadriliteral roots, or 
from derivative formations, are formed from the aorist passive, by 
substituting ° for the initial incremental letters of that tense, so that 
they differ in nothing from the name of the patient, or the participle 


G26 9 


passive; thus from ce “it revolved,” is formed eye “the 
place of revolution ;” from eon passive aorist of ail “he met,” 


ary 3? ry} 


is formed , & the place of meeting, 


9 «66 


the confluence of two 
egite Mame 1 


rivers;” from ae he returned,” a place or time of 
returning ;” so from de “he prayed,” jae “the time and place 
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of prayer,” ‘an oratory.” 


= | or ao 
Noun of Instrument at ‘aa 


202. Nouns expressive of the instrument employed in the 
performance of an action are of the forms (xix, (ete, or 
Ge They are formed like the nouns of time and place 
with this difference, that the noun of instrument has kasra 
for its initial servile »; thus, cots “a key,” from ci “ho 
opened ;” {\i-» “a balance,” from (3, “he weighed ;” da“ 


7 & 


NOUN OF UNITY. | 183 


“a broom,” from es “he swept;” ae, an iron instru- 
ment employed in cleaning cotton,” from eo ‘he extracted 
the seeds,’’ etc. 


a. There are a few nouns of this Class of the forms Jake an 
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Fae as (jxte “a sieve,” from ce “he sifted ;” ve “an 
instrument with which flax or cotton is beaten,” from 50 “he has 
beaten, thumped, or pounded.” 


b. Bome nouns of instrument are formed on the measure les ; 


99 «66 


as ally “ “the instrument or means of adorning,” ‘‘a string of 


pearls ;” bes “a needle ;” Ny “a saddler’s awl.” There are 
several other forms of rare occurrence mentioned by Dr. Lumsden, 


p. 311. 
Gu Fu 
Noun of Unity—is\ pl 

203. This species of noun denotes one solitary action or 
event, and it dispenses with the use of the adjective ene 
which might be otherwise requisite. It is formed from the 
infinitive of the primitive triliteral verb, and is always of 
the form dls; as Fal ‘one single victory ;” 3 ‘one 
single beating.” In the derivative formations and quadri- 
literals the noun of unity is formed by simply adding s= to 
the infinitive; as al sil ‘fone extraction,” and ie\oo 
“one revolution.” In the case of verbs of the second 
derivative formation, whose infinitives already end in i, 
the infinitive itself accompanied by the numeral Foen\; 
forms the noun of unity; thus, cai, Foe ) “one solitary 
act of mercy.” The same rule applies to all such infinitives 
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oe 


as assume 3+ for a termination ; as Fe; Eh “one Solitary 


act of raising up,” from alsl, third forniation of ol “he 
stood up.” 


Noun of Specification—g it ml : 


204. This kind of noun serves to specify what is asserted 
of a person with regard to a particular act, as when we say, 


& 
ws GF 2 DP 7& Seer as a4 
he 


“he excels in writing ;” 2S .ju> 5b} 80 5-55 ~ P 
excels in defending or conquering.” It invariably is of the 


form isi; and in the derivative formations and in quadri- 
literals it differs in no wise from the noun of unity just 
described. 


Noun of Intensity—islen el. 


205. This species of noun is of the measure (JW. It is 
closely akin to the present participle, or noun of agency; but 
it gives intensity to the expression; thus, —J\ denotes simply 
‘one who utters a falsehood,” but RE means ‘‘an out- 
and-out liar.” From its nature it may be used either as an 
adjective or substantive. As an adjective it is equivalent 
to the superlative degree; as (lis “ very beautiful; ula 
‘very liberal.” As a substantive it serves to indicate a 
person who follows as a trade or profession, whatever action 
or condition is expressed by the primitive root; thus, 

“a baker,” from j= “he baked;” in like manner, jhe 
carpenter ;” ae “a tailor,” ete. 
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NOUNS DERIVED FROM SUBSTANTIVES. 


206. Nouns derived from substantives are not nearly so 
numerous in Arabic as those derived from verbs. They may 
be comprised under four classes, viz., 1. Noun of Abundance. 
2. Noun of Singularity. 3. Noun of Capacity. 4. Diminu- 
tive Nouns. 


Noun of Abundance—isX\ pal 


207. Nouns indicating the place in which things abound, 
are nearly allied to nouns of time and place both 4 in form and 


§ 267 


in signification. They are of the measures ini and rie. 
such as iste and — ‘a place in which there are agri 
lions,” derived from 321 and z~ both of which signify “‘a 


lion ;” ile “a field of cucumbers,” from Ate " a cucumber ;” 


’ 5 Su 


live “ a place where wolves abound,” from 258 § ‘a wolf;” 


Srour Gus 


‘a place famed for many victories,” from }<) “ victory.” 
Noun of Singularity—iso Jv 3! sali 


208. This species of noun is formed from a primitive 
substantive by suppressing the nunation, and then adding 
the termination 3. It denotes a single portion or a single 
individual out of a whole genus which consists of several 
such portions; thus from iJ “straw,” is — ms “a 
single straw ;”? from Las “ gold,” comes iad “a grain or 
small bit of gold;” from plu< “the genus pigeon,” comes 
iii. “one single pigeon.” It is formed in an analogous 
manner to the noun of unity, as to its termination, but not 
necessarily on the same measure. 
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Noun of Capacity—\es\ ml 


209. I call this species “a Noun of Capacity,” from want 
of a better term, It denotes the vessel, case, or sheath, etc., 
in which things are contained or collected; thus, —JS«* “‘a 
milk-pail,” from Cis “milk ;” pee a needle case,” from 
in “a needle.” It will be observed that this noun is of the 
same measure as the first form of the Noun of Instrument, 
§ 202. They both differ from the Noun of Time and Place 
by having asra as the vowel of the initial servile e, and 
Jfatha for the middle radical. 


The Diminutive Noun—juaal| ra \% 


210. From triliteral nouns the diminutive is formed, by - 


putting damma over the first radical and by inserting the 
diphthong s+ between the second and third; thus from 
Us} “a man,” (E>) “a little man;” so from (te “a hill” 
or “mountain,” (lo> “a hillock” or ‘‘small mountain.” 
If the primitive noun be quadriliteral the diminutive is of 
ag form (less; thus, < pie ‘a little scorpion,” from Cs,ic 

‘a scorpion.” If the primitive triliteral is of the feminine 
gender, the diminutive is of the ~ iLiad; thus, yd 
“the sun,” daad “a little sun” or “‘a es sun ;” 2 


“earth” or “‘ land,” ics “a small tract of land.” 
Adjectives derived from Verbal Roots. 


211. In addition to the Participles Active and Passive 
both of the primary verb, and of its derivative formations, 
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there are several other descriptions of verbal adjectives chiefly 
derived from neuter verbs, the principal of which are the fol- 
lowing :—1. Us ; as Ceo “difficult,” from Cnc. 2. (ed; as 
wus “fair,” from “us. 8. led; a3 pad “cold,” from jas. 
These are chiefly derived from neuter verbs of the measure 
Usi (aorist (ei). 4. (Ile; as elj= “sacred,” from ee 
5. yd; a8 y9c “forgiving,” from iZ. 6. Cis; as ang 
“a martyr,” from 43. 7. Gls; as let, “brave,” from 


“I Ff 
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ese. 8. Jel; as - 31 “crooked,” from 2,2. Adjectives 

7 sz 

expressive of colour are generally of this form; as jo\ 

“red,” from js. The form Jx\ is also employed to denote 

the comparative and superlative degrees, as we have already 

stated in § 81 and § 82. 9. tls and (ied; as Le “Te- 

gretful,”’ from es ; (Mie “careless,” from Jad. 10. iis; 
we “naked,” from Se 

a. Many verbal adjectives, or as some call them participles, of the 

measures ae and (jess derived from active verbs may have either 


an active or a passive signification. 


212. Adjectives of the following measures, viz., cles, 
S bw Ss @¢ aad g- < aes a ce Ss ae So © 
Jord, nd, did, deb, dsend, ais, cjleiy, and Juziy are 


sometimes of an energetic or intensive signification; thus, 
Se e. 
px ‘very boastful,” ete. 


a. We stated, § 205, that the measure CJbes represents both an 
intensive verbal adjective and a substantive indicating trade or 
profession, etc. As an adjective it sometimes suppresses the 
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$s 
nfination and adds the termination s+, even when applied to mas- 


GS? G7 
culine nouns; as dec “ profoundly learned.” According to De Sacy 
this increment adds still further to the intensity of the adjective. 


Adjectives derived from Substanitives. 


218. From nouns substantive are derived what we may 
in general terms call Relative Adjectives, expressive of 
“nation,” “locality,” “sect,” “race,” etc., by rejecting the 
niunation or final vowel of the substantive and adding iss; 


thus, “sys “Egyptian,” from 7 or ,ae “ Egypt ;” ile3 
“of or relating to Shiraz ;” cli “human,” from (ll 
“* man,” i) “ earthly,” from °3)) “earth.” 


a. If the substantive ends in 32 ra the relative adjective 1 is formed 
by rejecting these terminations and Substituting usz; thus from 
i, “ the city of Mecca,” is formed ahs “of or relating to Mecca ;” 


S76 #7 S§ SF 


s0 from dewb “ nature,” comes stock “natural.” If the primitive 


wo 


triliteral noun should have asra as the vowel of its middle radical, 
the same is changed into fatka in the relative adjective; thus from 


S #7 


w§ “the liver,” is formed NRG “pertaining to the liver,” “ hepatic.” 


If the first and second radicals should each have fasra for their 
vowels, it is optional in the second radical to retain the Aasra, or 


change the same into fatha; thus from us! “a camel,” is formed 
ef or ef “relating to the camel.” if the first radical should 


7 sce 


have kasra, al the second fatha for their vowels, the fatha may 
optionally remain, or be changed into Aasra; thus from Wc “ the 


grape,” are formed either se or ete “of or belonging to the 


* 
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grape. 
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b. Relative adjectives formed from substantives of the measures ans 
and Oe change the kasra of the second radical into fatha and reject 
the .s that follows; thus from i, > “an island,” comes cs 5) > 


“insular ;” if nouns of these measures however be formed from 
surd verbs, no such modification takes place ; ; thus from Go “it 


oe 


was necessary,” comes the substantive ae “truth ;” and thence 


eae “truthful.” Relative adjectives formed from proper names 


Grose I 


of the measures (Les and rave reject the Ws of the — word ; 


C-Z8 ¢ 


thus from he yy? name of an Arab tribe,” comes sty ‘a Kuraishite” 
or “ a man rae the Kuraish tribe ;” so from a ‘the name of the 


founder of a certain sect,” comes “Asa “ a follower of Hudhail.” In 
some words, however, this modification is optional, as in the case of 
Ui js which makes es or 3 

c. Some relative adjectives are formed by adding the termination 
oa —; as “Nate “corporeal,” from mr “the body ;” so csilos! 


BOP 46 


“illumined (divinely),” from j “‘light.” Adjectives of this kind 


are said to be used only in a metaphorical, theological, or as 
sense, for in the ordinary sense of the words nee and s 5 are 


employed. Finally, some relative adjectives are formed in a very 
irregular manner ; thus from .s) “the capital of Persian Irak,” is 


9? 


formed oi“ a native of Rhai;” such was the celebrated physician 
known in medieval Europe as Rhasis. From . jas pe “the name of a 
province in Persia,” is formed the relative riisigt spb so from 3 ; iB 


‘the city and province of Herat,” comes (sy yy ‘a man of Herat.” 


Formation of the Broken Plurals—ouS3\\ ore ° 
214. We very cursorily alluded to this important part of 
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Arabic Grammar, in § 58 and § 59. We now proceed to fulfil 
our promise there given of entering into a more minute de- 
tail of the subject when we should have arrived at the proper 
place for so doing. It would have been utterly absurd to 
have embarrassed the student at an early period of his pro- 
gress, with matters which he was no ways then qualified to 
understand. The following portion of this Section is chiefly 
translated from Rosenmiiller, always subjected to additions 
and improvements from the more copious works of De Sacy 
and Lumsden. 

215. The First Measure, ge is formed from the singulars 


Hei and Ass, which are the feminines of adje ectives of the 


9 7k web 


measure dsl; pr lint “a present,” pl. — aa very 
great,”’ pl. 3 ; eee ‘a form or figure,” pl. ae Plurals of 
this species, though of rare occurrence, may also be formed 
from the measures ded and de; as iy 3 ‘a town or village,” 


pl. «53 (for a3); Ge) “the beard,” pl. se! (for <=). 


216. The Second Measure, ai is formed 1. from singular 


nouns of the measures je and Ss, and whose triliteral root 
is neither surd nor defective. It also applies to such measures 


S ¢ G4 


as (Jari, dus, ae 93 provided they do not come from defective 
gee that is roots having 9 or qs for their last radical ; ae 


S ae 


bs “a book,” pl. as; ay “a throne,” pl. 4 dye ‘8 


pillar,” pl Sac ; Ee. ‘a ship,” pl. oie} dings | “a leaf of a 


Se Ls 


book,” pl. ae 2. From nouns of the measures (Jx3, <\ss 
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SA. 9 


and dai; as a ‘a leopard,” pl. ee al a lion,” pl. a; 
pe “the fruit of the date tree,” pl. eee 3. From verbal 
adjectives of the measures oe and J a3 , provided they have 
not a passive signification ; as 2d) ‘a monitor,” pl. 5 : pe 
“patient,” pl. jue , 

217. The Third Measure, Js ,is applicable to masculine 
adjectives of the measure tal and to their feminines Med, pro- 
vided they be not of the comparative or superlative degree ; 


a8 ao. | and ‘am “red,” pl. (masc. and fem.) jas ‘ 


218. The Fourth nS Js, applies to singular nouns 
of the measure Ls ; as ik, ‘a coin,” pl. Sho; dey “a 
temple or church,” pl. = =F : dikes ™ a maxim,”’ pl. hes 

219. si ee Measure, ke, applies to Gneulers of the 
measures Nae gry Na Na. ia, and ile ; pe “the 
sea,” pl. ys; 733 “an arrow,” pl. c's 5 ey | ‘a spear,” 
pl cle; Nes ‘a man,” pl. ley; deal inci “a dish or saucer,”’ 
pl. els ; indy ‘a short letter,” ‘fa note,” pl. eb). 2. It 
applies to the measures Ja and ies, provided Ba be not 
derived from a surd or defective root ; thus, ee a moun- 
tain,”’ pl. She 5 i3, ‘the neck,” pl. oh. 3. It applies 
to the adjectives of the measures ce and Filet provided 
they Pe a of a passive Signification ; ; thus, 4, 
fem. i 7 “noble,” pl. wil). 4, It applies to such 
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adjectives, as have the measures me , fem. ike ; or 
ei, fem. iiled ; thus, hess and Slea “penitent,” 
pl. plas; Glas and dlass “lean (from starvation),” pl. 
las. 5. Finally, it applies to many nouns of Agency or 
verbal adje ectives of the measure Jeb ; thus, ah | ‘a mer- 


— chant,” pl. se dat “thirsty” (applied only toa camel), pl. J. 


220. The Sixth Measure, ee Spas ; apphes to substantives of 


the measures as, Ja via ; i” , and dss ; and sometimes, 
though rarely, to adjectives of the measure Jel ; 5; as = “the 
sea,”’ pl. oH ee ‘a molar tooth,” pl. ries gue lel 
pl. Sper 3 al “a lion,” pl. Syl 3S | ‘the liver,” pl. S955 
sali “a witness,” pl. Sy. To these we may add a few 


irregulars ; thus from S y weeping, 2 i. A! -_ Ss (for 
8); le " healing? pl.” ie and es for apo 


221. The Seventh and Eighth Measures, a and Me, apply 
to verbal adjectives of the measures eG and (fem.) del, 
provided they be not derived from imperfect roots; thus, 
(Se “a judge,” pl. kon and pe ; BG “a pana! y pl 
Cols ; ju (for J) ‘a combatant,” pl. iT for M3 oie 
“ absent,”? pl. ae Ane ‘a female camel that is turned 
loose,” pl. ae . According to De Sacy, the measure Shes 
belongs exclusively to masculine nouns. 


222. The Ninth Measure, Ries is applicable to such verbal 
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adjectives as have the measure a. when applied to rational 
beings, and not coming from a defective root; as BAG ‘* per- 
fect,” pl. EUS; oil ‘* standing erect,” pl. ing : 70 (for) 
‘innocent,’ pl. iy A few words derived from infirm atts 
are somewhat irregular; or more strictly speaking, they 
follow the rules of permutation ; thus, el ‘one who sells,” 


pl. il for 4 oo : 


223. The Tenth Measure, rae , belongs almost exclusively 
to verbal adjectives when applicable to rational beings, _ 
of the measure Jeb formed from a defective root; thus, ;c j- 

‘a warrior,” pl. 3A i (for inst); ; ul “a Kadi or Judge,” 
pl. sas (for ia). 


924, The Eleventh Measure, its , is formed from sub- 
stantives singular of the measure oe , and also from a few 
having the measures ues and Je; as na “a bear,’’ pl. iy; 
is “a jug,” pk i596 ; a “‘a husband or wife,” conjuz, pl. 
ary ; aa “an ape,” pl. a3. 

225. The Twelfth cota iss, applies to substantives of 
the measures Js) Js, Uns Js, Shs, and es5 oe 

“a ball,” pl. i é (for sd ‘a brother,’’ pl. iy 

ve branch,” pl. had} ; A ye “a gazelle or ace ec oft 
is; AY “a boy,” “a slave,” pl. ule; ° se (for x) me 


youth, boy, or lad,” pl. ee 
18 
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226. The Thirteenth Measure, ail, applies to substantives 
of the Measure slag ; and sometimes to the measures an Ses, 
and ary provided they come not from a root whose medial letter 
is , or.s; thus, io, ‘the face,” pl. toy) a ‘“‘a bucket,” 
pl. gl (for el); ces “a hill,” pl. short las “a staff,” pl. 
yes (for yes); Jz ; “the foot,” pl. ne WN re “a bolt (of a 
| door),” pl. “0. It is also applicable | to feminine sub- 
stantives of four letters, not ending in ae, and of which 
the penult is an inert |, ,, or 83 thus, els “the arm,” pl. 
Eyl ; eS an oath,” pl. all It is further applicable, 
by prescription, to several measures different from those 
above indicated, and even to singulars coming from concave 
mos) as = "a lion, ” pl. ee | : Ire “the day,” pl. ar 


oe “the eye,” pl. eli : As a nad pl. ey 


227. The Fourteenth Measure, “Sheil, is applicable, 1. To 
substantives of three letters and of all measures, though 
seldom to the measure ic. unless its middle letter be |}, ,, 
or .s; thus, ie “rain,” pl. sted; 3 “the shoulder,” pl. 
cats ; wr! “a camel,” pl. AG as uit) ; — ‘the eye,” 
pl. eel; of, “a date,” pl. wit. 2. It is applicable to 
the measure a when its medial consonant is a long yowel 
or diphthong (as _— indicated), or when its initial letter 
iS y ; thus, vs “ an elephant,” “ Pi. SS pe a sword,” 
pl cil; ay “a day,” pl. all (for oll); a, “time,” pl. 
Gl. 3. It is applied, though rarely, to the measure 
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JeG; thus jab pure, ” ol. el; also to verbal adjectives 
of the aah) aes provided they Pe not of a passive sig- 
nification ; as Wa mis ys ‘noble,”’ pl. a ts. 


228. The Fifteenth Measure, East, is applicable, 1. To 
nouns of four letters, the penult of which is |, ,, or .s inert; 

as ol “a necklace,” pl. iol; a al “God,” which is an ab- 
breviation of all, and always so pronounced, pl. ist (for 
idl) oye “a pillar,” pl. Boast 5 ete, ‘a cake,” “a cracknell,” 
pl. iu! . 2. It is especially applicable to singular nouns 
Whose measures are Jes and Jk, if derived from a See 
or defective root; thus, pla! ‘a priest or Imam,” pl. iss) 


(for Lagil): z15 « a short tunic or vest,” pl. iil. 


229. The Sixteenth Measure, dels, is applicable to nouns 
of the measures del and Jeb ; thus, are “the sea shore,”’ pl. 
ae : aes ‘a signet-ring,”’ pl. sys. It is also applicable 
to substantives and adjectives feminine of the measures acl 
and Mob ; thus, diel “lightning accompanied with thunder,” 
pl. selyo j ne ‘a female companion,” pl. ar Ar 
“the hole of the jerboa,” pl. ,i3\. 


230. The Seventeenth Measure, ils, is applicable to sub- 
stantives singular feminine, consisting of four consonants, of 
which the third is one of the letters of prolongation viz., 
\; 9) OY gs, imert, each preceded by its homogeneous short 


vowel (§ 80, a.); thus, Js “the north wind,” pl. (st5; 
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ee “an old woman,” pl. ps; cee “a species of poem,” pl. 
sila’. The same rule applies to feminine substantives of the 
same measure, but adding 3 3< at the end; as bla ‘a cloud,” 

pl. ile ; igs “an old woman,” - pl. pls; hes? “a 


wonder or rarity,’’ pl. es 


231. The Eighteenth Measure, .,Jx3, belongs to substantives 
singular of the measures ies: Wa, and Sn3 § likewise to 
some nouns of the measures Js ; as, and as. when de- 
rived fro from concave roots; as Re re youth,” . a slave, ” pl. 

wl; z MN Va | ‘a gazelle or antelope,” pl. oles yp “a fish,” 
pl. hee j zu “a crown,” pl. en This plural is also 
applicable Ps a few singulars that admit of other measures; 


as | (for 2) “a one: pl. N51; er, * Aa boy,” 


pl. On ial (for ig) “a handmaid,” pl. ,, yal ile ar’ 
wall,” pl. Slee. 


232. The Nineteenth Measure, ne , applies to substantives 
of the measures se: ey and ead § as Wiis “a roof,” pl. 


Ce oy “a region,” “a province,” pl. ohh; wi, “a 
cake,” pl. {ié;. It also applies to a few words of the 
measure (Jcl} when used substantively, and not derived from 


GS 707 


a concave root; as (6 “a horseman,” pl. (lo,3. 


233. The Twentieth Measure, Mes , 1s applied to adjectives 
masculine, of the measure (J.23, not having a passive sense; 
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and to a few of the measure (Jcl not derived from a concave 
or defective root, and significant of a rational being; thus, 


s : wav-3t SS 7 
aa “a poor man,” pl. 1 ; al “a prince,” pl. ail sels 
‘a poet,” pl. Tes. The masculine word ils “ @ suc- 
cessor,” makes the plural ‘lls. There are a few other 


singular nouns, some of them derived even from a defective 
root, which admit of this kind of plural. 


234. The Twenty-first Measure, Sail, applies to singulars 
of the measure Uus3, but is principally peculiar to those 
whose root is a surd verb, or a concave, or a defective ; 

s 7 ~S £ 
thus, > “‘a friend,” “ one beloved,” pl. *Lx\ (contracted 
for Ns “42 “a rich man,” pl. sl; a “a friend,” 
pl. aL a, It slicaiheale applies to nouns of this galls 


derived from perfect roots; thus, cre: ‘ sincere,” pl. Gast. 


235. The Twenty-second Measure, dei )» applies to adjectives 
of the measure (j.23, and sometimes, though rarely, also to 
Jet, Js, and cen when they are expressive of “ pain,” 

"Wounds, »” “injuries in general (of body or mind) ;? as 
er ‘* wounded,” pl. eo Jes “slain,” pl. err Ale 
** perishing,” pl. fo. The same Plural applies also to 


; dn 


verbal adjectives of the measure ols; ; thus, us “lazy,” 
pl. dud; vlad “angry,” pl. dé. 

236. The Twenty-third Measure, j\3. This is applicable 
to substantives ringular, of the measuges ei ; bss, and er 


te 
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209 


also to adjectives — of the measures “M3 and 
thus, *\ Teo a plain, ” or “a desert,” pl. w= j Ade “a 
virgin,” pl. wsbe 3 as i, decision of a judge,”’ pl. ash; 
de “ pregnant,” pl. she. 


237. The Twenty-fourth Measure, Ms, applies, in the 
first place, to the same class of substantives and adjectives 
as the preceding; thus, Vie “a virgin,” pl. are . 2nd. 
To adjectives of the measure eer as ae “intoxicated,” 
pl. «5%». In this case the first letter of the plural may 
take damma instead of fatha ; thus, wee and oie are both 
right. The adj ective us may have in the plural es, 
us ie or as. Lastly, it applies o prone of the form 


rss coming from a defective root ; as bye “a gift,” pl. Ulav; : 
iis “sin,” pl bibs. 


238. The Twenty-fifth Measure, os, 18 applicable to a 
few singulars of the measures Js ls, and eb ; thus, 


Goes a4 Su A 


Oat a slave,” pl. dene; jie “an ass,” pl. rt 3 je “a 
warrior,” pl. je 


239. The Twenty-sizth Measure, ie, is of very rare 
occurrence, and belongs to a few singulars of the measure 


‘Jai; thus, ie ‘a husband,” pl oe es “a paternal 


uncle,’’ pl. dec. 


240. The Twenty-seventh Measure, is Lai, is applicable to a 
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few singuiars of the measures Jed and Jel; thus, <> a 
stone,” pl. ile ; als ‘a companion,” pl. ble ; also 
Ale is to be met with. 


241. The Twenty-eighth Measure, Aas applies to a few 
rare of the measures tes clas and Je6 thus, ile “a 
g,”’ pl. Se; 3 “a pulley,” pl. 5S; ib “one who 
ia pl. eb: 


242. We now proceed to describe the broken plurals of 
words consisting of four or more consonants, which we 
cursorily mentioned in § 58, ¢ and d. They are divided by 
grammarians into three classes of measures, which, when 
added to the preceding twenty-eight, furnish in all thirty- 
one species of broken plurals as formerly stated, § 48, a. 


243. The Twenty-ninth Measure, NS (elit, Jeli, and 
Gs). The first plural of these measures applies to quad- 
riliteral nouns, the consonants of which are all radical; of 
course the servile final 72 does not here count as a letter; 
thus, ave ‘‘a frog,” pl. eolis ; Fane “a bridge,” pl. iB. 
The other three measures apply respectively to quadriliterals 
formed from triliteral roots (the ae 3-< as before not 
al 6c 


counting), by prefixing |, ~, or ; thus ere a — pl. 


9 #3 


telel 5 & fies sexp renee pl. ales inane ‘means of 
living,” “victuals,” pl. J izle. 


244. The Thirtieth Measure, bs (Justi, eels, juelic, 
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Justi », and duslss). This measure applies to singular nouns 


consisting of five letters, of which the penult is a letter of 
prolongation ; as, ie ‘a sultan or emperor,” pl. oblle ; 
sky (for Ly), ‘a dinar,” denarius, pl. iba; Joos “a lamp,” 
Pl Jools ; ex ‘a source or fountain head,” pl. awl 5 gel 


“Sa buffalo,” pl. Guealye 5 CyeSumy “poor,” pl. (Sins ; ya “a 
picture,” pl. sai. 


245. The Thirty-first Measure, NGS, D6, etc. (as above). 
This is a modification of the preceding measure, by suppress- 
ing the penult .s of prolongation, and by adding the termina- 
tion 52. ; thus, Seal “a preceptor,”’ pl. gla! and sasLst ; deals 
“a disciple,” yl. heels and A Cr ne ee ‘a philosopher,” 
pl. ils. This measure belongs also to nouns of four or more 
letters of which the penult is not a letter of prolongation ; and 
it applies more especially to foreign words, whether substan- 
tives or relative adjectives; thus aK ‘a bishop,” pl. ne 
and iat; pass “fan Emperor, Basin Kaiser, or Czar;” pl. 
iol 5 cee “fa Mauritanian, ” i dy les; cS "Georgian 
or Circassian,” pl. ay le : ohio § "8 Selavonian,”” pl. iso ; 
olan “ a native or inhabitant of Bagdad,” pl. Fooly. 


a. For a more detailed account of this portion of Arabic Grammar 
the learner is recommended to peruse the Works of Lumsden and 
De Sacy. ‘My object has been to observe a middle course between 
the profuseness of these great masters, and the meagreness of Richard- 
son and Stewart. . 
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The Plural of the Plural—pAai\ ie. 


246. An additional plural is sometimes formed from the 
broken plurals of triliterals, which is called “the pl. of the 
plural ;” thus, cAe “9 dog, ” pi. as, and thence. the 
plural of the plural C6; so from ib ‘‘a finger nail,” is 
formed the pl. juss ; and from that, the pl. of the pl. lb; 
from 3 (for 5%) “the hand, ” comes the Pl wl (for {3:\), 
and thence wsablls ; from a. ‘a bracelet,” pl. Sel and 
from that again the pl. of the pl., ee . It may be observed 
that the plurals of the plural agree in measure with those of 
' quadriliteral and quinquiliteral nouns, §§ 243, 244, and 245. 


a. Broken plurals” sometimes form an additional regular plural 
in 2o\-2 ; thus, from UG y “an epistle,” is formed the broken plural 
JIG, sy, and thence the plural feminine of the plural atl, “ a col- 


’ 


lection of letters ;” so from ~~ ‘a house,” pl. yy, and thence 
the pl. of the plural Sligy “a cluster of houses.” According to 
De Sacy, these plurals can be employed only when the number is 


undetermined, and above nine. 


5 os 

6. Sometimes a dual is formed from a broken plural; thus, (jl 
Ss #3 

“a principle,” or “foundation” (of a science), pl. (Jy); and thence is 
7 93 

formed (what we may call “the dual of the plural”) .J4e\ which signifies 


“the principles of the two: sciences,” viz., Theology and Jurisprudence. 


247. We stated briefly, § 58, 5, that many Arabic nouns 
have more than one species of plural; the student must not, 
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however conclude that they are all used indiscriminately. 
In this case he must be guided entirely by prescription or 
custom. For example, on examining carefully the preceding 
thirty-one measures of broken plurals, he will find that no 


Gre S IvB 


fewer than nine of them, viz., sg ey dhes, a Jas, 

shes, ahs : desl, and iJ iad are applicable to singulars whose 
measure is (ja. We may here further state that ‘the plurals 
of paucity,” viz., measures 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th, alluded 
to in § 58, 4, are applied only to a number of persons or 


things, ranging from three to ten, both inclusive. 


a. We noticed in § 58, ¢, a few words that formed their plural 
irregularly. The fact is that several of these irregular plurals 


are derived from singulars no longer in use; thus, rf “a mother,” 
has for its ane et. apparently from ele ye “the mouth,” 
pl. 5133 from 5935 2, “water,” pl. styl and sl», a8 if from 3le. 
The word ial “a woman,” has for its plural Zl, ips , and oles 
all of which come from a different root. The ron ais “a man” 


“a human being in general,” has tne pl. Cals and sonteasiel Cul. 
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SECTION VII. 


SYNTAX OF THE ARTICLE, SUBSTANTIVES, ADJECTIVES, AND 
PRONOUNS. 


Analysis of Sentences. 


248. In the preceding Sections we have treated of the 
letters, syllables, and words of the Arabic language. We 
now come to the most important part of our work—the con- 
struction of sentences, or, in other words, the rules for speak- 
ing and writing the language correctly. We have all along 
taken for granted that the student is acquainted with the 
ordinary terms of grammar, and is able to distinguish the 
various parts of speech (common to all languages) from one 
another. It is probable, however, that he may not have 
turned his attention to the analysis of sentences, which ought 
to form a preliminary step to the Syntax of every foreign 
tongue. On this account, we request his attention to the 
following general, or rather universal principles of language, 
an acquaintance with which will enable him to comprehend 
more fully some of the rules which we are about to state. 


a. A simple sentence consists of three parts, viz., a nominative or 
agent; a verb; and an attribute, predicate, or complement; thus, 
“Fire is hot ;” “ Fire consumes wood.” In the first sentence, fire 
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is the nominative, or subject of affirmation; Aot is the attribute, or 
that which is affirmed of the subject, fire; and the verb zs serves 
to express the affirmation. Again, in the sentence “ Fire consumes 
wood,” fire is the nominative, or agent, consumes is the verb, and 
mood is the object or complement. Frequently a simple sentence 
consists in appearance of only two words; as “ winds blow ;” “‘ships 
sail;” which expressions are equivalent to ‘‘ winds are blowing,” 
“ships are sailing.” It appears, then, that the shortest sentence 
must consist of three words, expressed or understood; and it will 
be found that the longest is always reducible to three distinct parts 
and no more. For the sake of illustration let us take the following 
sentence from the Letters of Junius, viz., ‘An unmerited outrage 
offered to a great or good man | naturally excites | some emotions of 
resentment even in hearts that have the least esteem for virtue.” 
In this sentence the verb is “‘ naturally excites ;” what precedes the 
verb, is the nominative ; and what follows it, is the complement. 


9 


6. Although every simple sentence is reducible to three distinct 
parts, yet it is not easy to find a general term that will accurately 
apply to each individual part with the exception of the verb. When 
the sentence is expressed by means of the verb “to be,” the three 
parts may be called the nominative or subject, the verb, and the 
attribute ; thus, “* Zaid is diligent.” When the sentence is expressed 
by any other neuter verd, the parts may be called nominative, verb, 
and complement; as ‘‘ Zaid went from Mecca to Isfahan.” When 
the verb of the sentence is active or transitive, the parts are agent, 
verb, and object; as ‘‘ Zaid purchased a horse.” Lastly, when the 
sentence is expressed by means of a passive verb, the three parts are 
nominative, verb, and agent ; as ‘‘ a horse was purchased by Zaid.” 


ce. A compound sentence, or period, consists of two or more simple 
sentences connected by a conjunction, expressed or understood ; thus, 
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“Knowledge fills the mind with entertaining views; and administers 
to it a perpetual series of gratificatiors; it gives ease to solitude; 
fills a public station with suitable abilities; and, when it is mixed 
with complacency, it adds lustre to such as are possessed of it.” It 
will be a useful exercise for the student to analyze, by himself, the 
above compound sentence ; which consists of five simple sentences, in 
all of which, knowledge, or its substitute zt, is the nominative. The 
last two clauses make but one simple sentence, for they amount 
merely to this: “ Knowledge, mixed with complacency, adds lustre 
to such as are possessed of it.” 


249. The leading principles of Arabic Syntax do not differ 
upon the whole, from those that prevail in our own and other 
European languages. As a general rule the verb agrees 
with its nominative in number, gender, and person; the 
adjective agrees with its substantive in number, gender, and 
case; and the relative agrees in number and gender with its 
antecedent. There are, however, in the Arabic language, 
some exceptions to the preceding general principles, together 
with many idiomatic peculiarities which may startle the 
European student, whose notions of grammar are derived 


from the languages of ancient Greece and Rome. 
Arrangement of the Words in a Sentence. 


250. We have just shewn (§ 248, a) that a sentence con- 
sists of three distinct parts; and the attentive student will 
find on examination that there are six ways of arranging 
these parts. In Arabic prose compositions, the general rule 
is to put the verb first, then the nominative, and lastly 
the complement; thus, Vas Nj ~,s “Zaid struck ’Amru.” 
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So in the following sentences, viz., ai} “tas JU “ Lukman 
said to his son.” aa , Crh taadT aly gis Blas) 3 “Tn 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 


“yr Ger ~~ 


Nae) A wheel Cpe Qj ele “Zaid came from Isfahan to 
Baghdad.” When one substantive governs another in the 


one : . a Te a a 2 
genitive case the governing word comes first; as WN! Co. 


“love of the world ;” ike! cla: “listening unto wisdom.” 
In like manner a substantive precedes the adjective which 
serves to qualify it; as alae ANS “a great book; Gyrall J salt 
‘the sincere friend.” : 


a. Languages abounding in case terminations, such as the Sanskrit, 
the Latin, and the Greek, admit of any of the six modes of arrange- 
ment above alluded to; thus the simple sentence, “‘ Caesar vanquished 
Pompey,” which we cannot arrange with perspicuity, except in one 
way, may in Latin be expressed, ‘‘ Caesar vicit Pompeium,” or “ Ceesar 
Pompeium vicit;” “vicit Cesar Pompeium,” or “vicit Pompeium 
Cesar;” lastly, “ Pompeium Cesar vicit,” or “ Pompeium vicit 
Cesar.” The Arabic is more restricted in its arrangement; and it 
is @ curious coincidence that the Gaelic exactly agrees with it; for 
example, the first verse of Genesis (above quoted) runs thus in Gaelic: 
“Anns an toiseach chruthaich Dia na neamhan agus an talamh,” 
which corresponds word for word with the Arabic. The reader is 
not to infer, however, that I consider the two languages to have the 
least affinity with one another. I merely point out occasionaliy 
certain striking resemblances between the two, as to arrangement 
and idiom, which I hold to be purely accidental. 


SYNTAX OF THE ARTICLE, 


251. The definite article J of the Arabic generally cor- 
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responds in its use and application with the 6, %, to of the 
Greek. For example, when a substantive is restricted by 
the article, and at the same time qualified by an adjective, 
the adjective as well as the substantive takes the articie; 
thus, cll ks “the great (or valuable) book,” % Su8ros 
7 aa. In like manner when the substantive is a proper 
name (and consequently definite in its nature), its qualifying 
adjective (if any) takes the article ; thus, oT ead “ Abra- 
ham the faithful,” AfSpady 6 moros. The article is always 
prefixed to names of peoples and sects; thus, syed “the 
Jews ;” Sha “the Christians;” oral “the Arabians ;” 
Guill “the Persians.” It is used also before singular nouns 
to express collectively a whole species; as in the following 
example : Saal! ae yer ons ‘‘The dromedary is preferable 
to the camel.” : 


’ a. The article is sometimes employed, as in German and French, 
instead uf an affixcd possessive pronoun, when the possessor cannot be 


mistaken; thus, “ By ¢izne absence thou aa trounled mo, § and in n my 


trouble my reason has departed,” Aly Js us a lh sll, 
where we see Jaall employed for die. The article is also used, 
as in other languages, per antonomasiam, as in the expressions 
hat “the prophet,” o mpdyrys, for Muhammad ; LEM “the 
book,”  BiBros, for the Kur,in. Finally, the article is used as in 
German and French before nouns denoting an abstract idea in 


general, in which instances we employ no article in English; thus, 
-7C0 7 9 9 GoD 772 
SoS I itll nace: eal) “by activity the reward is obtained, 
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not by slothfulness;” it is also used before names of sciences, arta, 
regions, etc. ; as daS<\ “ wisdom ;” ia Call “ government ;” ,3},s!{ 
“Trak ;” alist “ Syria,” or “ Damascus.” 


SYNTAX OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


Of the Nominative Case. 


252. The nominative case is often employed at the be- 
ginning of a sentence in an absolute sense, independently of 
any grammatical construction with what follows. For ex- 
ample, the sentence “To God belongs whatever is in the 
heavens and upon the earth,” is thus expressed in Arabic, 
ait we > etyeu4 A Ue a alll literally, “ God, (or, as to 
God,) to him (is) whatever (is) in the heavens and upon 
the earth;”’ so, Saxe yay al “As to God, his prophet is 
among you,” 7.¢e. “the prophet of God is among you.” This 
use of the nominative absolute is called the inchoative case, 
TKO E such a mode of construction is by no means rare 
in our modern Anglo-Saxon, both English and Scotch, as in 
the following couplet from the exquisite ballad of “ Auld 
Robin Gray :” 

“My heart—it said nay, for I look’d for Jamie back; 
But the wind—it blew high, and the ship—it was a wrack.” 

a. We mentioned (158, a) that the verb ‘‘to be,” is seldom used 
in the present tense except when its omission might occasion an 
ambiguity ; thus, pe 32) “Zaid is learned ;” nus a “God (is) 
bountifal ;” i 3 Ly 5{ “thou (art noble).” Here we see that the 
verb is entirely omitted, and both the subject and attribute put in the 
nominative case in the order described, § 250. In many instances 
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it is optional to srs the poheon precede the attribute or ne versa; 
7S$G79 


thus we may say S| al or al st “ God (is) very great;” Les RVW 


SOG, 


Or das? an “‘ Muhammad (is) our prophet.” 
Of the Genitive Case. 


253. When in Arabic two substantives are so combined 
that the first, which is indefinite in its signification, is re- 
stricted by the second, such a construction is called lal, 
which we may translate “state of regimen.” The first word 
is termed JslGili “the regent;” and the second, which is 
always put in the genitive case, is called a 14 or “the 
governed ;” as a ike “the wisdom of God;” Guks Ls 
“the book of Solomon.” The governing word has very fre- 
quently the effect of an adjective; as pa 56 “abundance 


of sleep,” 4.¢ “much sleep ;” lst ay “length of ex- 
pear y te. , long experience. * Such is uniformly the 
construction of hs noun “6 ‘the totality,” which answers 
to our words “every” or “all,” according as the word 
governed is singular or plural; thus, ae: as ‘everything ;” 
ull JS “all men.” 


a. Like “t are also construed the interrogative pronoun oA and its 
feminine a denoting “what?” “ re) a ill csi “what or which 
men ?” itr iy “what woman?” dle i) “for what reason?” A 
similar rule applies to the word , ye signifying ° difference,” ae ne- 
’ . gation ;” for example, seen increate ;’ " abyady sai, Tt Ke 


* the Wazirs and Kadte and others besides them came,” 
1¢ 
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b. The state of regimen frequently: (oe acta superiority or ex- 
eellence in a superlative sense; as 4 eat jm “the best of created 
things.” When the governing word is an adjective the latter is 
sometimes restricted in its signification by the word governed ; as 


aZUP 


lull g ~ Vr “quick at calculation,” instead of Kling AS ps 50 
i ceaceead of readiness at calculation ;” ligt ae! ‘ violent in 


chastising,” instead of lid | 535 53. 
Of the Accusative Case. 


254. We stated (§ 194) that every noun in Arabic may 
be converted into an adverb by being put in the accusative 
case. The accusative case in this language is frequently 
used adverbially in instances where the Latin would em- 
ploy the ablative, or the accusative with a preposition ; 
thus, Lye le ‘he perished of hunger,’ mortuus est 
fame; soysae CNS 1 lyeyo “do ye fast during certain specified 
days,”” per certum dierum spatium. An adjective or par- 
ticiple with the accusative termination frequently cor- 
responds with the Latin gerund in do; as US\) *\> “he 
came riding,” venit equitando ; \G3\, OSG “he eats standing,” 
ee OUT Wes of ‘enter the gate in adoration.” The accu- 
Sative i 3s sometimes equivalent to the Latin gerund in dum; 
as Gol ay 56 “I struck him for (the sake of) instruction,” ad 
erudiendum. Finally, the accusative, pur e¢ ak da expresses 
in Arabic the sense ' the Latin quoad, * "by reason of,” 

“with respect to,” or “as to;” thus, Luis gm Cll “Isaac | 


is good. with respect to his mind, or disposition,” #.e. “ he 
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is well disposed ;” 553 ese all “God is great (as to) 
O04 7B + + 


power 3” 5yu3 wt! ,| Heels ec. ‘and these (hearts) are like 
stones, or more intense (than stones), as to hardness.” 


a. The predicate in the accusative is sometimes put before the sub- 
ject; thus in the Kur,én, vi. 42; asl hes eats exh [He it is 
who hath brought forth] “the palm-tree and the corn-crop of which 
there is 8 Variety of food ;” where ‘isl lunes is equivalent to 
ies iis wall “the food (resulting) from which is various.” So 
in xxi. 3; “ey tad as ny [They listen not to the admonition 
of their Lord except that] “they may turn it unto sport, their hearts 
being taken up with delight ;” where weg ay is equivalent to 


~ oC 99 ge 


ica) etl yty- N.B.—In connection with quotations from the Kur,an, 
as above, the Roman numerals indicate the szrat or chapter, and the 
Arabian figures, the ayat or verse. 


6. The present participle put in the accusative has sometimes the 
effect of what in Latin is called the subjunctive mood, which in 
Arabic is expressed by the preterite preceded by the conjunction 3 
“although,” “even if,” as in the following verse from the Hamasa: 
We mG 3 i las cde (he ery re uate “verily, I will 
wash away dishonour from me, even if the decree of God should 


draw upon me whatever it may draw;” where W\> (when it first 
occurs) is leh aaa to — D So in the ne sentence : 


Wea ne wae 6 Ue Ls ryt ala ay Sle LS ae ue “ whoso 


coveteth anything, his avarice leadeth him on to it, whatever it may 
be, foul or fair.” 


c. In Arabic the accusative is very frequently employed where we 
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should use the nominative, as in the following verses from the 
Kur,an, ii, 242: onal! ye rae Kiyaall gles coldbal, “and 
to the divorced (wives is due) a reasonable provision (according to 
the husband’s means); this is incumbent on the pious;” where we 


Bee te in the accusative. So also in iv. 15, we have the following : 


w77? CIF 4 


ALT ye Rang LIT 5 5s od OS So ST ISIE GIy “and if there 
should be more (brothers or sisters) than these (two) they shall be 
(equal) sharers in the third art (of the estate) ; this is an ordinance 


Ss #7 71 


from God ;” where we see ay ¢ oy? day 3 used for Mr uw dud 93 loa. 
Substantives tn Apposition. 


255. When one substantive is subjoined to another by 
way of description or designation, the two are said to be 

“apposition,” and must agree in gender, number, and 
case, as in the Kur,an, xiv. 19: wae +e oye es “and 
there shall be drinking of water (which is) poison.” 80 
in xxiv. 35: dig) rie i= wa oy “it (the lamp) is 
lighted with the oil of a blessed tree, ra olive.” The same 
rule holds when the second substantive defines the manner, 
measure, or quantity, of the first: thus, sia mig) CAT “I 
ate half the cake,” literally, ‘I ate the cake, the half of it.” 
The same rule also applies to certain words added by way 


S Ss 


of “confirmation” or “ corroboration” — such a8 (ii 
“the soul” or “self,” and (.< “the eye” or “ essence,” 
having subjoined to them the affixed pronoun stoned 
to the first substantive. They thus become equivalent to the 


Latin tpse, ipsa, and ipsum. They agree in gender, number, 
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and case with the leading substantives, the forms used for 
both dual and plural being (ju! and (:\, as may be seen in 
the following examples : dud v3 ?l> “Zaid himself came ;” 
125 155 C3) “I saw Zaid himself;” Gas C35 cat 
“Zainab herself came ;” a ree Ly “T saw the 
two princes themselves.” The words 5.0 and wee May also 
be put in apposition after the affixed pronouns; for example, 
aOR) Aid Cry “T saw thyself,” which may also be expressed 
Sands I CSN, or C6655 ES ESSN. 


a. In a manner similar to the foregoing are used the words a and 
puree denoting ‘‘ totality,” or “ universality,” as also ale“ people 


IDD a hag 


in general;” as als J} pa “the whole army came,” literally, 


“the army came, the site of it ;” 80 (is dealt cos “ the whole 


6999 +UsrlLaDd 9 Ub 


tribe came ;’ ec ex | wut, saw the multitude, all of them ;” 


g 
ee) Use, IID + I 6s ba® 


ieee ype — by all the women;” eels (tunel | sl> 
“the whole army came.” In order to 0 express duality in such in- 
stances the words 1S, fem. LIS or Lis, “both,” are employed ; 


IU LS ne iw 


as in the following Jai adh Lani as NF sl> “both Zaid and 


de ad \ 7 


‘"Amru came ;” LagelS 5a | Vac Ly “I saw both ’Amru and — 
"Umar ;” Ligzls UL, 25 &esj “I gave unto him as wives 
both Zainab and Fatima.” When ie words is and “ls precede the 
substantives which they qualify they become indeclinable ; ; thus, 
S551 G 251; “I saw both thy brothers ;” ects le dy h0 
“‘T passed by both thy sisters.” 


6. To the word AS thus used in apposition, the words we fem. 
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sles, together with their plurals cygearl fem. wee may be sub- 
joined, agreeing in gender, number, and case with the leading word; 

7 97 US a eA ah and ee ¢ o 99 
thus, (.,.e0>| mls 6S! x= “and all the angels did worship. 
The word aor! thus applied is not used in the dual, either masculine 
or feminine. 


c. The word wen applied as above may be accompanied by one 
or all of the following words, which are of the same signification, 
Viz. : ant, eal, and aol, whose feminines are respectively, sles, 
ee, and sles; and their plurals masc. cg | , and Copel, and 
yg; fem. = , or , and as . Sometimes these three words 
are all used at the same time in addition to eel in the order ob- 

peck gp c® yp 8g DEI From, 
served in the following example: p>! gud)! 3S! pao-| als ery s\> 
“the whole of the army came;” which it is impossible to translate 
verbatim. The last three words are very rarely used either singly or 


Ir wu SZ 


in combination, except when preceded by og and g4>|. 
SYNTAX OF THE NUMERALS. 


Of the Cardinal Numbers. 


256. We have seen (§ 69) that the cardinal numbers from 
3 to 10 inclusive have this anomaly, that when they refer 
to a masculine noun they assume the feminine termination 
i; whereas the feminine nouns require the same numerals 
to be of the masculine form; thus, FAG oy ‘three sons ;” 
was Jk) “five daughters.” As adjectives they are placed 
after the noun to which they belong, and agree with the 
same in gender and case. At the same time they may be 
used as substantives, and prefixed to their nouns, which they 
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then govern in the genitive case; thus, ott co “six days ;” 
Ai 42 “five months.” As a general rule the noun thus 
governed by the numerals 3 to 10 must be a broken plural. 


a. The number one, as we shewed, § 69, is expressed by the words 
asf and del; for the masculine, and by .sd>\ and iaely for the 
feminine. The first form of each is used as a substantive when the 
object numbered is not expressed ; as a={ st \. “no one (masc.) 
came unto me;” (sao) lS le “ there was no ) one (fem.).” They 
may also govers a genitive case; thus, Je; + os “one of the 
men ;” slat 5ao-| “one of the women ;” ers | “one of them.” 
The forms sols and Hel are adjectives, and follow their substan- 
tives ; thus, a1, age ‘one object ;” Fae-\) ey 9 “one degree.” 
They may, however, be employed by themselves, still agreeing in 
gender with the nouns which they represent ; Ja, sho oe gonls us 

“each one of these gulphs (or bays) ;” geal sho ue Sac) ss 

“each one of these cities.” They are also used in the sense of 

“one” or “ the one’ ‘in contrast with “‘the other ;” thus dott Liat 
“the one-half ;” cay aN “the other half.” When repeated 
and used adverbially, they imply distribution or individuality ; 
thus, Wael) (el, Il tl As oS 7 s “then, with regard to the coun- 
sellors, they came one by one.” 

6. The number “two,” is sufficiently represented by the mere dual 
terminations of the objects numbered; thus, wey “two men ;” 
yer ‘two degrees.” Sometimes the numeral “two,” J, fem. 


mcs) or Bs are employed as adjectives after nouns in the dual. 
in such instances the numeral “two” appears to be redundant but 
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perhaps it adds more emphasis to the expression; for example, 


ole wry so Js v pes “He created a pair of each species,” 
where the numeral hi is apparently superfluous. 


257. The numerals 1 to 99, both inclusive, govern the 
substantive to which they refer in the accusative singular ; 
as USS jhe a<{ “eleven stars; ic”) Cydy pod “ ninety- 
mine sheep.” The numerals 100 and 1,000, together with 
their multiples, govern the nouns denoting the objects num- 
bered, in the genitive singular; thus, Ja 4 ) Ae ‘‘a hundred 
= Jo) ile {8 “three hundred men ;”? 80 js Jai 


OES. a” 


“a thousand dinars Ai jug ca jhe 351 “eleven thousand 
dinars.’ Numerals made up of decades and units, when 
they exceed 20, place the anits first and then the tens; 
thus, Vie © Gs, Ge « elenty three years” (literally, three- 
and-eighty oneen 5 Vkbo  Syphes ts ‘ two-and-twenty 
dinars.” If a number is composed of several classes, the 
noun expressive of the objects numbered is put after the 
total number, and is governed by the concluding numeral, 
according to the rules aeeey stated; thus, for sie Sa 
ae raageesy aS inlgnes aT iM JLT Gey i28) “‘be- 
tween the Hijra and the Deluge (there elapsed) 3,974 vou? 
In instances of this kind, however, the substantive may be 
ane oo a. class oe a numerals ; aj as follows, viz., 


eer SI PCF °% a 


ad Cpe 


rire ‘uy Mis “The revenue of Gharbiya (a province of 
Egypt,) is reckoned at 2,144,080 military dinars.” 
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a. In order to express any large number, consisting of millions 

(or upwards), together with hundreds, decades, and units of thousands, 
8 &e . 

it is cea to repeat the on sek after each = of a numerals j thus, 


yeile s wa Nilay daly call Baas 5 Cdl GAT das COS dace 


Pd Grand 7 


Ie — da) ) “the amount of it (is) this, 9,584,264 dinars,” 
literally, “nine hundred thousand of thousands, and five hundred of 
thousands, and four-and-eighty thousand, and two hundred, and four- 
and-sixty dinars.” 


6. In expressing a number of thousands, ranging from three to 
ten, both inclusive, CAl is used in the genitive plural it; and 
the objects numbered follow the same in the genitive singular; thus, 
Je -) itl iMG “three thousand men.” When the thousands range 


from ll to 99 (both inclusive) Call is used in the accusative singular, 
and the objects numbered in the genitive singular, as just stated ; 
thus, Jb Ci Zyfdie “20,000 Ibs, ;” yee Cal HS 221 “11,000 
dinars.” When the number of the thousands consists of a hundred 
or any multiple thereof Cal is used in the genitive singular, and the 
objects numbered in the same case, a8 above; thus, 19 call ily aii 
“300,000 dinars. ° ° 


258. Not only the cardinal numbers from three to ten, 
inclusive (§ 256), but also those of a higher denomination 
may be employed in apposition to the nouns denoting the 
objects numbered, as may be seen in the following example : 


o 672 7)7 ait 


wey d2\5 al. aes Glan ila fe, eee J Rae) ies 
‘and he drew the net to the land ; lo, it was full of large 
fishes, one hundred and three-and-fifty.” | 
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259. When a numeral is employed to denote a certain 
number out of a collection, or class, or whole genus, it is 
usual to express the relation between the numeral and the 
class by means of the preposition .yy “from” or “out of ;” 
for ‘example: LST Sy ix:3 “nine (men) out of the family ;” 
ll So on i “three birds” se. “three birds from among the 
genus bird.” It is further to be observed that the numeral 
in such instances, agrees in gender with the objects num- 
bered; thus, in the expression pal Ge yt “three sheep ;” 
the numeral is } masculine because ne as a genus, is mas- 


culine; so st oo” oi “three ducks > where a is 
feminine, because & is feminine. If an epithet indicating 
the gender is added immediately after the numeral, the latter 
agrees in gender with such epithet ; thus, wall os wll wit 


“three females of the genus sheep ;” me Be iS “ three 
males from among the ducks.” 


a. Numerals used abstractedly, as in the science of arithmetic, are 


res Ger 


always Pat in the masculine form ; thus, iby wioji Ob “three is the 
half of six.” When nouns of different sexes are included under one 
and the same numeral, the latter agrees in gender with the noun 
immediately following it, provided the numeral denotes 3 number 
Senne from six to ten, both inclusive ; as sll , V5 3 acl is 

“to me (belong) eight slaves and [eight] female ‘servants, ” If we 
here reverse the objects numbered, the expression will be as follows: 
gel ; Ll dls e) “to me (belong) eight handmaids and [eight] 
slaves.” If the objects numbered be under six, then the appropriate 
numeral must be added to each of the two species. 
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6, When the compound numerals above ten apply to rational 
beings, they always take the masculine form, as in the following 


all of €047 #447 wee o 
examples: & Alors Wage phic due ses “to me belong fifteen male 


ore er a aad eet 


slaves and [fifteen] female slaves ;” Vass dy 1 le ps uc race? to 
me belong fifteen female and [fifteen] male slaves.” If the numerals 
apply to irrational beings they take the cence of the nearest sub- 


7 47 OL a aad Oe 


stantive ; thus, Gl, Woo dc dues wsaee “there are in wl posses- 
sion (chez moi,) fifteen male as and [fifteen she-camels ;” or, by 


C2 ¢£ oo OC/ # eeer ? 


transposition, o>, lL ypdc sna usdee “I have fifteen she-camels 
_ and [fifteen] he-camels. If, however, in the case of irrational objects 
a qualifying word such as (0 \., etc., interposes immediately after 
the numerals, the latter are of the feminine form ; thus for example: 


add a a a a Ese, Gage yn ed 


ali, Mor et be Fhe Yaad oes “TI possess fifteen camels, what 
between males and females,” that is, “ partly male and partly female ;” 
and the same construction holds, as to the numerals if in this last 


oe is 


expression we transpose the last two words and read Hors 


260. The numerals agree in gender with that of the 


Sor 


— number of the objects numbered; thus, (0 g— 


‘seven years;” because iS “a year,” is feminine in the 
singular. So wills ‘EG “three baths,” for the singular 
Aves is masculine; and this rule holds when the name of 
the objects numbered is suppressed; as in the following 


example : = mI et isin, be wee ‘ and — them (are 


creatures) that walk on four (feet),” ses ) ‘a foot,” being 


feminine. So also Cils® ans ont sou SN) ems oi sl 
“Verily, I beheld seven fat kine, cite seven lean (ones) 
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devoured,” where s-» is feminine, the word “kine” being 
understood. 


a, When the objects numbered are of a vague or general nature, 
such as may apply to either sex, the numeral agrees with the same 
according to the grammatical gender of such objects. For example, 
the words a and © denote “a person” or “ individual,” the 
former being masculine and the latter feminine; hence they say 


IL #990707 


yes &\5 “ three persons,” where EAS ia used in the masculine form 
whether the ee be male or female. In like manner ayes el 

“three persons” or “ individuals,” whether applicable to females or 
males. If, however, another noun or epithet be added to such phrases 
as the foregoing serving to indicate the real sex of the objects num- 


bered, the aay _ agree ° one with the word or words 


Pa @B tv - SF id "G 


annexed ; thus, pty shes me ail Fl re ey? ne? UG 
“and I had for a shila against those whom I feared two (young) 
maidens and 8 (marriageable) woman. Here we see that Re fem. 
is used with oe masc. because the latter word is qualified by the 
epithets ., els and | pow each of which is applicable only to females. 
Sometimes, however, regard is had more to the signification of the 
objects numbered than to their strict grammatical gender; thus the 
word Gd “soul,” is feminine; but when applied to persons of the 
male sex the numeral agrees with it in the masculine gender; thus, 


IGS I749 7 


van Si “three souls” (meaning males), because in this instance 
sd has the same signification as ior 


6. If the name of the objects numbered be suppressed and its place 
supplied by an epithet descriptive of its quality, the numeral agrees 
in gender with the noun understood; thus in the Kur,an, vi. 160: 
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Gt Ir LAOS 


Yea jie ali 4 ry si ae “he who hath done a good (deed) 
shall receive (as his reward) ten (times) the equivalent thereof.” Here 
the numeral A: is feminine, although nico is masculine; because 
the latter is considered as a mere epithet of lias (plural of inns) 
understood. 


261. The cardinal numbers may be restricted by the article 
according to the rules laid down, § 251. 1. When the 
numeral is used substantively in an abstract sense; thus, 
Foon) nai Zisii “the (number) three is half of the (number) 
six.” 2. When the name of the objects numbered is under- 
stood, having been previously expressed, and hence well 
known; a8 ow |, youll 2555 “and the seventy (disciples) 
returned with joy.” 3. When the numeral is employed in 
apposition as an adjective after a definite noun; for example: 
iAal\ (SlE91 “the five men.” 4, When the numerals from 
3 to 10 (both inclusive) precede the objects numbered in a 
state of regimen, in which case the article is generally pre- 
fixed only to the latter; as Sep iis “the three men” or 
“the trio of men.” Occasionally, however, the numeral 
takes the article as well as the name of the objects numbered ; 
as Layo! piles 2s) “the seven fundamental precepts of 
the law.” 


a. When the numerals from 11 to 19 (both inclusive) precede the 
name of the objects numbered, and as we already remarked, § 257, 
govern the same in the accusative singular, the article may be pre- 


orb 0f% 2 6 4 


fixed to the first member only or to both; thus, Lan, by) ps aol or 
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P PG PP P00 la al cabs 


fad) pha! | ant ‘the eleven dirhams;” also BU 5 ps cd or 


OP 2 #A7A PSD 


as) 5 pial | Ga “the twelve she-camels.” From 20 to 99 (both : in- 
clusive), when the numeral consists of a multiple of ten only, it takes 


the article; and if such multiple be combined with units an 
both take the article ; thus, i«* iw aye “the twenty sheep ;” 


yes 2 ICG mm 976 


Lae wyyrml ly dal “ the seventy-seven camels.” 


6. With regard to numerals consisting of a hundred or a thousand, 
together with their multiples and accessories, it is optional to prefix 
the article either to the entire numeral, or to the name of the objects 


numbered ; on example : gyal Suis “the three hundred dinars ;” 
eyeil Git 6 BG “the three Ghonsani dirhams ;” 80 ae ve oil ul 


sr FF CEL ad 


‘the two hundred thousand dirhams ;” so also, jas will odd si 
“this million (literally, thousand of thousands) of dinars.” In such 
examples as the last, where the demonstrative pronoun is employed, 
the article is prefixed to the word immediately following. 


Of the Ordinal Numbers. 


262. The Ordinals are mere adjectives, and up to the 
nineteenth they agree in gender, number, and case with the 
substantives to which they relate. We stated, § 73, that 
“the twentieth,” and all multiples of ten above that number, 
are expressed by the cardinals, so that they are considered 
to be of the common gender, as they are indeclinable. The 
ordinals may, or may not, be restricted by the article; as 
“ys plc “the first year;” ed all ‘the first climate.” 
‘When, as in this last phrase, they take the article, they are 
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connected with the sequel of the sentence, not in a state of 
regimen, but by means of the Brepesiaen o or fi thus, 
Jy Ee) tt o wnytalls aT anal as iby AIT pal Stell 
ith Faw os “Al Hakim re ern Tllahi was born on the 
night of Thursday, the three-and-twentieth of the month 
Rabi’u-l-awwal, at the ninth hour.” When not accompanied 
by the article, the ordinals are usually put in a state of 
regimen wih a noun or pronoun following ; ; thus for example: 


2 2% &#P C4 F 2 £730 2 Osur 7 Cf Sua Iz 


heey pe wy picy gyal Chl pe ot fall om GLY alle Ly “He 
was hailed Caliph after mid-day on Wednesday, the twenty- 
eighth of the month of Ramadan ;” ill “say ay aphe it wy 
“On the twenty-third (day) of it, (viz. month), proclamation 


was made in Cairo.” 


a. An ordinal number, from the second to the tenth (both in- 
clusive) is often found in a state of regimen with its corresponding 


cardinal; thus, geil at Ll “thou art a second of the two,” that 


is, “‘ thou art one of the two;” 80 Fhe isle or (fem,) phe 55 : le @ 

tenth of the ten,” i.e. “one of the ten.” With regard to the com- 
pound numerals from 11 to 19 (both inclusive), the same rule holds, 
with this difference, that it is optional either to use the two component 
parts of the ordinal, or to suppress the second of them; in which case 
the remaining part becomes declinahle, te in aes with the 
noun to which Seles) is made; t thus, Ac SAN pe il ears 
or (fem.) 5 oe el Fis dil sil “thou art one 2 of the twelve.” 

We may also say (omitting the decades), © A st 51 or 


(fem.) Fis Sal ist ea Sometimes the mere ordinal, inde- 
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clinable, bears a similar eer to the preceding; as o Ach ~ 
“he is a thirteenth,” z.e. “‘ one of the thirteen.” 


6. There is another mode of employing the ordinal in a state of 
regimen, not with its own cardinal, but with the one less than the 
latter by unity ; thus, yl At r 3? “he (forms) a third to two.” 
This rule holds with regard to ‘the ordinals from the third to the 
ninth (both inclusive), which in fact are viewed by grammarians 


as the present participles of the active verbs iS} “he made three 
(out of two) ;” ~) “he made four (out of three),” etc. ; hence they 
may as nouns of agency govern the genitive as in the example 


above ; 5 or a8 active participles they may govern the accusative; 


7 7? of 


thus, iy al) > “he makes three into four,” literally, “he Sourths 
three ;” so'in the feminine, Gt inl, e: “she makes three into four.” 
When the compound ordinals from the eleventh to the nineteenth 
(both inclusive) are thus | employed, the units only are declinable, 


SC%*D SL SL 


but not the ten; thus, pe sl pe ase 3 “he adds a thirteenth 


eee a CPVeKH SP 


to twelve;” so with the feminine, 5 hc el iG Ss “* she,” ete. 
In similar manner are employed the numerals composed of units 
and decades, only that the decades are usually suppressed ; thus, 


a 777 6 68 \" a3 Soe 


wnstsy als wl) » or wishes ay my a “he makes a four-and- 
twentieth. " The multiples of ten, viz., 20, 80, etc., up to 90, are 
considered as modifications of quadriliteral verbs; thus, (y ys is 8 


aS 


modification of yes the participle active of wae is wytire, em- 


ee, v7 


ployed as above; hence, we may say, jhe fess cyte » “he 
twentifieth nineteen,” which in honest plain English signifies that he 
is “ one out of twenty.” 


2638. In expressing the year of an cra such as the Alex- 
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andrine, the Hijra, etc., the Arabs employ the cardinal num- 
bers as we do. The eal Fees (fem.) “‘year” is put in a 
state of regimen with the following numerals, which agree 
with it in gender; but in this case i does not take the 
article as with us. The numerals, as we stated, § 79, are 
arranged in the following order, viz., first the units, then 
the tens, etc., all connected by means of the conjunction , a8 


yor 677 7 BS 
4 


in the following example: Blas, ee g Seow es ed 
‘then commenced the year (of the Hijra) 396” literally “six, 
and ninety, and three hundred.” On the other hand, in 
expressing the year of the age or reign of an individual the 
ordinal numbers, with the article, are employed precisely as 
vie us; thus, les est) SUIT sie uy ola Bal v 
“in the sixth year of the reign of Al Malik Al Ashraf 
Sha’ban.” The following example exhibits at one view the 
application . both the ordinal and the — numbers : 


oy a dlasll, ets Bs ye Se Gy ST Eg 
pti yi “In the three-and-fortieth year of his reign, and that 
(corresponds with) the year three hundred and nine of the 
sera of Alexander.” 

964. In expressing the day of the month, the more recent 
Arabian writers, like ourselves, employ the ordinal numbers, 
counting regularly from the first to the last day of the month. 
As they reckon by lunar time, the civil day naturally com- 
mences at sunset, as is still the case with the Jews, and I be- 
lieve, till lately, with the Venetians. The month commences on 


the evening when the new moon (ial or Md!) becomes visible 
| 15 
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from the tops of minarcts, etc.; hence the earlier Arabian 
writers reckoned, not by the day, but by the night. Thus, 
the first of the month Rajab, is expressed Ka ut a J 
Or ry as “on the first night of Rajab. ” ‘The first day 
(viz., that immediately following the first night) is expressed 
thus, —=, o eek a ft literally, ‘one night of Rajab 
having “elapsed: ” Tn like manner, the second day 18 ex- 
pressed, Gs eh “two nights having elapsed;’’ then, 
the third day is ae ets “ three nights having elapsed.” 
In this last expression the word ee (pl. of i) is under- 
stood, which if supplied would be ry o ae Ju en) 
“three of the nights of Rajab having ‘elapsed ; ” and this rule 
holds, up to the tenth, inclusive. From the eleventh to the 
fourteenth, both inclusive, the word Au in the singular, 1s 
understood ; thus, “ the eleventh day of Rajab” is expressed 


—s ” eels (a3) § 5 te sd, The fifteenth day is called 


a S 7709 


Caai, Chae, or Cilail, feasting “half” or “middle ;” 

thus, “the fifteenth of Rajab” is expressed C= ) ee Lic! re 
or 5) wii 3. After the fifteenth of the month the 
rule is to reckon, not the number of nights that have elapsed, 
but of those ee still remain ; nenes the “sixteenth day” 18 


Fa lrd ee or 


expressed =; es Coady sy (A) 5 5 ue = Jy literally, “ fourteen 
nights of Rajab still remaining ;” and this rule holds, up to 
the nineteenth, inclusive. From the twentieth to the twenty- 
seventh, both inclusive, the pl. ee is understood; thus the 


twentieth day is expressed, ue) a onl ( Ju pe) po 
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“ten nights of Rajab still remaining.” The twenty-eighth 


is expressed W2-) yy es gol “two nights of Rajab still 


ad 


left ;” the twenty-ninth is a) ws ally aw ‘one night 
of Rajab remaining. ? Finally the thirtieth is thus ex- 


Pd G 7 


pressed, ery as Ps) Testy e ‘on the last night 
of Rajab ; ” and if ‘the mast night is elapsed the day follow- 
ing may be expressed er) a or ry nt or finally, 


72” G 


ry ot rs yet “ on the last day (i.e. the last twelve hours 
of sunlight) of Rajab.” 


a. The Muhammadan or lunar months are so arranged as to con- 
sist of thirty and twenty-nine days alternately, as in the following 
table ; but in a period of thirty years, it is found necessary to inter- 
calate the twelfth month eleven times so as to be reckoned thirty days 
instead of twenty-nine. The months retain their Arabian names in 
all Muhammadan countries, merely omitting the ndnation, or the 
final short vowel. 


TABLE OF THE ARABIAN MONTHS. 


7 Giz PGS ee 
1 tli nas 80 days. | 7 <5 has 80 days, 
2. jo | (89 —*=", 8 kes 0, 
IDEVAO PV 7 ’ 


3. J53\ ty 30 ” 9. yee 30 99 


4. sl Ee) 29 10. ys 29 , 
BN ole 80, «| 11 sand gd = 80, 


Se 


6.589) glia 29. OC, 12, ist » 8 , 
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6. It is needless to add that in such months as consist of twenty- 
nine days, the nights and days remaining in the second half are less 
by unity than those we detailed respecting Rajab. For example, the 


eo ## 


16th of Sha’ban is expressed as follows: (ied 9 Cah Fe Fi ols 
“thirteen nights of Sha’ban still remaining ;” and the same rule 
holds with every other month that consists only of twenty-nine days, 


except the last, which, as we above stated, is liable to intercalation - 


eleven times in thirty years. 


SYNTAX OF NOUNS WITH ADJECTIVES. 
Concord of Adjectives with ther Substantives. 


265. We have already stated, §§ 250 and 251, that, as a 
general rule, the substantive always precedes the adjective or 
epithet which is employed to qualify it; as, pclae lS “an 
“estimable book.” If, however, the substantive be restricted 
in its signification by being in a state of regimen, or by 
having the article prefixed or a pronoun affixed, the adjective 
or epithet will also take the article; thus, we 7 are US 
‘the estimable book of Moses ;” cial! LAM “the great (or 
estimable) book;”’ eeaal 3 aS “his estimable book.” The same 
rule holds with regurd to proper names, which, of course, are 
definite in their own nature; thus, eo ey “ Abraham 
the faithful.’? We may further observe that when the substantive 
is not restricted in its signification, as above, the epithet does 
not take the article; thus, GES tS 3 EV 3 ‘TI have read in 
(some) ancient book.” 


266. The adjective or epithet agrees in case with its sub- 


» 
» 
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stantive ; as, Js! re ry sult aS coy. “TI passed by Zaid, 
the prudent, the generous, the excellent.” This agreement, 
however, is not a matter of necessity when the substantive is 
@ proper name, consequently definite, and followed by several 
epithets, as in the preceding example; for in such instances 
the epithets sah be put in the nominative singular, the word 
>! aene 18,” or oo is,” being understood ; thus we may 
say, cert) asl J3tsy ANE F oy; or finally we may employ 
the epithets in the accusative case, the word sil ‘*T mean,” 
or ‘I signify” being understood. If the substantive is inde- - 
terminate, as a general rule the nearest epithet agrees with it 
in case, and the rest may be put either in the nominative or 
in the accusative. 


267. An adjective agrees in gender and number with its 
substantive if the latter be in the singular or dual number, 
whether it be masculine or feminine. If, however, the sub- 
stantive be a broken plural and masculine, or a regular plural 
feminine, the qualifying adjective is usually put | in the femi- 
nine — as in the following examples : i 6 S3,\ “many 
sons,” ¢.¢. ‘a numerous offspring ;” Eels) elzall ‘‘ the provi- 
sions arriving (in abundance) je thus in the Beas iil. 12; 


7 wf 


cyucll sally ial, Lely TaN: fe piel Ge atl we) 
c Men are gratified with the love of pleasures arising from 
women, and children, and silver, and horses of great value.” 
In this last sentence the word Jui, though singular, is em- 
ployed in a collective sense, and is consequently equivalent to 
an irregular or broken plural. This mode of construction, 
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however, is applicable chiefly to irrational animals, and to 
things without life in general; for when the substantive de- 
notes a rational being, the adjective agrees with it according 
to the general rule. A substantive plural masculine, not 
denoting rational beings, may also have the adjective in 
me feminine plural; thus, 2, sb oc “ destructive lions ;” 

Ll} ke ‘* mountains firmly fixed ;” Elis Gyo “sharp- 


7-7 9UF4 § 


ened swords 3” G\a,ae0 aul ‘‘days enumerated.” 


a. The irregular concord of adjectives with their substantives, which 
we have just detailed, is the more usual ; but the regular mode is by 
no means rare. A substantive plural not unfrequently takes the 
adjective in the plural, whether rceular or broken; thus, Kur,an, 
Ixvi. 11; Nis IL aL “angels fierce and stern.” There is this 
restriction, however, that the regular plural of adjectives is employed 
only with substantives — rational beings. : 


6. A collective noun in the SmeTee usually takes the adjective in 
the plural; thus, Kur,an, iii. 141: |. Laplat el sé tet Aid 
thou us against the unbelieving tribe.” In like manner the adjective 
os “much” or “many,” though under a singular form, is often 
employed with a plural substantive, as in the following examples 
from the Kur,fn, iii. 146: as os , hee Osi is ort a “how 
many of the prophets have been — and along with them many 
myriads (of men)?” Also iv. 1: 2lusy 5 Tass He, Ve 25 . “and 
from these two (viz. Adam and Eve) he hath disseminated man y men 
and women.” We may, however, in these expressions consider os 


as employed in apposition, § 255, with the preceding substantives. 
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268. If a substantive in the dual or plural, that is, a sub- 
stantive expressive of more individuals than one, be followed 
by adjectives, each of which has reference only to onc of the 
individuals, each adjective must agree in gender and case with 
the noun to which it refers; but it must be in the singular 
number; thus, Jal>; (ile viele J “6 ‘‘T had two companions, 
a wise, and a foolish ;” 4s Desi m2 3s Ty Pat SUIT Gael 3s 
“a certain king had three wazirs, (onc) liberal, (one) stingy, 
and (onc) extravagant.” This, however, is merely an 
elliptical mode of expression; for instance, the first of the 
above sentences, if expressed in full, would be as follows : 
ale ay Use abc | ye be Y as ‘‘T had two companions, 
one of them wise, the other foolish;” or it might read 
Use Cates iE Gols gels J UW “I had two com- 


panions, a wise companion, and a foolish companion.” 


269. If the same adjective or attribute refers to two or 
more singular nouns, all of which are in the same case and 
- of the same gender, the attribute will be put in the dual or 
plural, according to the number of persons referred to; and 
it must agree with the latter mm gender and case; thus, 


g 


oie! 05 Es, Vac AMS “I have accosted ’Amru and 
I have written to Zaid, the two poets.” If, however, the 
substantives be not in the same case, the predicate will agree 
with them only in gender; and it is optionally put either in 
the nominative or accusative, dual or plural, according to cir- 


Goo ee Pee ee 9 76e 7 
cumstances: thus we may say, ..) clas! wo; Seas, bas Coal 
) y Say, We xj! sag Tye 
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or we may say, eel 32) eI LES Wee L341, In the 
first of these last expressions the pronoun Us “ they both,” 
is understood, and the sense is, ‘‘they are the two poets ;” 
in the second, the verb il ‘I mean” or “I signify,” is 
understood. 


270. The verbal adjectives of the measures Syed, asd, 
(leis, Uaiy and (eis, are of the common gender, and some- 
times assume the termination i, which gives them a more 
intensive signification ; hence mney apply alike to masculine 


Ue; * 


or feminine nouns; thus, apes a most wearied man ;” 


S27 9 

iS. 5505) ‘a most wearied ian 80, ice -) “a very 
Ss 

brave man;” <a!5 Us) ‘a very cunning man.” “A few of 

these adj ecnves, however, assume the pase generic termina- 


tions; thus, i i “elegant,” fem. di ; bine “‘ credulous,” 
fem. Dine: weheee “poor,” fem. EL a “hostile, ” fem. 


ise; 5 may “merciful,” fem. res >,. Adjectives of the measure 
Uys, when of a passive signification, follow a similar rule ; 
otherwise, they are under the masculine form, common to 
both genders, thus, Kurjan, ii. 66: Jal 78 BJS 1 7H Cl 
‘for she is a cow not accustomed to the yoke, nor to till the 
ground ;” also Ixvi. 8: Gyai is ANT) vl ly ‘turn yourselves 
unto God with sincere repentance.” Adjectives of the mea- 
sure Jus), when of a passive or neuter signification, agree alike 
with nouns masculine or feminine ; thus, i.s3 iaral ny “T saw 
a woman (that had been) slain;” <> & le; coy “TI passed 
by a wounded maiden.” If, however, the substantive be 
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feminine, and not expressed but understood, an adjective of 
the foregoing measure assumes the feminine termination ; 
thus, Kur,an, v. 4: BAA or Ws ical, eal, rath de : vee 
“it is forbidden to you (to eat an animal) that has died of 
itself, also blood, also (an animal) that has been gored to death, 
or (one that) has been (partially) devoured by wild beasts ;” 
in which sentence the substantive Lng ‘a beast,” is evidently 
understood. If an adjective of this measure be of an active 
signification, it generally agrees alike in the masculine form 
with nouns of either gender; thus, in the Kur,an, li. 41: 
idl EN gale is ‘we have sent against them a most de- 
vastating wind.” In a few instances, however, the feminine 
termination is added to the adjective ; thus, ioe iss “a 
praiseworthy quality,” or Lined iss “a quality deserving 
of censure.” 


271. In Arabic the substantive is frequently omitted, and 
then the adjective, if it refers to a living creature, is used in the 
masculine form; and in the feminine, if it refers to an inani- 
mate object; thus, nies ‘‘your evils,” meaning “evil deeds ;” 
wjleé “wonders” or “wonderful things;” \e\2\ “ the 
good (works)” or “virtues.” Occasionally a masculine adjec- 
tive is applied to a lifeless thing; as in the Kur,an, ii. 59: 
(a2 Gas 5 “and he (who) hath done a good deed.” Fre- 
quently, aia the substantive is thus omitted, the adjective, 
or its equivalent, remains in a state of concord with the 
former; thus, Kur,an, lv. 56: SLi el pol5 artes “in these 
(gardens) there will be (damsels) of modest mien ;”? where 


an 
£: 


iad 
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us Nye i is understood. So, ial is a ot 3s ‘K st »2 ‘“he shoots 
(arrows) 1 py the two hands (of one who is) the most expert 


archer of men;’? where the word J; is understood as the 
complement of we ‘by the two hands.” 


272. A substantive instead of an adjective is not unfre- 
quently used as an epithet ; for example, (Jae “justice,” for 
Jols “just; in which case the qualifying noun remains 
always in the singular, agreeing with its substantive in case, 
and- retaining its own gender; as Jac (>) “a just man ;” 
os ey “two just men;” so in the plural, se (jl, 
“Just men.” The epithet may also be a verb or clause of a 
sentence when the substantive is otherwise indcterminate ; 


thus, pst Jey a ‘T have passed by a man (who) is 
ares: where ase 1S eee to eit “sleeping.” So 


29-Us G Ss, Cts s% 


sil (peasy Boe ot ibe, Cigxe Gye “a speech familiar 
and conciliating is better than alms which offence accom- 


panieth.” Again, Kur,an, iii. 181, we have another cxample: 


5S I? « 


aN WCC 9 1 cas aS \ “Tf they have 
accused thee of falschood; verily the apostles before thee 
have been falsely accused, (men who) came with proofs (of 
their divine mission)’ So in the following expression : 
oll =) G+» Js! “the first temple (that) hath been built 


for men.”’ 


a. In Arabic the relative pronoun is never used as with us in such 
sentences as the foregoing; for cxample, where une noun is inde- 


ure 


terminate, it would be quite wrong to say as gah Je =) 
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because age gai. is equivalent to Avy On the other hand, when 
the substantive has the article we then employ the relative; thus, 
for example Jax sal erry ‘the king who isjust;” equivalent to 
‘Jalal! mA § 251. When the qualifying verb or participle has a 
nominative of its own, the same must be accompanied by the affixed 
pronoun applicable to the noun qualified; thus, al Syl Jz ye 


““T have passed bya A man whose father is asleep” (/it. “is sleeping”) ; 


7 9 Gus GI De 


oe as Pl eu oy; “I married my son to & woman 


with whom ’Amru was in love.” This affixed pronoun, however, is 
optionally suppressed when the meaning of the sentence is quite 
evident from the context ; thus— 

\sflct ste a) Re Tp gar 0 seal sl 3 
“And I know not whether it be distance and length of time (that) have 
estranged them ; or the wealth (which) they have received.” Here the 


g Poe ad a 
last word \ylel “they have received” (for s9:le\) omits the pronoun 
5, referring to Sk, because the omission leads to no ambiguity or 
obscurity. 


273. When an adjective is restricted in its signification by 


means of a substantive that follows it, as in the phrases “a 


99 6¢ 


man learned in the law, a youth fair of countenance,”’ 


etc.; the Arabs have three modes of expressing the same. 
In the first place, the adjéctive (when it has not the article) 
retains its niination, and the restrictive noun or complement 


Ss 


is put in the nominative case; as ne ne ee ds a> 
“there came to me a man the father of whom i is handsome ;”? 
in which expression we may also say iyi wus. Again, 


90 wwe 


ac- 3)\ és Jey ype “‘T passed by a man of ugly visage ;” 
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where we might also say «>, on Secondly, the adjective 
may be put - in a state of regimen with the complement, as 
follows, roan oo nes Ge “there came to me a man 
fair of countenance ;” where we may also say ters aus. 80 


I Gr 


eal Bn Jn ye “TI passed by a man of fair counten- 
ance;’’ where we may also say ses nm Thirdly, the 
adjective (in the absence of the article) retains its nination, 
and the complement is put in the accusative case; thus, — 


es ee be) tle “there came to me @ man fair as to 
countenance ;” or with the article 4>4 wy “ys So in the 


I wre 


following example: |=, Bree J =“) Gye “I passed A by a 
man fuir as to countenance ;” or with the article a> =i wr 
In this third mode of expression the classical scholar will not 
fail to recognise a well-known Greek construction, which the 
Latin poets have, not unfrequently, imitated; thus,—‘‘ Os 
humerosque deo similis ;” “miles fractus membra,” etc. Of 
course the reader would consider a translation of these phrases 
as an affront. 


274. In the three kinds of construction just described, the 
adjective may or may not have the article, according as its 
preceding substantive is definite or indefinite. The comple- 
ment may also be definite or indefinite. It is rendered 
definite, 1—by means of the article ,Ji; 2—by an additional 
complement having that article; 83—by an affixed pronoun; 
and-4—by an additional complement having an aflixed pro- 
noun. It follows as a consequence that we have a variety of 
different constructions, examples of which we here subjoin 
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from De Sacy, Tome II. p. 199, differing from that writer 
only in our arrangement of the subject, by presenting to the 
reader in the first place the correct and classical modes of 
expression such as are to be met with in the writings of the 
more esteemed Arabian authors. 


1st—Classical constructions employed by the best authors. 


96 2a § #7 G I 


do S\ pum Joy 


9IC FA EG" A FIZ 


Ary pur Je) 


Pte SEser GH 


lems per ery 


C700 9 77 GIF 
ao H\ yum Jory 
6s Ber SI 
dome pum Jo) 
Bead PU 47 $2747 GI 


35 amy yr er) 


BSB —u ere GFG27F GIF 


Fund te 08 + 7 G&D 


6s 8 eo 27 ES 


96 46008 97 Sos 
p<, ooo 


II? 9 & L020 i 


berry ypu) 023 


26 Ae I 7 Sus 
ar $\ puts) 02) 
Geer 9 # See 
dry cpu) a2} 
@6er Pe “Gur 
les ome oj 

Se 

or 1 wy} 


A man of fair countenance. 


A man whose father is fair of countenance, 


Zaid who is the fair of countenance, 
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EFvcaO 9 Fr Pv 7 GU2 
: EE Ive IPF Sor 


dat! dome past) wy; 

Euad et + 9 G2 

Il te, wns) 5 
— seer pe ceo sue p Laid whose father is fair of countenance, 

das bs. 1 ww} 

SU PF GG #7 Fer Gr 

OI a>» |. \ wy 


eons Gs ad ar Gre 


2nd—Constructions not to be approved of, but which, never- 
theless, are to be met with. 
is ees ves A man fair of countenance. 


GSL7F Prsew GE 


doy pus! wy Zaid fair of countenance. 


Eseer Gers EIS 


HI &>» pu o-, A man whose father is fair of countenance. 


Ee0Per Gr A 5 be 


rae b>, eas | Yj Zaid whose father is fair of countenance. 


3rd—Constructions barely admissible, and not of frequent 
occurrence. 


bE 9 pu Nes, - ¢ A man of fair countenance. 


Fuad “U2? § #2 @ & FF 


3) dom, pr ey 


& 464 &§ 4 4 4s 9 & 


dsl dom» pw jo,» A man whose father is of fair countenance. 


— 


er ae A a GS I 


ah ary ger Jey / 
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4th—Constructions to be altogether eschewed. 


6+ 9 # Keald Ge 


\ ; 
Bry pus | dy} 
ise ps se-) Zaid the fair of countenance, 
Por I oy) 


Bor Poa Sev 


ae “, oo eise- » Zaid whose father is fair of countenance, 
I dos es 1 oj 
@é& a 


a, The adjective even when it has the article prefixed to it may 

: ge 3S sar7e » ory Cia et. 

also receive an affixed pronoun; as, 3-21. all dy aid | pos) el | 
“the ugly of visage, the strong of head, and the small of it,” 2.e. 


“the small of head.” In this form of construction, the adjective 
must obey the general tule respecting the use of the article, see 


Ss 


§ 251; for pats asl aes J>) ‘‘a man fair of countenance ;” 


apt ‘was! \ 003 “Zaid the handsome of countenance.” 
b. If the adjective has a substantive following, which it governs 


in the genitive case it must itself agree with the ee substantive 


Fire vat 


in gender, number, and case ; thus, coy Com J Ze cs a I 


99 


passed by a man fair of countenance; wy pues i oy ean eT 


saw s woman fair of countenance ;” a>,\ Thee Ne js \> “ there 
ba wry Us : 


came to me two men fair of countenance.” This concord of the 
adjective with the preceding substantive, equally holds, though the 
restrictive substantive may be in the accusative case; as in the follow- 


ing example : es nen Jez ye “T passed by a man handsome 
of countenance.” If, however, the complement be put in the nomina- 
tive. the adjective then agrees with the preceding substantive in case, 
put with the aa pean in gender and nuinber; as for example: 


ee ed 


ag>s o> & Je a 3, ye “‘T passed by a man whose face is hand- 
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some ;” lg, Bee il ay 1 passed by a woman whose face is 
handsome.” If the following substantive be a broken plural, the 
adjective is usually put in the feminine singular; as in the following 


9D uw’ 7 


examples ; rere § eee Je, 970 “I passed by men whose faces 


are handsome ;” a¢ “esl PARTS) reife “but woe be unto them whose 
hearts are hard!” 


c. Before a substantive masculine in the plural number, the ad- 
jective is usually put in the masculine singular; as in the following 
example ; ALE ity >) ory “I saw a man whose slave-boys 
are sick.” The adjective may, however, be put in the plural, either 
broken or regular; as UL: user I) Lt, or SUL ordre. 


Concord of the Attribute with the Subject. 


275. When an adjective is employed as the attribute of a 
simple sentence (§ 248, 5.), the general rule is to place the 
subject first and the attribute after it, the verb “to be,” when 
in the present Ene): being entirely omitted, as we observed in 


§ 158, a.; thus, Ga yr tate “the Sultan is sick;” Ga ve ol! 


“my father is sick ;” anys wing “Joseph is sick.” The 
subject, as we ais Just seen, may be restricted by the 
article, by an affixed pronoun, or by its own nature as being 
@ proper name; whereas the attribute is not necessarily so 
restricted, as is the case with a mere adjective, § 261. 
When it so happens that the attribute has the article, the 
third personal pronouns 5», eto. (equivalent to “‘he is,” ete.) 
come in between the subject and attribute in order to avoid 
an ambiguity; for otherwise the phrase might be mistaken 
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for a mere concord of an adjective with its substantive; thus, 
weal Call 58 ai “ God, he is the living, the eternal.” The 
_ attribute agrees in gender and number with the subject; 
thus, oe Not “8 “his parents were true believers.” If 
the subject be a broken plural masculine the attribute Le be 
put in the feminine singular; thus, 3 Fb eels ol x5 
*‘ (their) hearts are blind although (their) eyes do sec.” i 
Kur, an, lxxix. 8: pane i jlath dee daey) E58 “on that 
day (men’s) hearts shall be perturbed ; -—their looks (shall 
be) cast down.” 


a. When the attribute precedes the subject (which takes place in 
interrogative and negative propositions), then if the subject be dual 
or plural, the attribute is to be placed in the singular; as follows: 
piesT use| “do the two men enter?” Jest . je \. “ the men 
do not go out.” When the subject is a be el noun the attribute 
may be put in the plural; thus, ops a i 6 “all are obedient unto 
him.” 


6. When the subject consists of two nouns in a state of regimen, 
the attribute, which ought grammatically to agree with the governing 
noun, sometimes agrees in gender with the noun governed; thus, 
og 15 yall ig “every living (creature shall) taste of death ;” 


go J Jeneil S55 neal 5 yyxe addce io lay ‘i “the com- 
mittal of crimes is with them meritorious, and among them the 
avoidance of decorum is a virtue.” In this last sentence, the femi- 
nine singular iijne agrees with the word governed Ca Isa, a broken 


plural as we have just stated above. 
16 


- ee ee er ee ee ee 
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Of the Degrees of Comparison. 


276. In § 211 we enumerated the more usual measures of 
verbal adjectives. The comparative and superlative degrees 
of all such are, as we observed in § 81, of the measure (Jail 
for the masculine, and _J<f for the feminine. These may be 
prefixed to a noun in a state of regimen; or used in an abso- 
lute sense, having the article (Ji before it. When in a state 
of regimen with an indefinite noun, the adjective always 
remains in the singular number and masculine gender ; pasa 
ipl Jaa ual 7 _@ “she is a very excellent woman ; » Jr) iad saist Sp 


“he is a most excellent man ” Je ) hel 6s ~» ‘‘they are very 
great men.” When the noun governed nl the comparative 
adjective is definite, that is, when it has the article or an 
affixed pronoun, the comparative generally remains in the 
measure of the masculine singular, whatever may be the 


oe Pd 


gender and number of the noun following; as Ta vail 


ape 


‘she is the most excellent of women ;” Zaoll 5351 sil 
“* you two are the most truthful of the truthful.” So in Kur, an, 


2 #h 


ii. 90: wifi er anon) ‘verily thou wilt find them the 
most greedy of men.” It not unfrequently occurs, how- 
ever, that the comparative adjective is put in accordance with 
the following noun both in gender and in number; as in the 


following examples: Tat 1.35 “» “she is a most excellent 
woman ;” oll ic5\ GS “they both are the most excellent 


(men) of the tribe.” 


277. When the comparative, having the article prefixed, 
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is placed absolutely, it agrees in gender and number with 
the noun or pronoun to which it refers; thus, Broly las 
“they two are most upright men; wera ls “they two 
are very diminutive (women).” §8o from the Kur,an, ix. 40: 
LAT Gp aT ds; promi 1,38 “yall dels Ue> ‘‘He has caused 
the word (viz. the power) of those who have been unbe- 
lievers to become most insignificant; but the word of God 
is supreme.” Again, wlll on ees RS “they are the 
most excellent among men.” The plural masculine of the 
adjective, as in this last example, may be either of the 
regular form (,,.as!, or of the irregular or broken form (J.s\if; 
and in like manner, the feminine may be of the regular 
measure lies, or irregular, as (Je3, see § 215. When the 
comparative adjective is neither accompanied by the article, 
nor in a state of regimen with the following noun, it is 
always employed in the form of the masculine singular; 
and when a comparison is made, the adjective is followed 
by the particle <.. which is equivalent to our “than;” for 
example: Jal on es ESA “sedition is worse than murder ;” 
dig Ay gsi i. ‘we are more worthy of the kingdom 
than he; Ki~ GaS) Qoc! “Ahmad is more truthful than 
thou ;” Boalt iy BD oye Peet) eb! was) Iss L. “there 
is nothing more hurtful to the constitution of men than this 
vile plant.” When the comparative adjective governs another 
word, or is accompanied by the article, it then expresses the 


superlative degree; thus, (> ‘ — Ai “God is the 


sy ES _ ne eT 


~~ oe ee KE ee eee ee EEGs coe ee ap at 
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met ae a- 


most merciful of the merciful ;” g> al “God is most 


7° 


great.” 


278. When the comparative adjective is followed by an 
indefinite complement, as in the expression Jo) VJ.ail j2 or 
{>} Jil 52 “he is most excellent as a man,” the complement 
must be A the same gender and number as the noun or pro- 
noun which constitutes the subject of the proposition ; thus, 


oer 73 


> jail Ls “they two are most excellent as men.” When 
the substantive governed by the adjective of comparison is 
followed by ' a complement, the same is put in the accusative 
case; thus, 155 ull Jil 32 “he is the most excellent of 
men, guoad man.” In an interrogative sentence, the order of 
the words being a little inverted, the preposition .-» does not 
follow the comparative adjective, but is prefixed to the object 
of comparison ; as jail ro) el ut than which of the two art 


a ro Gv rao t Gao © # Gs 


thou more excellent ?” oa dig 29095 Le sas Js es 9.9; 
“she presented (to us) the fruit of the date tree; nay, what 
she presented (was) better than that.” 


279. Between the adjective of comparison and the object 
com a restrictive or complementary word may intervene; 
as yy ot V4 Js} 5 “Zaid i is more abundant in wealth than 
>Amru ;” Set ut GSdes erares: <5) “thou art more agreeable 
in my view than any besides thee.” In these expressions the 
adjectives of comparison are in reality, 4 ‘) and  sace be, 


and uot simply ‘ and Bs. If the noun which con 
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stitutes the subject of comparison be in the nominativo case, 
it must as the i a adjective; as in the follow- 


I U4 eZ 


ing example: 4 | ‘yh Joy ye “*T passed by a man 
whose father (is) beeen than he;” but on no account 
ought we to say sy dus pe Joy Sys) though it is quite 
wy wate yd 


correct to say, as we formerly stated, sal Bree Jo Be 
passed by a man whose father is handsome.” Neither ‘would 


§ Ure 


it be correct to say iyi hace pu Joy woe ‘I passed by a 
man whose father is fairer than he.” When, as in this last 
sentence, the Meu is made use of, the construction will run 


I UZ 


thus : dg “E61 iyi arts Joy 9,0 ‘‘T passed by a man whose 
father is fair, more (or to a greater degree) than he is.” 
When the preposition involving the comparative adjective 
is affirmative, but preceded by a negative preposition, the 
above arrangement will differ; as in the following example: 
N35 wnt id Xe ‘}s V ae s ene) 125 eae ‘‘T have not 
seen (any) man in whose eye the collyrium is more beautiful 
than in that of Zaid;”’ and if in this last sentence we employ 
the verb ne instead of the adjective a we may for the 


Prcposttion wt, Substitute the particle os “like ;” as follows: 


9 Ges 


M5 ent ie & haces AT dans S * wuts Ie) 3. literally, 
“T have not seen (any) man in whose eye the collyrium is 
beautiful like the beauty of it in the eye of Zaid.” 


280. Verbal adjectives in the comparative state, even when 
derived from transitive verbs, never have the noun which they 
directly govern put in the accusative case. Such of them as 
are derived from verbs expressive of love or of aversion, are 
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combined with the complement, denoting the object of the 
sentence, by means of the preposition J oe to that de- 
noting the subject, by rit |; thus, dau oe as oo Gall 
“the true believer loveth God ‘more than himself ;” 
tye wt é aly J ne ot sail ‘the true believer is more beloved 
of God than (any) besides him.” A comparative adjective 
derived from a verb signifying ‘‘ to know,” or “to recognise,” 
is combined with its complement by means of the preposition 
3 thus, es sah Cal Ut “I am more conversant with the 
truth than you.” When derived from a verb with any other 
signification, it 1s connected with its object by means of 
the preposition J; as may be seen in the following example: 
Kee abel} Au y» “he is more studious (Ué. searchful) of 
knowledge than you.” Comparative adjectives derived from 
intransitive verbs follow the construction of their roots ; thus, 
poll Le Bt MT Se Sal SAT Mt ESI GOT 6 Sai 8 
‘ie is very abstinent in (affairs of) the world, and very 
swift (to follow) the good, and very far removed from crime, 
and most emulous of praise.” 


281. We may further observe, that in the employment of 
comparative adjectives, the construction may be somewhat 
elliptical ; thus, asl lio “dl fa » “‘he is more needful of 
me than I (am) of hin ; 3 where o, is for or ot 
“than my necessity ;” dll day 425 Capel yy “and 
it is more similar to the buffalo than to the horse ;” ‘where 
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a is for ag-25 “1. “ than its resemblance.” The ellipsis may 


a? 


extend still farther, as im the example already given: 
ANS wee s hve SST asses us (te i on \. “‘T have not 
seen any man in whose eye the collyrium appears more 
beautiful than in the eye of Zaid;” in which sentence 4» is 
ellipticaly used for su ,» “than the beauty of it (viz., the 
collyrium) in the eye of Zaid.” We may even say here 


us Gr & Gf G 
Hy ye et OF OVEN 2) Urs 
Government of Nouns. 


282. When in Arabic one noun governs another in the 
genitive case, the governing word, as we stated, § 250, is 
put first, and is subject to the following modifications. In 
the first place, it loses its nunation, retaining merely the 
simple vowels; thus, 5, ts, or US “a book,” when 
governing another word, becomes lS, WS, and Obs 
respectively, as wj GUS “ Zaid’s book;” ny wks 3 in 
Zaid’s book,” etc. Secondly, if it be a dual, or a regular 
plural masculine, it drops its final syllable ., or 5 (§ 68); 
as w) UGS “ Zaid’s two books,” ete. Thirdly, if the govern- 
ing word be a diptote (singular or broken plural), it then 
becomes a triptote, as we observed, § 68, a, with respect to 
the influence of the article. Lastly, when the word governed 
is an affixed pronoun, then the governing word undergoes 
some farther modifications, which we shall notice hereafter 
when we come to treat of the personal pronouns. 


a. An adjective, or a participle used adjectively, when accompanied 
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by 8 complement, is put in a state of construction similar to the 
preceding examples; as resi wre oa “a man fair of face;” 
vj 9s “(a man) striking Zaid,” (dit. “ striking or striker of Zaid).” 
The adjective thus employed remains indefinite bands its complement 
be definite; thus, Kur,an, v. 96: ia wl os Gab “8 gift (or victim) 
arriving at the Ka’ba.” If the antecedent or subject i is to be made 
definite, it of course takes the article; thus, voit \paaiall “‘those who 


are stedfast in prayer ;” alt as Ho lait « “he who smites the 
“Muhammad who is fair of 


Bg soos Orgs 


head of the sinner ;” aor \ Nave 
countenance.” 


6. The adjective or noun used adjectively is not unfrequently 

prefixed in a state of regimen to ue vee which it serves to 
9,7 Ses G 

qualify ; thus, gle wll sl aist 5° 221 “the ang which pleases 

mankind the most (is) what is forbidden ;” ay : i Sel on J “do not 


aS 9U7 & ae 


be the first unbeliever in him ;” ull eaeara| a aul “ you 
are the best nation that has appeared among mankind ;” so likewise, 
Ky sal Utd) ~<5 oes Syl o! “verily, the first edifice built for 
mankind (wherein to worship God) is that (which is) at Mecca.” 


283. We have already stated that when two substantives 
signify the same thing they agree in case, and are put in a 
state of apposition. When, however, .we meet with instances 
where they are put in a state of regimen, we are to consider 
the construction as elliptical ; thus, i oj “Zaid of the sack 
(or wallet), means 8 * nal 05 ‘Zaid nicknamed the 


*, 


sack ;” so onset ex, “the day of Thursday,” - for 
porere Pai nT “the day called Thursday ;” Jit ii 
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‘‘the first prayer,”’ means esi rable i “the prayer of 
the first hour ;” Silt i “the holy house (or temple),” 
is an elliptical expression for Yai L all “the house 
called by (the epithet) holy ;” which expression is by, some 


Improperly written in a state of concord ; as ecole Coe 


a. When a noun which ought logically to be in the dual number 
is in a state of construction with a complement which is in the dual, 
the noun is generally put in the plural, but it may, less elegantly, 
be put in the dual or singular; thus from the Kur,an, lxvi. 4: 


I_g I, Se es coe Oe 4 omer 
LO re oii alll ey Uys wl “if you both (wives of the prophet) 
turn unto God (penitently), for yealy your hearts have swerved.” 
The words Ws and (fem.) ils “both,” form an exception to this 


rule, for they can be prefixed only to nouns and pronouns of the 
dual number. See hereafter, § 285, c. 


284. There are many words used only in a state of 
regimen, the word governed being either —— or under- 
stood. It is always expressed after 40 ‘€ possessor 3”? 3! 
“‘ possessors;” (ty “likeness;” csy» “exception.” There 
are others after which the word governed may be omitted ; 
in which case the Governing word takes the niénation or the 
article ; such are 5s “the totality;” [ae “part” or “some:” 
and cA “who,” eto. (see § 88), as “il be seen in the 
following sentences from the Kur,an, thus, xxxvl. 40: 


cre 5 3 A GG JAN AT EGS : SM ss SEIT 
“it is not expedient that the sun should overtake the moon, 


neither doth the night outstrip the day; but each (of these 
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Inminaries) moveth in a (peculiar) orbit;” where a is for 
Leas, literally, ‘the totality of these two.” Again, ii. 254: 
Lan de wed Uh cesT) Sl; “as to these apostles, we 
have Snwotiie a portion of them above a portion ;” 
where Vax eo is for span BM. So again in xvii. 109: 
gall TIT GI pa Gl ‘“by whichever (name) you in- 
voke Him, (God, or the Merciful,) wally, He has most 
excellent names;” where ls Gl is for le vel S. Words 
which are thus used only in a state of ‘regimen . remain 
indefinite even when their complement is definite; thus— 
sul \eere OS lan -5i 8 ae) us Uae CS ob 
‘‘ Ah, many besides thee among women (have been) deluded 
(by me), fair ones whom I have dismissed with a divorce,” 
where the word 2 though accompanied by the affixed pro- 


noun «S remains indefinite. 


285. Words on of time or portions of time, such as 
55 and (ao “time ;” ey ‘a day ;” i\% “an hour,” ete, 
when employed in a vague and indefinite sense are put in a 
state of regimen with a verbal proposition or sentence that 
follows; in which case they reject the nunation and retain 


the single vowels; thus, from the Kur,an, vi. 119: 
weve “ei glSlT ai a 133 “this (is) the day (on which) 


their veracity shall benefit the righteous ;” vi Jyo0 ul 


Lp ry ? 


at the time (when) she will arrive at her abode;” vi. 73: 


I UIC I 


rey si fs ex, Sal! a “to him (shall be) the kingdom (on 
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that) dav (when) the trumpet shall be sounded.” When 
words of time such as the foregoing refer to a past event 
they may be put in a state of oe — a nominal 


proposition; thus, Kur,an, xl. 16: c j yh a age | ‘on the day 


Alnacas 


when they came forth;” so also pale uj at the time 
when Hajjaj (was) governor.” This a does not apply to 
words of time employed in a specific sense; such as ly “ 
day,’’ as the apposite of i or Jd ‘a night,” eto. 


a. The words ox , eae and sy, and such like, may also be 
employed as indeclinable, in which case they have always a /atha 


abe I Gs 


for their final vowel; thus instead of ne (x 1bS (ag above), we 
may say wis) oy \dp; in the phrase er ez ws “from the day 
(when) he conversed with me,” we may also say r fale p92 oe ° 


6. There are many indeclinable words whose final vowel is damma, — 


after which the word governed is gencrally suppressed. Such are 
LS “before ;” de “after ;” ae ** sufficient toe ** other ;” oe 
“without” (sine) ; Jit * first a Ge “on high ;” 53 “above ;” #1), 
“behind ;” Cals “ after ;” plel “before” (in presence of) ; ont “to 
the right;” (Jl. “to the left,” and such like, which are generally 


viewed as adverbs. When they are employed absolutely, they follow 
the ordinary rules cf syntax; thus, 2 3 Us) qsace “I have one 


6. ” 4 -~% ‘6c 


man, not any other ;” ns Spkc dad “I took ten, and (they 
are) svflicient.” Sometimes such words as the foregoing may be 
viewed in the same puree either as declinable or as indeclinable ; 


- Vtg & 


thus, Kur,an, xxx. 4; On) wt On ot at a “To God belongs 
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the command (hoth) before and after (the present time) ;” which sen- 


tence, according to some grammarians, we might read au ot x ot 
c. The words Is and (fem.) tls “both,” or “ twain,” have this pecu- 
-iarity, that the word which they govern must be a dual, and restricted 
either by the article or by an affixed pronoun, or be definite from its 
own nature, for instance, a proper name; thus, oe rll Ls leis 
“both of these men end both of these women ; - matan Likes Lis “We 
both did that ;” dep a>» KG 185 ~ sive “5; cal g st “Verily 
to the good and to the iiss there is a limit, and both of these (have) 
an aspect and a power.” When two nouns are expressed separately, 
the words Is and Ks cannot govern the two pee as with us; thus 
we are not allowed to say in Arabic, , yey 3 Ay iF 5 is “both Zaid and 
"Amru ;” but we must alter the expression and say, VAS 5 5 


“Zaid and ’Amru, both of them.” Sometimes, however, this rule 
is set aside by a poetical licenee, as in the following verse: 


ae 7 wae a ad 7 ad ee 
ole pial, colals | iit - lade sdol, Ids, st WS 
“Both my brother and my friend find in me a support in their mis- 
fortunes and adversities.” 


286. The governing word may be followed by more than 
one word governed ; thus, SUN ely alle “the knower of 
what is hidden and (of what is) manifest on AS, leit Fars 
‘the creation of the heavens and of the earth.” Sometimes 


the governing word is omitted, when the sense is obvious 
without it, as in the following verse : 


ae ae GLP aoe eee 2 2 so bs5 
WHE JN Se Us — spel enue ral SN 
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“Dost thou consider every man a man? and (every) fire 
(shining) in the night a fire (of, hospitality) ?? where we 
find, in the second line, the word Js omitted before jb. The 
following sentence contains an ellipsis of a similar kind: 
“9 we yaa i ell ACT als US “when the Nasiri days 
of Muhammad the son of Kalawun arrived,” which sentence, 
if expressed at full length, would have run as follows: 
me ee oase ol esha ati es i Pel) AIT ess US “when 
the Nasiri days arrived, I mean the days of Malik Alnasir 
Muhammad the son of Kalawun.” 


a. The fire alluded to in the last sentence but one is thus explained 
by De Sacy, viz.: “The hospitable Arabs were in the habit of lighting 
fires by night on elevated spots near their encampments, so that the 
wearied wanderer of the desert might know where to seek for shelter 
and hospitality.” 


287. Asa general rule, the two nounsin a state of construction 
must not be separated by any intervening word. An exception 
may be made, however, in the case of interjectional phrases ; 
thus, (gy alls Soyo cand SUE Sy « 
the voice, by God, of her own master; ;” so in next sentence, 

elt, L Go sles Wj j pele UN indy “ “one might say that the 


a O Abu Asim, of Zaid had been a worn out ass with a 


verily, the sheep heareth 


bridle.” Sometimes, either by an abuse of language or by 
poetic licence, other words besides such as the foregoing are 
Inserted between the nouns in a state of regimen; thus, 
ae, beg Hh AST BL US “as if the book was written by 
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the hand, one day, of a Jew;” 4141) cel 3 aa) ab 
‘“‘thev both are the brothers, im war, of him who has no 
brother.” 


SYNTAX OF THE PRONOUNS. 
Personal Pronouns. 


288. In a simple sentence the isolated personal pronouns 
(§ 83) placed between the subject - the attribute, supply 
the use of the verb “to be;” thns, aya al a Val 4 aay God, 


Br OP 


He (is) the Living, the Eternal ;” ju O35 re sil | “as to 


those, they (are) the fuel of the fire ;” gyal \ jp al \ “opulence, 
it (is) contentment.” The third personal pronouns supply the 
place of the verb “ to be,” even when the pubioot is a pro- 
noun of the first or second | person ; as Ay SS 5p 51 “I am 


79 «7d - 


the Lord thy God ;” sa yp p> bi “T am the light of the 
world.” When the proposition begins with the particle ©) 
“verily,” etc., the subject is then expressed by an de, 
pronoun (§ 84) ; in the accusative case, followed by its own 
isolated pronoun, which last compensates for the verb “‘ to 
be;” thus, CHEST LSI =<) “verily thou (art) the munifi- 
cent,” Jit. ‘‘ verily as to thee, thou (art) the munificent;”’ so 
ak Sy Ul ei “verily, I am thy lord.” When the affixed 
pronoun is thus employed in the genitive or accusative case 
(governed by a verb or particle) it is frequently accompanied, 
for the sake of emphasis. by its corresponding affixed pronoun 
in the nominative case, which, however, cannot be so trans- 
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lated in our idiom; thus, \4j, yu Kir 4434 i ee v! “if thou 
beholdest me, me (I say) less than thee as to wealth and 
offspring ;” $35 ot is seis “what hath prevented 
you two, you two, (I say,) from that?” (=< eG COT 13s ond 
“to whom (belongs) this book? to us, us, (I say);” 


Iv Pe 7 To e-4 66 


asloly 9b sex thou shalt equip him, Aim, (I say,) and his 


attendants ;” ery UI us A ‘‘woe unto me, me, (I say,) 
the miserable.” 


2 


a. The isolated personal pronouns denoting the nominative case are 
seldom used as such, but they are sometimes added to the verb to 
render the expression more emphatic ; thus, Ul inte Soon vl “if 
thou wilt come, I will come, I, (even).” In such instances as these, 
however, the pronouns must be of the same person, number, and 
gender as the verb; a plural verb, however, may have several pro- 
souns singular for its subject, and even of different persons; thus, 


a” + 


Bee: Bee 2 ae P ‘ 
dae Lool> Uasl, Zit) Ul Ge “we will come, I and thou, and we 


will take what is needful for us from him.” 


6. There is one instance where the verb is employed in the third 
person singular, although the subject of it be of the first or second 
person singular, dual or plural ; this takes place when the proposition 


2 4 a 
begins with the particle Wl “only ;” thus, UI als Lal “TI only stood 
& Po 2% HE CES 79 1° B- Para, ee 7 
up 3” dee sl Ul pple! Ce gilay oly pleall Coole! Ul “Tam the 
defender of (their) rights; only I, or the like of me, can repel the 
attacks made upon their reputation.” 


289. We slightly alluded (§§ 84 and 282) to the modifica- 
tions undergone by words to which the affixed pronouns are 
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attached, as well as to those undergone by the affixes them- 
selves. We have now arrived at that stage of our progress 
where we deem it most proper to treat of the subject at full 
length; and we cannot do better than to lay before the 
student De Sacy’s rules to that effect (Gr. Ar. Tom. 1% 457). 
In the first place, on receiving an affixcd pronoun the nénation 
of all the triptotes disappears and the simple vowels only 
remain, as we stated, § 282, with respect to the government 
of nouns. 2nd. The affixed pronoun of the first person = 
displaces both the nination and the simple vowel (§ 84, a); 
hence, in this instance, the distinction of the three case termi- 
nations of the noun is entirely lost, and the cases must be 
inferred from the context, as we do in our own language. 
3rd. Nouns ending in 3, change it into w, on receiving the 
affixed pronoun; as dani “a benefit ;” cau “his benefit.” 
4th. The final ,, of the duals, and the final {, of masculine 
plurals ending oe disappear; thus, nom. dual bls gen. 
pls “two books,” with the affixed pronoun ‘ , become 
SUS and hones “‘vour two books ;” so, nom. pl. “0 ‘‘ sons,” 
gen. and accus. (,), with the affixed pronoun S, become 
respectively 5) and “G.) “thy sons.” 5th. Nouns end- 
ing in hamza change the same into ,, if its vowel be damma; 
and into .s, if it be kasra; thus, 2\43 “women ;” sla, “his 
women ;” al.z} “to his women.” 6th. In the third person 
mase. pl. of verbs, the quiescent alif after , disappears ; as Ina 


2% 


~~ assisted ;” | 4) ya) ‘‘they assisted me;” \,e, “they threw” 


GIL AZ 


or “shot ;” ays, “they threw against them.” 4 th. After the 
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verbal termination 43, of the second person pl. maso. of the 
preterite, the f is made moveable by damma, followed by , 
inert ; as wa you saw ;’ ? ndyaialy you saw them.” 8th, 
In those persons of the ore which end in 2; as SyS 
“they write ;” the final {, is sometimes dropped before the 
affixed pronouns | 43 and U; as | 3 gyal for 3, oe you order 
me;” s0 Us ‘you hate us,” for Gus. In the third person 
sing. masc. of the preterite of such verbs as have (, for the 
final radical, on receiving the affixed pronoun | 5 the final «, 
of the verb may coalesce, by ¢ashdid, with the ; of the affix ; 
thus, ee ‘““he has rendered me powerful;” for o& 
(Kur. xviii. 94). 9th. The .s quiescent after fatha, may, in 
nouns as _ as in verbs, either be retained or changed into 
alif; as i: “a boy;” as or ac “his boy;” 4, “he 
threw ;”’ Ay or &, “he threw him.” 10th. In Ae 
terminating in .s quiescent after fatha, the .s takes jaem 
when followed by the affixed pronouns; as Je “ upon ;” 
Lc “upon us ;” w ‘* towards ;” ei “towards thee.” 


290. The principal modifications to which the affixes them- 
selves are liable, are the following :—1l. The affixed pronoun | 
.s~ of the first person singular takes the vowel fatha instead 
of kasra when united with any word ending in}, ,, or ,s inert; 
thus, (lbs “sins,” sblas “ my sins ;” wu ‘“ two slaves,” 
modified italia to § 289 into Li, (by dropping the final 
cs), hence Ae “my two slaves.” When the word to which the | 
affix s+ is to be joined ends in ,s inert or quiescent, this last 
is united by dashdid with the affix; as, 3 in,” is “fin me ;” 

17 
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ge “upon,” oe ‘upon me ;” 80, weal (modified ‘ald ‘of 
two slaves,” © ie “of my two slaves;” (sla (modified 
isthe) “of the Muslims,” Csphive ‘of my Muslims.” When 
the word to which the affix .s is attached ends in , preceded by 
damma—that is, in long “,—the , is changed into .s, and the 
same unites by ¢ashdid with the affix, as in the case of the 
final . inert or quiescent; thus, (ysis (nom. pl.) “ the 
Muslims,” (modified ysl.) becomes “ali. “my Muslims.” 
2. This same affix .s> of the first person singular is some- 
times entirely suppressed, its kasra only remaining. This 
often takes place when the noun is employed in a yocative 
sense; and almost always, when the word to which the affix 
is united ends in hamza, which last then becomes «s5; as, 
(leer ‘my friends,” for sth; 80 gsut “my fathers,” for 
sll, from ses andzuT. 3. us in place of .s, is used when 
joined © active verbs, and also to aban ending in .,; 
such a8 oye, 2 ols ay and also to ‘3 and oie The affixed 
pono here always represents an accusative case. The 
words ,. ol and °\ when taking this affix of the first person 
dngular, are aie wl and sl for eH and re The same: 
rule holds with the first pers. pl., as ut and Ut for Gi and (i. 
In like manner “6 makes ms and ud. 4, The affixed pro- 
nouns of the third person 3, Us, a; and “Py change their 
damma into kasra when the word to which they are united ends 
in kasra or in .s inert or quiescent; thus, 5;!0 “ his house :” 
aio s ‘in his house;” Manyto re ‘Cin the house of them 
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two;” 43 “in him” or “‘in it;” ayo “he may throw (or 


shoot) him; »? ale on him ;” weak ‘on them,” ete. 


a. The affix s sometimes loses its own vowel and takes jazm ; this, 
however, occurs only in poetry or in measured prose, such as the 
Kur,an or the Makamat of Harirt; thus, rep for Sy “we shall give 
unto him.” The affixes “s and ab when followed by was/a, § 36, 
change the final jane into damma ; but when, by a rule just stated, 
the affix e becomes ad then the final ¢ takes kasra before the wasla; 


thus, ait whale * on you be peace ; atl rel“ on them be peace.” 


In this last instance, however, some grammarians hold that we may 
say gel and even ecb « 


6. A transitive verb or a verbal noun, may have attached to it two 
different affixes, viz., an accusative and a genitive or dative, pro- 
vided they be not of the same person ; as aeilsl “he gave it to me” 
(At. “he gave to me it”); so whi “it will suffice thee (against) 
them.” The two affixes, however, may be of the third person provided 
they be not identical, in other words they must differ in gender or 
in number ; as Green “T gave them to them to eat ;” Goon 
“I gave it to them two to drink.” In such instances, it is a rule, 
that the affix of the first person precedes that of the second; and that 
of the second person precedes that of the third. The same rule holds 
with regard to verbal nouns or infinitives; as wee “my affection for 


him.” When the first of the affixes is es “you” or “to you;” the 
e of the “s is made moveable by damma and the letter , is inserted 


between it and the following affix; thus, pays Lg “he will shew them 
unto you,” as in the case of the termination ~ , § 289. 


es a, —aee- 
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e We have already stated, § 84, f. that instead of employing two 
affixes, that which denotes the accusative is in many instances used 
separately, having the particle Uh prefixed. This mode of construction 
serves to avoid all ambiguity in instances like the preceding, where 
it may not, at first sight, be obvious which is the accusative and 
which the secondary case; hence we must not say Rl Pate T gave 


thee to him,” but st! lash, In like manner we must not say 


esl “T caused thee to seize me ;” but stl SEES, It is 
equally incorrect to say SKE “I thought thee thee” (i.e. “thought 
thou wert thyself”) but SI CSE. So for ith we must say 
etl oe “thou fina utaat me (to be) myself.” Lastly, for 


Ree me | thought she was she” (#t. I thought her her”); we must 


Bay Well exc, 
2 of the first person 


d. We remarked in § 84, d. that the affix 3 
singular is added to verbs only, to denote either the accusative or 
dative; it is often added, however, to participles and verbal adjectives; 


for example ; SF. pyle onl j» “are you acting truly towards me?” 


a 


ES 33, ceil oo “he who comes to me (that he ) may receive 


aught) shall never go away disappointed ;” de of Rfea gc | Jers me 
“another than the Antichrist inspires me with more a. for vou.” 


e. With verbal adjectives the affixed pronoun which serves as a 
complement, or the first of the affixes when there are two, may be 
considered as either a genitive or accusative case. With a noun of 
action the affixed pronoun, or the first of them if there be two, ought 
always to be considered as a genitive, whether it be expressive of the 
subject of the verb, or the complement of a verb active, or the first 
complement of a verb doubly transitive. When there are two affixed 
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pronouns as complements of the same verbal adjective, or of t!.2 same 
noun of action, the second of them ought always to be considered as 
an accusative case. We have shewn, § 84, /. that when two affixes 
are joined to a transitive verb that which denotes the accusative may 
be separated in combination with the particle UN ; with the simple 
verb, however, it is more elegant to add the two suffixes, provided of 
course there occur no ambiguity. With infinitives and participles it 
is more correct to separate the last of the affixes or that denoting the 
accusative. 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 


291. Asa general rule the demonstrative pronouns agree 
in gender and number with the nouns to which they refer, 
whether expressed or understood. There is, however, one 
notable exception, viz., a broken plural masculine or a regular 
feminine plural, usually takes for its demonstrative pronoun 
the feminine singular of the latter; for example: 8 Eaves 
“those armies ;”’ “UM s san “these days ;” oe ra ‘ these 


Cb PP UELaAD 


horses ;” Jee wal Ua T 138 “this million (Uz. éhonsanid of 
thousands) of dinars.” 


a. The demonstrative pronouns, being in their nature definite words, 
must have the noun which they specify also definite as is often the 
case in Greek in such phrases as Tovro to pyya “ this saying,” etc. 
In a proposition, however, in which the noun is the attribute, the 
latter may remain indefinite; as = Ke is “they say this is 
delusion.’ ”* Sometimes the attribute is expressed by an entire phrase ; 
thus, fal c ile eras % \345 “and this (is) what (is found) on 


the ahore of the sea of Kulzum (.e, the Red Sea).” In interrogative 
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phrases the subject is put after the attribute; thus CNS > ue * who 
is that?” \An Le “ what is this?” 


292. The remote demonstrative pronoun which is formed 
from the preceding by adding the affixes CS, WS, etc., of the 
second person, not only agrees in gender and number with 
the noun it qualifies, but the affixes themselves agree in 
gender and number with the person or persons addressed. 
For example, “‘ that book,” if you are speaking to one man, 
is expressed OES E815 5 and if to one woman LNT 5; ; 
if you are addressing two men or two women you will say 
SADT Lids; if there be more than two men LAB 3; 
and if more than two women, the expression is LEAT 245. 
Practically speaking, however, the affix — alone is generally 
used, as CSJ3 and <j without any respect to the gender 
and number of the persons addressed. 


Of the Relative Pronouns. 


293. The relative pronouns sal and sal being com- 
pounded of the article ‘{\ and the demonstrative 13 (modified 
into ust) must have the word to which it relates in itself 
definite, either by means of the article ,j{ or of an affixed 
pronoun, or by being in a state of regimen, ye being a proper 
name; thus, Kur. iv. 21: Sn55\ il Sle il "your mothers 
who have suckled you;” alsoiv. 14: ,Glus ips iin I eek al 
“those among your women who have come to disgrace.” A 
broken plural or a regular feminine plural take the relative in 
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the feminine singular; as hueS at al st us ait ge \ 655 

ney upon God i in the afflictions which may befal you;” also 
daw a5 1S gsi eo sul bh “believe in the verses of God 
(viz., those of the Kur, in), which he sent down upon his 
prophet.” 


294. The relatives asa and ai, as we stated in § 86, 
are never employed in the oblique cases singular, and rarely 
in those of the dual and plural; but the omission is supplied 
by means of an affixed 1 pronoun that follows; for example: 


990” 


xs 4 al aon “the physician whose son is with 
i el He5 wall ey sci “the robber whom my son slew;” - 


Ae sab Ss OSH sill fell ‘the merchant with whom 
this maiden is found.”” The personal affix expressive of the 
accusative case is sometimes omitted when governed by a 
verb or participle active ; _as may be seen in the following 
example: By sets weal) SUIT “the wealth for which our 
souls are longing;’”? where ,_ ¢45 is used elliptically for 
daet5 So in the sentence 5 AY Sl ye wall Spt ‘ the 
sustenance which God bestoweth on thee is a blessing ; 7? 
where <SJ,. is for &J,.. The same affix may also be 
omitted when governed by a preposition; and both affix 
and preposition may be omitted when the relative itself 18 
governed by the same preposition; as . Gas ys all ay V2 
“I passed by him whom Sulaiman passed by ;” where after 
the complement 4 is omitted. This last rule, however, 
does not hold when there are two distinct verbs in the 
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Gstes 


sentence ; a8 &3 ns, alt si 35; “I abstained from that 
from which thou desiredst me;” where we cannot say 


vse 


Ennky sill id 24a; by omitting the last word 43. Such 
construction may, however, be occasionally met with, which 
we are to regard as a poetic licence. 


295, The relative sa like _ and of which more anon, 
sometimes includes the notion of an antecedent, as follows: 
NEES A) old 58 as LIST all “ that which I 
despised (would have) saved me, and that in which I con- 
fided has destroyed me.” This kind of construction is adopted 
when the writer wishes to give an emphasis to certain words 
in the sentence; which will be better understood by a few 
examples. For instance, let us take the sentence, “The two 
poets sent a letter to the wazirs.” If the emphasis be on 
“the two poets,” then the sentence will run as follows: 

ye Fae ) TN wy Nauti literally, “‘ those two who sent 
to the wazirs a letter, are the two poets.” If the emphasis 
ne on the wazirs,”” the construction will be as follows: 


9 


a i, Rael eo sa ‘they to whom the two poets 
al a letter, (the same) are the wazirs.” Lastly, if the 
emphasis be on the word is letter,’ then the sentence will 


run thus, aN, TiAl ela io A. In each of these 
three modes of expression it will be observed, that the relative 
begins the sentence, and that the noun on which the em- 
phasis is to be placed, and with which the relative agrees in 
gender, number, and case, is placed at the end, and in the 
nominative case. 
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a. When, in a simple proposition, we wish to express emphatically a 
word ae a reference to time or place, such as, ‘I fasted on Friday ” 


Ore) treed 


drase | ° ” Lvno; if we intend to lay an emphasis on the word Friday, 
we aaa employ the preposition us with the affixed pronoun, and 
put the word pice Friday last, in the nominative case; thus, 


« any | ord 


ex Sei ae 5 silt that day on which I fasted (was) Friday.” 


6. When a proposition includes a word expressive of ‘‘ cause,” 
“desire,” or ‘‘ purpose,” and it is intended to render the same em- 
phatic, the preposition J with the affixed eaves is employed in a 


ice’ g . 


manner similar to the preceding ; thus, wew> “T came 


9 


with the desire of seeing thee:” if — silage will be, 
Bd 


Ks ray < ees ry i.e., ‘that for which I came, was the 
desire of seeing thee.” We may observe, however, that in a con- 
struction of this kind, if the noun is feminine, as in last example, the 
pronouns, both relative and affix, may be masculine. The reason is 
that the true antecedent is the word ie) “the thing” or “ object,” 
which is of the masculine gender. 


296. In a simple proposition consisting only of a subject 


and an attribute (the verb being understood), such as, Koh 2 3 


“Zaid (is) thy father ;” ails o~ “’Amru is standing;” the 
emphasis, when required, is indicated by employing the rela- 
tive sill together with the appropriate personal pronoun. If 
it be meant to place the emphasis ae the attribute, the pre- 


ecding phrases will run thus, ay Koh 5 ? gall “he who (is) 
thy father is Zaid;” y< ail 2 sill ‘he who (is) standing is 
?Amru.” If ne emphasis is to be laid on the subject, we 


must sar, 5/1 35 5 sail “he who (is called) Zaid (is) thy 
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father ;” 6 542 58 csall “he who (is called) *Amru (is) 
standing.” In each of these examples, the personal pronoun 
5» is employed (§ 288) along with the relative, the real ante- 
cedent to both being J>}{ “the man,” understood. 

297. The article (Ji sometimes supplies the place of the 
relative sill, especially in those instances where it is followed 
by a verb or a preposition, as in the following examples; viz., 
ide sep SN kell ENG “thou art not a judge whose 
judgment is satisfactory ;” teal dé ($4 JM J _7 “he who 
ceaseth not to evince gratitude to those who are with him.” 
In both of these examples si is evidently used for asd 1. 80, 
in the following phrases, viz.: sey All (yal psi! So “from 
the tribe, out of which (sprung) the apostle of God.” Kur, an, 
Wil, 7: 36 tg Cl GS aN SH, uch Caacil 31 
‘verily a those per ioe women, oad to aie 
who have lent unto God an acceptable loan, it shall be doubled 
unto them.” Here, again, the article aT prefixed to the words 


a esr § 


gaia and wc. is a substitute for the relative pronoun 


- 
‘jar 


vill 


a. The article s may further be employed instead of the relative, 
in combination with a participle, active or passive, when used em- 
phatically as a substitute for a verb. For example, let us take the 


sentence SEAT a “God protects the brave (man) ;” instead of 
which we may say emphatically, al! Js! Sli} “he who protects 
the brave man (is) God;” or joa aut Pari) “he whom God pro- 
tects (is) the brave man;” in which last phrase the personal pronoun 
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may be omitted. For further illustration, let us examine the following 
examples; thus, the sentence ils, Jeph HN wee f ic ea 
“I conveyed a letter from the two Zaids to the Muslims,” may be 
expressed emphatically in four different ways, as follows, viz.: 


Ul BG, rey + gia ¢ oe ay) “the conveyer of a letter 
from the two Zaids to the Muslims was I,” where the personal pro- 


noun e is omitted after leat In the three following modes of 
emphatic construction, however, the affixed pronoun of the third person 

uo? ft rad 7 On rad a 7IG Pe rv eee 
must be expressed, viz.: .,\w3! Als, eptunal | sl Legee UY gbawt 


“the two (persons) from whom I conveyed a | letter the Muslims 


(are) the two Zaids ;” Shell AS, nell ie awe ul aie those 


to whom I conveyed a letter from the two Zaids (are) the Muslims ;” 
$- 2 x oem 7 ee Es cower gt 44 . 

ast, cytlnal | id! er ryp| oye Ul Kelas! “that which I conveyed 
from the two Zaids to the Muslims (was) a letter.” 


298. The pronouns <j. “he or she who,” and “that 
which,” when employed as relatives, are indeclinable. They 
differ from ,sal\ in this, that they include, absolutely, in 
themselves the force both of antecedent and relative; thus, 
3S ce “he who hath disbelieved;” jl. “that which has 
passed.” Asa general rule _« refers to rational beings, and 
\. to whatever is irrational or lifeless. To this rule, however, 
there are occasional exceptions; for instance, ..« may be ap- 
plied to irrational or lifeless beings when the latter are per- 
sonified ; or when in one and the same sentence both rational 
and _rrational beings are included ; thus, for example: 


ail) etal du jae ay ‘unto God those who are in 
the heavens and (on the earth) make adoration ;” or we might 
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4 


say, ei) ie Vay cleat 3 ae ay ‘unto God that which 
is in the heavens and 7 which is (on the earth) make 
adoration.” Again, the relative (4 may be applied to rational 
beings when we indicate a class of such beings, distinguished 
from others as to ey or quantity; thus, Kur,an, iv. 3: 
ey Sp sie stay oy Ra Sib 1,203 “and espouse ye 
whatsoever (for whomsoever) is agrecable unto you from among 
the women (to the number of) two, three, or four (each).” 


299. The word ae (fem. iN) ‘who or whatsoever,” has 
sometimes the effect of a relative. When so employed, it is 
declined in the singular as a triptote, but not in the dual or 


a9 


plural ; thus, _g)jl> GS) “1 will slay (any one) whon- 
soever that makes war upon me;” che yas oh cele bring 
unto me (lit., come unto me with) those who have rebelled 
against me ;” lab IG sh sil “inform me what (female) 
hath said that.” We may here observe, that in such phrases 
as this last, it is not essential to employ the feminine &b, 


though that would be quite correct. In certain situations cs 
becomes indeclinable; viz., when it is in a state of construc- 
tion with an affixed pronoun, or any other complement which 
is expressed, not merely understood, and followed by a nominal 
proposition, the subject of which is the personal pronoun which 
belongs to ny but ae 18 merely understood, not expressed ; 

thus, Cf ASST de 8h o8l des Of Se Jeg “then we 
shall withdraw from the ac army skein of them 
have been most violent in their rebellion against the 
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Merciful ;” ail “el ge and 0 i 5 Su 151 “if thou 
shouldst meet with - children of salute whichever of 
them is most virtuous.” In the first of the two preceding sen- 
tences, if the personal pronoun had been expressed, or had the 
affix of esl been omitted, we should have to assume the regular 
declension of the word 3; thus, Sil 58 wel So in the sccond 
sentence we should, under similar circumstances, have said, 


2 29 & | 


Gai) 52 pg! ae. 

a. The words mC and al sometimes take after them the affix ls, 
and become respectively en) and it. They are thus employed in 
order to specify or particularise the noun following from others of the 
same kind; and the noun so ees is put in the accusative case; for 


ea 425 gi 138 Ail ul ““T -will thus act, I for my part ;” 


sal | ci \s co om we will thus act, we on our part;” 
Blad\ A ef “ait wall ““O God! pardon us, Us — are a special 


band.” If, erases the word following eK and ex be an adjective 
or & noun in apposition, the latter is to be put in the nominative case 
as the attribute of the subject ? understood. 


, jm 
b. The words Gl and \gu\ may be omitted in such phrases as the 
preceding, if the noun specified be restricted by the article ay or if it 
be in a atate of regimen with a substantive which is so restricted ; 


i nS a al re 
thus, wind) Cll Sz!) Gil yx* “we Arabs are the most prompt 
of men for hospitality.” This mode of expression is used only after 
& pronoun of the first person singular or plural. 


Of the Interrogative Pronouns. 


300. We have just shewn the use and application of .,s, 
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., and a as relative pronouns; we shall now briefly notice 
the manner in which they are employed interrogatively. In 
asking a question .,e generally applies to rational beings, 
and \ to irrational beings and lifeless things. If the noun to 
which they refer accompanies them, they are not subject to 
any variation on account of gender, number, or case. If, 
however, the noun be not expressed, then .,« is regularly 
declined as we shewed in § 87, a. For example, A says to 
B, d=} ple “a man came to me;” then should B ask 
. who ?”? without any additional word, the expression would 
be y; but if he asked, “who came?” it would be »l- {.. 
In like manner, if A says ea = 15 “I killed a man,” and 
B should ask “whom?” the expression is + in the accusa- 
is case. If, however, B asks ‘‘whom hast thou Killed ?” 


pe &e 


“whom, O youth?” . alone is used; as G15 oy 
A & cy. There are, however, some instances in ae 
uy is declined under such circumstances ; e as in the following 
- example: Sl VSG re epee Jpn CA st 31 “they came to my 
fire (of Rial Ae a “a said who are you? they said, the 
Jinns,” in which sentence we see the regular nominative 


plural (jy. used instead of .,«. 


801. The application of cA and ra as interrogatives, differs 
from that of .,« inasmuch as if followed by the word to 
which they refer, the latter is put in the genitive case, as we 
stated in § 88. They are also subject to all the variations of 
number and case when used alone; as gt) Li “T saw 
two men;” and if the speaker be asked “whom?” the ex- 
pression will be gels i yall “what two, my friend?” 
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a. The interrogative a is also employed with an indefinite noun in 
a state of regimen, to express admiration ; thus, J) ‘| Je? sede 
“thou camest unto me with (a certain) man, what a man!” If, how- 
ever, 8 definite noun precedes, the word sl is to be put adverbially in 
the accusative case; as, Je) = 5 ole “Zaid came unto me, 
what a man!” The noun respecting which admiration is thus ex- 
pressed by means of 2 may be itself understood, or virtually com- 


prised in a verb; and («| is then to be put in the same case as that 
in which the suppressed noun would have been were it expressed. 


p S eT rae 
For example, in the following phrase, £\G cs\ | | “they were 
5S 


grievously vexed, what a vexation!” cl is put in the accusative 
case, because the sentence, if stated in full, would have run thus, 
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SECTION VIII. 
SYNTAX OF VERBS AND PARTICLES. 
Use and Application of the Preterite Tense. 


802. The Arabic preterite corresponds with what we cal! 
the indefinite past, and also with our preterperfect. It has 
the former meaning in simple narration when preceded by 
the adverbs i ‘once on a time ;” and others of the kind 
expressive of indefinite past time; as in the following ex- 
ample: lus eel way ee a ive S\ “a lion once upon 
a time went forth against two bulls, now they (both) united 
together,”’ etc. In the following sentences it corresponds with 
our preterperfect tense, ceils iN, Cals S35, exes iM USS 33 
“verily we have described the administration of their an- 
cestor, now we will narrate the vizirate of those remaining ;”’ 
cealldl he Raves As Kars eres) ere: \s%Su1 ‘‘remember 
my benefits that I have conferred upon you, and (remember) 
that I have rendered you superior to (the rest of) mankind.” 
We may here obscrve, that when the preterite is preceded by 
the particle o5 “ now,” ” etc., it always signifies a 
past time, which is by no means the case in many other 


respects, as we shall sce immediately. The same rule holds 


“verily, 
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with respect to \} and “-> “when,” and other words synony- 
mous with them. 


303. The pretcrite is frequently employed to express, with 
greater energy, present or future time, especially in correla- 
tive propositions of a general Appi ean: or proverbial sen- 
tences, such as the following: 30\,. ay 5 ys oS oe “he who 
conceals his secret attains his (wished for) object, ” literally, 


a 


“the who hath concealed,” etc.; so Sis Ji SN Ji Cpe “he 
who reporteth unto thee (another’s secret), will, report from 
thee (thy secret to another);” literally, ‘“‘he who hath 
brought thee hath carried from thee.” When correlative 
propositions of this kind—the first of which begins with (ys 
or a ‘¢ whosoever,” l ‘‘ whatsoever,” lls “as often as,” 
is.c. ‘‘whithersoever,” and such like—express only a par. 
ticular not a general truth, the preterites in both clauses 
are to be translated by our future ; thus, Kur,an iv. 59: 
er Knee al; bight ed als a often as their skins 
shall have been burnt out, we shall substitute for them other 


skins.’? 


304. The pluperfect tense is formed in Arabic by employ- 
ing the preterite of the verb “Ws (§ 158), together with the 
preterite of the verb to be put in the pluperfect tense; thus, 
2 CS “he had written ;” ES SI “she had written ;” 
and so on, bearing in mind that the two verbs must strictly 
agree in gender, number, and person throughout. When 
several pluperfects are to be expressed, instead of repeating 


mG with each, the particle 35 is inserted between the. latter 
18 
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and the preterite immediately following, which serves to throw 
the suevceding preterites also into the pluperfect ; thus, 
wall get wily Het) ols Jt on ONG = Gost Sei by 


464677 ” add yar GA FSF LP @ A 


Lai ee SSA Me CMS; EN 58; C58 SS GIT NS OG 

Cushy ols a aus sy ‘and Rashid died at Tiis; and he J 
gone into Khurasin j in order to fight Rafi’, the son of Laith; 
and this Rafi’, indeed, had (previously) revolted, and had 
shaken off his obedience, and had conquered Samarkand ; 
and Rashid in person went forth against him, and died at 
Tis.” Here we see that in consequence of the particle 3, 
the verb “NS, when it occurs for the second time in the 
preceding extract, throws the three following preterites 7 c as 
aid, and Me into the pluperfect tense. 


a. The particle (3) , when placed after 3S, has a similar effect to 
that of 45 on the preterites that follow in the same sentence; that is, 


«it throws them all into the pluperfect tense ; for example ; 


Vai gas KE yaad joa) 8 ill His iy ZS “and when 
the news of the march of the enemy towards ’Akk& had reached 
Salaihu-d-Din (Saladin), he had assembled the Amtrs.” In such in- 
stances as these, however, the reader must be mainly guided by the 
purport of the context. 

ees 


805. When the particle 3 ‘if, expressive of a supposition, 
is followed by two correlative sentences, each having its verb 
in the preterite tense, the first of such preteritcs is to be ren- 
dered by the pluperfect of the indicative, and the second, to 
which is prefixed the particle J}, by the preterite of the subjunc- 
tive; as, CScs-0l 135 LAL: 9 “if I had known this, assuredly 
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I should have admonished thee ;”” SOK AY Wiss pe “if God 
had directed us, assuredly we should have directed you.” If, 
however, the second member of the sentence be negative, the 
aorist is used with the particle 4 “not,” which, as we ex- 
plained i in § 99, gives to the aorist the power of the preterite ; 
thus gel uy “i “bls SS “if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died.” 


a. If after 3 the verb of the firat member of the proposition is 
in the aorist tense, and that of the second in the preterite, they 
take a future signification, and the first may be translated by the 
past subjunctive, and the second by the future conditional; thus, 
Jia Jax audi ee a i eT Guts “if the miser 
touched the palm of Yahya, his soul would have become generous in 
bestowing gifts.” After the compound particle 3 “if not,” the verb 
of the first of the correlative propositions is frequently understood, but 
the een of the second clause is not thereby affected; thus, 
pe Ag ahi 33 “had it not been ’Ali (@.e. for ’All), verily Umar 
would have perished.” 


806. In a correlative proposition the negative particle Y 
“not,” gives to the preterite of the first clause a future 
signification, especially when the second clause has a sub- 
junctive or conditional sense; as in the following example: 
IS gS TSN LOS SN Sim ALS 9 “Twill not taste ot 
your food, unless you will promise me that you will not in- 
convenience yourselves on my account.” The peculiar effect 
of 3 is further observable in phrases expressive of a declara- 
tion on oath ; as may be seen in the following sentence, viz. : 
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psp bent Bul 3 cs wey - cals i pal Selby 23 


“T have sworn (I swear) that wine shall not disturb me, 
while my soul is in my body, and my words in my power of 


speaking.” 


a. When the negative particle 3 has been preceded by another 
negative proposition in which the particles ls and ry have been em- 
ployed, aha ¥ loses all pio las influence on the following preterites ; ; 
- thus, ean at) J, a 5 ) Ue Cell 7 ut Lj ““T. have ex- 
perienced in (things) marvellous, what no spectators have ever seen, 
and (what) no narrators have related.” The compound particles it, 


Pa So” y 
YJ, and Ys (§ 195), in which } is the last member, have no influence 
on the tenses that immediately follow. 


307. When the conditional particle ., ! “if” precedes the 
preterite, the latter then pa aks the force ‘of the future or sub- 


junctive; as, ded Ves ESS Soh ESAT V Sie 545 161 rae 36 
_ “it hath been written to you, that when death hath approached 

unto one of you, if he (shall or should) leave property (let 
there be) a will.” If the verb ( should come between 

wl and a verb in the Pree ie latter expresses a past 
sicuioation’ thus, G5 i esi Li ot “if I have com- 
mitted a crime or been guilty of a fault.” When, after (, wl 
present tense is to be expressed, the preterite of ¢,\S and the 
aorist of the verb required are employed; thus, for example: 
(ype an 1s Sha a ex ‘‘give thanks to God, if it be him 
you serve. a 


a, When the particle wt comes before two correlative propositions, 
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of which the first is conditional and the second dependent on the first, 
the verbs, if in the preterite, may be rendered, the first by the present 
subjunctive, and the second by the simple future indicative; thus, 


pslle ned ed 235 235 ot “if I do that, I shall lose my pro- 


perty ;” ‘i cat us ws vl ce if you tell me, I will tell unto you. i 


The same rule oe after the particle i on J a “Gf not ;” as, 


clas dali ee i le Ss BE oh Ul “but (it is essential) 


that thou shouldst depart from Halab (Aleppo), and if not, I will hand 
over the citadel to apes ” The same rule holds if each clause be 


uso 


negative; as, 4 “8 f us pols be ot if you tell not unto me, I 
will not tell unto you.” Should the second clause not have a preterite 
tense, the first may be expressed either hy our present indicative or 


present subjunctive; as, Ju ay “a Lis & ul “if thou art the son of 
God, then say 80,” ete. 


308. The particle 31 “when” gives to the preterite a future 
signification ; thus, Gal & oe esi dey 21> Ist when the 
promise of the future state shall have come (to be realized), 
we will assemble you together.” If ISI be followed by two 
correlative clauses expressive of a general statement by means 
of two successive preterites, the latter, in both clauses, are to 
be translated by our present indicative; thus, for example: 
See, ES FIV Se: Gal 11 “when Yahya undertakes the 
uffair, the difficulty becomes easy.” It is needless to add, 
however, that in the narration of past events (as may be 
known by the context), the Arabic preterite, even when pre- 
ceded by 131, must necessarily be rendered into English by 
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our simple past tense; thus, aN \ pes) ie, s He I 1 i 151 ‘when 
they saw (a chance of) doing bisineas or of gambling, they 
dispersed themselves for that purpose.” 


809. In Arabic the preterite is employed in an optative, 
benedictive, or maledictive sense. For example, when an 
Arab mentions the name of God, he adds, Mes p> “may He 
be exalted. o After naming the prophet Muhammad, he adds, 
Noy ale AT Je ‘““may God be propitious unto him, and may 


039 


he have granted unto him peace;” so, 42 4 es ‘“may God 
have been pleased with him.” This last formula is used when 
speaking of holy men deceased, as is also 5,3 A “may 
God illumine his tomb.” ‘When allusion is made to a reign- 
ing sovereign, the formula is, 6 elo “may his reign be pro- 
longed ;” when epeans of a minister or commander-in-chief, 
the phrase is, ipa ae ‘may his victory bé glorious.” When 
people speak of sea “Satan, ” or of any other very evil 
spirit, they generally add, ANT dal & may the Lord curse him ;” 
or some such pithy expression. 


On the Use and Application of the Aorist. 


310. This tense is improperly called “the future” in most 
grammars and dictionaries, in imitation of the Hebrew gram- 
marians. I consider the term Aorist (as used by De Sacy) 
the more appropriate, inasmuch as this tense is employed to 
express not only futurity, but also time past or present, a0- 
cording to circumstances. 
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a. The aorist, as a general rule, expresses our present of the in- 
dicative, definite, or indefinite, except in such instances as we pointed 
out in § 99, etc. This is especially the case when it is preceded by the 
negative particle le “not;” as, da} Jal a) aT “a 
man is not deemed just by the testimony of the people of his own 
house.” In the following passage the aorist is to be translated partly 
by our present indicative and partly by our future of the indicative : 


PS tts ares epee ~ ve, Ae ed 0 9ter » BM sy 
SIN WS ad ay ey ater g EST ore all Got be Uys Gull UI 
Sy ee ae Ze ves Pema got 7. - GOS CL a : p29, eae : 
they who conceal the book which God has sent down (from heaven), 
and who buy with (the price of) it a thing of small value, eat nothing 


but fire; and God on the day of judgment will not speak to them, 
neither will He justify them.” 


811. The aorist corresponds with our future simple or 
compound. 1. When preceded by the particle EB ‘not at 
all,” i,2, or one of its abridged forms ys, is, Gu, all of 
which indicate futurity. 2. When preceded by the negative 
y « not,”? provided, however, that none of the other negative 
particles ls, aly or (J has occurred in the phrase immediately 
before, as we cursorily observed § 102. 3. When, as is often 
the case, there is a plain indication of a future sense; as 
may be seen in the following sentences, Kur,an, iv. 34; 
HU abcd ipa’ lbs Use CS Bey cy “whosoever shall do 
that malevolently and: iniquitously, we shall cast him into 
(hell) fire 3” SN KL SiN ys jal OSE | ls Sk “thou 
shalt find my return unto thee more speedy than the 
twinkling of thine eye.” The following sentence shews the 
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influence of the particle y, thus in Kur, an, ii. 45, we have: 
EGS ee Od G CE Ul SE Galt ea) Vays \y1 “fear yo a 
day when ( a soul shall not in the least make satisfaction 
for another soul, neither shall any be accepted from them.” 


312. The aorist is frequently employed after the preterite 
of another verb, to which it then serves as a complement, 
without the intervention of any conjunction, in which case it 
may be translated by our infinitive, or by our subjunctive pre- 
ceded by “that,” “to the end that,” etc.; thus, .)j-lis; i 
“they two began to dispute with each other;” so, likewise: 
aap NEO ae sate “he came to a fountain of water that he 
might drink.” Sometimes the aorist thus employed may be 
ne by our present participle; as, Se is BN ong a3) 

“and he fell down kissing the ground and weeping ;” 
estas Ul oH mil) »>, ‘‘and he stood in the water bathing . 
himself ;” a si C1 er or “ “he departed, leading my heart 
(as it were) by a bridle” isi) isl rk iy be5 ) hs “we con- 
tinued to watch his return, like the watching for the new 


moon of the festivities.” 


313, We have shewn, § 304, that the preterite of the 
substantive verb WM, when combined with that of any other 
verb, gives the latter the sense of a pluperfect tense. "When 
aG is combined with the aorist of another verb, the two 
together have the effect of the Latin imperfect indicative ; 
thus, ae a ‘‘he was writing.” Should the proposition, - 
however, be negative, and the adverb A) be employed, the 
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; aorist me (of 38) put before any other aorist, gives to the . 
latter a similar meaning. When one or more verbs in the 
preterite have gone before, they communicate that sense to . 
the following aorist, without the intervention of .. a, as may 
be seen by the following examples: gis Read US “ they 
(the two bulls) were striking (or pushing) each other with 
their horns ;”” ? fas ae x Cit (the ve never rested,” ete. ; 

53905 as 1 gt Be! os eel mG “his companions ie | 
among the wild beasts came unto him and visited him ;” 
seb Tee y ill lt 5 BU Hi Ot ala Sh pee 
cae EN IG a Cagelill ¢ pasa sic 5 4 ast alan “Jafar 
rode to the chase; and he sometimes drank, and at other times 
amused himself; and presents and gifts came to him from 
Rashid ; and Bakhtisht’a the physician was with him, and — 
Abu. Zakkar the blind sang to him.” 


a. Sometimes the aorist bears the signification of the past indefi- 
nite, without being preceded by either the preterite or the aorist of the - 


els 


verb “NS; thus, (3 on ait Gl aces oi ae Say (to them) why. 
did you kill the prophets of God, before (now)?” In this sentence it 
is evident that the attending circumstances are quite sufficient to 


determine the sense in which «gis must be translated. When the ~ 


particle ne if,” precedes the combined aorists, the proposition will have 
the sense of the Latin nase ‘subjunctive ; as in the following ex- 


pression : docx a LG Ai ei 25 3 “if thou wert to know joa thou | 
moulese love him. ‘ 


314, In addition to the. err and ree which 
thc.Arabs express by prefixing the preterite of the verb “8 ; 
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to the preterite and aorist of other verbs, they form another 
tense, which in our grammars is called the future perfect, 
by prefixing the aorist of “1S to a preterite, sometimes in- 
serting the particle s§ between the two verbs ; for example: 


I vr & A aa of Ff 


Use 55 OS & 1 ne SF undue a es Sey! 135 20 Syl 
Shes Ls “they say, when will this menace (take effect) if 
you be trustworthy? Say thou perhaps somewhat of that which 
you wish to hasten, will have (already) mounted behind you.” 
Sy foo lay Whe WELT SF 65 SSSI Opes Ue Lal “Bush 
upon their camels, and let us seize them, and then we shall 
have taken retaliation for what has been done to us.” _ 


315. We have already pointed out the three modifications 
to which the aorist is subject in consequence of certain par- 
ticles which may precede it. The aorist apocopated, which 
drops the vowel of the final radical, ete., § 99, is employed 
in conditional, pypotene, or retributive propositions; thus, 
asl pees cE “west ue ‘‘he who may have benefited thee, do 
thou (in feturn) benefit him ;” Ay} KS yay I) < US “wherever 


you may be, death will overtake you ;” ee) bai eds 

‘‘ wherever thou mayest go, I (also) will go;”” & eae ox u! 
“if thou shouldst go out, I will go out with thee.” In propo- 
sitions of this kind, if each of the verbs indicates futurity, 
both of them are put in the apocopated form; but if the last 
of them only denotes future time, the same may optionally be 
of the apocopated or common form, see § 99, a4. When the 


imperative is accompanied by a verb expressive of a con- 
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ditional future, the latter is put in the apocopated form; thus, 


ce os ° ° ° 
Sai sail “assist me, (and) I will assist thee.” 

a. When the particle J is prefixed to the apocopated aorist, the 
latter oe command, and the J loses its vowel after the conjunc- 
tions 3 and 2: a ¥ comes before, it denotes prohibition ; thus, 


ICI AS Les 


dtatals pais | hig id Od Cas “and whosoever among you shall see the 
month, let him fast (during) it.” Aly sdb G5 J “approach not 
you (two) this tree.” 


6. The aorist apocopated preceded by the particle K “not,” and I 
“not yet,” always bears a past signification ; thus, for example : 
Kes Sex pli ASL ive Ga “he ae for something oe he might eat 
it, ‘bai found (it) not; » 80, MY i ol el Tee aly Wa ‘when he at- 

tempted to ascend, he was not able.” 


316. The aorist antithetic, whose peculiarity is to change 
the damma of the third radical into fatha, and to reject the 
final ., of the terminations (except in the feminine plural)— 
corresponds to the Latin present subjunctive. In § 100 we 
have given a list of such particles as require this form of 
the aorist after them, on the more important of which wo 
shall now add a few observations. aoe Sacral signification 
denotes ‘“‘scope,” “end,” “aim,” or ‘‘ purpose,” like our 
conjunctions ™ that, ‘ “in order sa ” “to the end that,” 


73s 


ee. thus, rs im “I desire that thou mayest assist ;” 
pear wl) rhb 3 sae “si 5, \ él “T wish that thou mayest — 
eat catia with me (chez moi) this night.” 


; u® ? tn ad 
@. When the particle .\ is followed by J “ not,” as in ¥\ (for ..,) +9), 
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‘+ still retains its governing power; and requires the aorist antithetic . 
: o= 

aiter it. If the verb following ,.,! is intended to express simple, pre- 

sent, oF future time, the regular form of the aorist is employed ; as, 


Pr Pan 99 PIGEON 


oo wt all * I know that he sleeps ;” ro) 3) Aes “T know that he 


99 66 


will assist.” After verbs expressive of “doubt,” “opinion,” “ think- 


ing,” “ considering,” ete., such as bi a, eye etc., the regular 
form of the aorist is generally employed, but the antithetic form is 


sometimes to be met with.” 


6. It sometimes happens that the particle .., “' corresponds with our 
words “ that not, ” “Test” (Lat. ‘ne). We are not to conclude, how- 
ever, that “A of itself bears a negative sense, but there may occur 
some word in the proposition which may imply a negation or pro- 
hibition ; , thus, in the Kur,an ix. 46, we have the following example: 
eels oalysh WySalet Sh a dT asd alll gow Gadd isn 5 
“they who believe in God and the last day will not ask leave of thee 
that they may not fight, (for the true faith), with their substance 
and their persons ;” so, xviii. 58: yi “A iS “ess es Bee Ul 

verily we have cast veils over their hearts lest they should under 
siand it (the Kur,in). ‘ | 


c. The particles ‘s and .J, denoting “that,” “to the end that,” “in 
order that,” invariably require the aorist antithetic ; as, CS ,< Ips Te s\> 
“he came that he might beat thee,” or “in order to beat thee.” The - 
same rule applies to the a a LS and LO) “lest, as also to the 
particle J; thus, Asis ives wa! ‘he sought for something that he 
might eat it.” The particle ie “that, ” “in order that, i _ "Te. 
quires the antithetic form in like manner; thus, Gc pen S gals 
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“inform me that I may fly away from thee;’ eal aoe es jel 
“T will march on till the sun sets.” 


J 
d. The particle ,\ (which properly signifies “ or,” or “ else”), when 
_ denoting our —— “that,” “ until,” " unless,” requires the an- 
tithetic aorist ; thus, F> cabs 5 “ pid seek “ly “verily I will persecute 


thee, or thou shalt h me my due,” t.e., ‘until thou wilt give me 
my due;” 80, ees 4 1 ay jay “ verily I will slay the unbeliever, 


or he shall become a Muslim ;” x i us| “T will wait for him 
until he come out.” Sometimes a: when repeated, has the signifi- 
cation of our words ‘‘ whether,” “or” (Latin sive); thus, for example : 

sz Bape ae a Cee of, PICS gee: F oe 
ene aw 4! geld  ) Ft pe)! ut —S) ued “it is no affair of 
aa whether (God) be gracious unto them, or chastise them.” 


e. The particles isl and 13t “good!” “well!” when employed in a 
conditional sense depending on a preceding proposition, require the 
antithetic aorist, which then bears a future signification. This will be 
best understood by the following examples, viz. » SS \ sill “T will 


1 


come for protection to thee ;” when ne Dy mav be, ee os 


“good ! I will assist thee ;” or — ag al ool “good! by the Lord 
I will assist thee ;” SS Ai Con G isl « good, O my friend! I will 
aid thee ;” at gai J ool “well! I will not assist thee.” In these 
examples w we sec that the particle os) may be used alone before the 


verb, or may be accompanied by a on expressive of an oath; by 
& vocative case; or lastly, by a negative particle. If, however, any 
word different from the above intervenes, the common form of the 


gee eee a : 
aorist is used; thus, —S Fpai\ Ui wo! good! I will assist thee.” When 


the pronoun Uf intervenes, the emphatic negative <! “not at all,” 
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always requires the aorist apocopated, and give: it a future significa- 
tion; thus, Kur,fn ii. 74: 5O,dne an yl 1 el nas a ‘the fire (of 


Gehenna) shall by no means touch us, except for certain limited days.” 


J. When the conjunctions and y join two propositions, indicating, 
in the second, an immediate dependence on the first, of which it is a 
consequence, they require to be followed by the aorist antithetic ; as, 
abil A \yah Aiea ainoens es ays ps as 1 let S53 “do not enter any 
house, except your own houses, uatil you ask Sar ba asad 
its inhabitants ;” (p Gye ay (oo GS! 5 fl ial 85 oe 
. “he forbade any woman entering the palace of the Caliphate until he 
knew who she was;” ay 42.515 we 4 ry “‘pardon me, O° 


; Sve 


Lord! that I may enter paradise ;” asi et a ust Yi jp “ 
Zaid in his house, that I may go to him?” The particle <5, when 
followed by a negative imperative, corresponds with the Latin “ne,” 
and the English “lest ;” as, O56 us ili J “punish me not, lest 
I perish.” The chief difference between 3 and 4 is that the former 
expresses the order of things, which the latter does not. When either 
cf them is a mere connective of sentences not dependent on each 
other, it has no influence on the verb that follows. 


317. The paragogic aorist is used always with a future 
signification; and is formed by affixing “, or simply to the 
aorist antithetic, as may be seen in§ 101. It is employed 
in commanding, urging, forbidding, wishing, asking, or 
strongly asserting ; as may be seen in the Kur,a ae cll. 6: 
pets ye Sb $5 AA SS ad oe Oy See 85 “verily 
ye shall sce hell, again (I es) ye shall surely see it with 
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the eye of certainty; then shall ye be examined on that day 
concerning the pleasures (in which ye had indulged during 
life).”” It is also employed after the particle UI | (compounded 


pau? o-= 


of vl and \.); thus, Kur. vii. 33: king ay £35 UI | pot eo b 
‘O children of Adam, verily apostles from among yourselves 
shall come unto you.” It is also used when preceded by the 
particle J , or by any expression denoting an oath ; thus, 
57g alily ‘by God he will assist ;” oe wigs C645 jG 
‘“he (the devil) said, verily (I swear) by thine eminence that 
I will deceive them all.” 


318. The imperative is used only in the second persons 
singular, dual, and plural of the active voice, as may be seen 
in the paradigm § 94 and in § 103. The first and third 
persons of the active voice are made imperative by means of 
. the aorist as we have just shewn. In its use and application 
the imperative has no peculiarity beyond what we have 
already mentioned in § 103. 


Use and Application of the Infinitive. 


319. The infinitive or verbal noun, as we stated in § 105, 
is frequently combined in a sentence with its own verb in 
an adverbial sense, with a view to give additional energy 
to the expression; thus, VAG wr ANT As ‘‘God spake 
unto Moses saying ;” so in this passage from the Kur. lii. 9; 
eee Mes ands Vee VSI ays ay, “the day on which the 
heavens shall be shaken with commotion, and the mountains 
shall utterly move away” (Ut. ‘move away by moving”’). 
It is also used adverbially to express “purpose,” “intention,” 
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or “design,” etc., like the Latin gerund in dum; as follows: 
ey WE! 33 oj pl “Zaid stood up for (the purpose of) aid 
honour to eae 2 


820. When the subject of a sentence alone is expressed, 
or the complement alone, they may be governed in the 
genitive by 1 the infinitive of a transitive verb; thus, Kur, a an 
ix. 115: ta ri iss) S\S5 “and there was a prayer for 
pardon (on the part) of Abraham for his father ;” where we 
~ see that Abraham, the subject, is governed in the genitive 


9,2 G 


by the infinitive jkx.|, the object of the sentence being 
a God,” understood, which will be more manifest if we 
express the sentence by means of the finite verb; thus, 
aa) ay mad | ja itn “ Abraham begged pardon of God for his 

an ” Again, in the Kur. xi. 49: 521 sU5 a eel) leg 3 
' “man is not wearied in asking for what is good” (or “ for 
somes | 


321. The noun denoting the object, may be put in the 
accusative, if any word intervenes between the infinitive and 
— the object so as to prevent their being 3 in a state of regimen ; 
thus, Kur. xc. 14: Gey oA usd est si plab| “(the act of) 
feeding the orphan in a day of famine;” where we see 
ust the object of the sentence put in the accusative case. 
If the infinitive should be preceded by the article on , its 
object in the asigrnls case may immediately follow " 
thus, ishsl CGN Hind é “feeble in hurting his enemies ;’ 
Vraue Oe SN ye SAG 4 «y do not timidly abstain from smiting 
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the ear.” When both the subject and object connected with 
the infinitive are expressed, the subject is usually put in the 
genitive, and the objcct in the accusative ; thus, for example: 
FaATERNS od Vise reelgey mG ‘it was in this year that the 
Caliph put Ja’far to death,” literally, “‘ the slaying Ja’far (on 
the part) of the ik took place in this year ;”’ so, likewise 
Sone ey das) ef aoa » “a memorial of the mercy of my lord to- 
wards his slave.” The preceding is the most common mode of 
construction, but the following is by no means unusual; that is 
to say, the object is put in the genitive and the subject in 
the nominative. This is more especially the rule when the 
object is a pronoun and the subject a noun; for example: 
Wyss Voy KG SCN ble Sy BE GUT LG “he forbade 
unto all people whatsoever to style him our lord and our 
master whether in speaking to him, or in writing to him;” 
Ls all QLol . Gall ¢ “a pilgrimage to the (holy) 
house by whomsoever it is practicable.” 


322. Infinitives of intransitive verbs govern the subject 
(there being” no obj ect) in the genitive case; for example: 
KISS ¢ “1S weil v) 205 & yy ‘‘the falling of Zaid to the earth 
took place in this manner.” As a general rule the infinitives 
of intransitive verbs follow the construction of such verbs 

with regard to the use of the prepositions; as in the following 


Fue 


examples : O55 pr os SL “I have not the power over 


u 


that,” i.e. “I caine do that; suger asl ce! “the expulsion 
of its inhabitants from it.”? The infinitives of abstract or sub- 


stantive verbs have their subject in the genitive and their at- 
19 
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tribute in the accusative; thus, wait dete 23 5 Les wr es 
“that man must have been created is one of the foundations 
of religion .” Sometimes an infinitive derived from a tran- 
sitive verb is employed in a vague and indeterminate manner, 

without a complement; as ay She SI 4 3S aly Jem ys oA 
“deviation from the way of God, and disbelief in him, i is 8 
most heinous sin in the sight of God.” 


Use and Application of the Participles. 


323. Present participles follow the construction of those 
verbs from which they are derived; thus, \o,=* isl slay yy 
‘7 Amru whose ners slew Mahmid ; ;” which is the same as 
if we said lOy= iy ss 35 agai gad. So 3355 138 251 Eu 35 35 
‘‘Zaid whose son is to wed Zubaida _ to-morrow A which comes 


to the same thing as 5p los aul Ve sal sj, by employ- 
ing the aorist of the verb & instead of the present particle. 


324. The present participle or noun of agency of a tran- 
sitive verb admits of two modes of construction. 1. It may 
govern the object in the accusative case, like the verb from 


which it has been derived; as GSAT Syabsat ‘those who con- 
trol (their) anger ;” eels iy ew 21 “thon shalt not follow 
(with thy face) their Kibla. 2. It may govern the object in 
the genitive case; as yl wale CSI ay yO our Lord, 
pied thou shalt assemble mankind ;” it i uid us 

“every (creature) living shall taste of death.” Tn this last 
mode the noun of agency may take the article HN, provided 
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G 


the object or complement be also definite; thus, o. aqme AEs 
“the striker of the slave;” acd) ely w St “ the striker of 
the head of the’ slave.” It would be “incorrect, however, 
here to say w= ye neither ought we to say vj sla, 


te of 9 gw csr 8 6 0 
NOF yj dee CH yLaS!, nor ydne oybat. 


a. When the noun of agency governs its complement in the genitive 
and this complement is accompanied by another noun which ought to 
agree with it in case, such other noun may be put in the genitive 
agreeably to the grammatical concord, or it may be put in the accusa- 


tive as the object; thus, Uae oe Wes slo sine “whoever rises up 
(to labour) is a seeker of rank or of wealth.” So, Kur,an vi. 96: 
I se Pe Pend chara eo Aw, uP soe o yee gO AOg 
Seley cle) Gi aceeall ore 68) opkr- sly Cael IU abl GI 


and 
a 


Gls eon peels Ls jai verily, it is God who causeth the 
grain and the date stone to put forth; he bringeth forth the living 
from the dead, and he bringeth forth the dead from the living. It is 
he who causeth the morning to appear ; and he hath ordained the night 


for rest, and the sun and the moon for the computing (of time).” 


6. When the noun of agency governs the accusative case it retains 
its nination in the singular as well as the final ., and (, of the dual 
and plural as we see in the first quoted expressions of the last para- 
graph. Sometimes, however, both the nination and final ., are 
rejected, as if the two words were in a state of regimen, (vide § 282) ; 
thus, 1305 G ea “the two (men) striking Zaid ;” 1555 ly Fea} “the 
(three or more men) striking Zaid.” If, however, the obicct thus put 
in the accusative be a pronoun, it may be either affixed directly to the 
participle, or the particle Ut (§ 290 c), may intervene between them. 


When the pronoun is affixed directly, the participle loses its nanation 
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in the singular; but may optionally retain or reject tf the final wo of the 
dual and plural; hence we may say either ab Full or als, L2i1 “the 


two strikers of him.” So in the plural we may. say Rit fe hast or 
AS} bai (ENN “the (three or more) atrikers of thee.” 


325. The noun of agency of a verb doubly transitive, ¢.e. 
a verb governing two accusatives, may follow the rule of the 
verb from which it is derived, by putting the two objects in 
the accusative; or it may govern the first of its complements 
in the genitive and the second in the accusative. Hence we 
may say either Vale UF US 35 5 ls Ul, or (aie Us ANY a GI 
“TI have clothed ag with a precious garment.”? So we 
may say either gle ees “i ESN 8 or sls oy ‘tb 5 Sm 
‘dost thou consider ’Amru a wise man?” We may further 
observe that when the participle, thus doubly transitive, 
governs its first complement in the genitive and its second 
in the accusative, the latter may be placed between the 
participle and the word governed in the genitive; thus, 
kell Aas Gl “refusing his bounty to him who is dest- 
tute.” So, in Kur,in xiv. 48: als) sic, Gla ail yn 13 
‘do not imagine that God will act contrary to his promise 
(made) to his own apostles.” 


326. When the present participle expresses a quality in- 
herent in the subject, and independent of any reference to 
time, it may govern its subject in the genitive; thus we 
may say wT mals s25 “‘Zaid, whose father is standing.” This 
mode of construction seldom takes place, except when the 
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participle is derived from a neuter verb. It is sometimes 
found, however, with participles that come from transitive 
verbs, when such | participles are used as mere adjectives; 
thus, iat ¢ vee\ft ‘the merciful of heart.” The noun of 
agency “accompanied by the article (ji is equivalent to the 
relative pronoun and a verb; thus, Vac iol SoH) 138 is 
equivalent to VA: ish ss sill 1138 “this is he whose father 
killed ’Amru.”’ 


a. The present participles of intransitive verbs are applied, with 
regard to the use of the prepositions, in the same manner as the 
verbs from which they came; thus, wel a t 3s “all are obedient 
unto him ;” ¢ Ghee, les ely ay le, “God is not heedless of what 
ye are doing.” 


327. The subject to which the passive participle is attached 
is generally put in the nominative case ; as in the following 
sentence : sl WE Jsie 035 “Zaid, whose father is now 
slain.” It may, however, - put in the genitive, being then 
governed by the participle, or it may be employed adverbially 


Iur ee 


in the accusative case ; hence we may say either wit Syste oy j 
or Ut 3 halt. If the passive participle belongs to a verb 
doubly transitive, it preserves in the accusative the second 
of its complements ; thus, Vsjy sac bee 555 3 “the slave of 
Zaid has been presented with a dirham.” 


328. The construction of the passive participle, and of 
verbal adjectives derived from the passive voice, may be 
more clearly explained as follows:—1. By substituting, for 
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the participle or adjective, the verb itself, either in the pre- 
terite or the aorist of the passive voice. 2. In restoring, if 
necessary, the subject or nominative which may have been 
understood. 3. Lastly, in substituting, for the article , the 
relative pronoun esl t, or if there be no article the relatives 
cys or 45 as may be seen in the following examples, viz., Kur. 
i. 233: SBE, d olye Jey belo iS Shi Gee Sian 
“the mothers shall give suck unto their children for two 
years entire, and it is incumbent upon the father (to con- 
tribute to) their (the petiuet je subsistence ;” where A ie ye er 
is equivalent to aI; 4 43; call Je ye » Upon the man to 
vapid child is born.” So, 234: sly A] spe J, aly 5M; uady 

‘a mother shall not be compelled (to do what is unreasonable) 
on account of her child, nor shall a father be compelled on 
account of his child;” where 3 ne is equivalent to 4; 4 31 yA 


“he to whom a child has been born. ” So Kur. i. 6 and 7: 
&” Pee rears 


mele & ysl 8 neal sah oaIN bie pecSiaal | Lyall Gaal 
“direct us in the straight way, the way of those to who 
thou hast been gracious, and who have not been subject unto 


thine anger.” In this passage the three last words, viz., 


ele oceat ice are equivalent to eels ay a! “aait against 
whom there has been no inveighing wrathfully ;” or more 
exactly in Latin, contra quos non est invectum cum tracundia. 


Concord of a Verb with its Nominative. 


3829. We have already mentioned in § 250 that, as a 
general rule (liable, however, to numerous exceptions), the 
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verb, in a simple sentence or proposition comes first, then the 
nominative or subject, and lastly the object. When the verb 
thus precedes the subject, if the latter be singular and mascu- 
line, the verb always agrees with it in gender and number; 
thus, 55 $3 PENT SUSI “Satan made him forget the naming 
of his Lord.” If, however, the subject be a feminine singular, 
the verb must agree with it in number, but not necessarily in 
gender. If the subject be really of the female sex, and if it 
Immediately follow the verb, the verb must then be in the 
feminine ; thus, Jl is71 ci “the wife of ’Aziz said.” 
But if, however, any word intervenes between the verb and 
its feminine nominative that follows it, the verb may be used 
in the masculine ; thus, 34s; ee of oA J“ 
whom one of you hath led astray.” In auth: instances, how- 
ever, grammarians consider it to be the more correct mode to 
put the verb in the feminine. 


verily a man 


330. If the subject be merely a grammatical feminine, the 
verb may be of either gender, whether it precede its subject 
immediately or not; thus in the following example; 
SWE CAN SGI G85 1515 HE L5G S all GSN SAT 
“the pure milk is that from which the scum is gone, but when 
the scum is gone the milk is bare.” When any word inter- 
venes, the verb should rather be in the masculine; thus, 
iam de hele Yu al ae is ‘in order that men may have no 
pretence against you.” If the verb is er from the 

6¢ 


nominative feminine by the particle as _Umuess, : or © ex: 
cept,” it is put in the masculine ; as Lt oh 5 5 NS Ue 
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“there is no one innocent except the handmaid of Ibnu-l- 
Ula.” The verb may, however, here agree with the noun 
in gender; the word FCs would then be understood directly 
after the verb ZG; 3; thus, et H LS 5; Ve. The verbs of 


praise oss and Und, § 174, when the subject is feminine may 
be employed either in the masculine or feminine, but the 
masculine is preferable; thus, it is better to say <2} Baal 

“excellent is the woman Zainab, ” than by putting the verb 
in the feminine ; as 3; is 31 covery 


a 


331. When the subject is a masculine plural, the verb 
preceding it _may be in the singular; thus, Kur,an ii. 58: 
55 \yalls “asl Joss “those who were impious altered their 
opinions ;” eal ot US | n Ki ‘do we believe as fools have 
believed?” When the is sete is the broken plural of either 
a masculine or feminine singular, the verb preceding it may 
be optionally put in the masculine or. feminine singular ; 
thus, Kur,an ii. 69: CSS as oa wes as ans ° “ then 
their hearts became hardened after that ;” again in vi. 34: 
CS oe ey EY 3S 5% “verily apostles (sent) before thee 
were treated as liars.” 


832. When the subject is a regular plural masculine, the 
verb must not be put in the feminine, but it may be so with 
© plural of ...\ “ason,” and with such like words; which, 
though having the termination of regular masculine plurals, 
do not preserve the forms of their singulars, for these plurals 
are in fact broken ones; as Jai! ty NG “the children of 
Israel said’? The verb may also be put in the feminine, and 
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even in the plural feminine, when the noun following is a 
collective one ; as a3! ‘“a tribe” or “‘ nation ;” or when it is 
the name of a whole species ; as pss “ sheep 3? » bird,” 
ete. ; ; as ey PU 1st “the birds eat thereof ;” so, Kur. ii. 107; 
“i Syl) ad (SME eA # a Se al ened ST eI 

= “‘the Jews have said (that) the Christians are (grounded) 
on ue: ; and the Christians say the Jews are grounded 
on nothing,” z.e. “‘ the one sect accuses the other of not pos- 
sessing the true religion.” If the subject be a mere gram- 
matical or conventional feminine, or a feminine broken plural, 
the verb preceding it may be put in the singular feminine, 
or even in the singular masculine; thus, Koll ws pore alc 

‘‘women in the city said;” es Le ous welol “and the 
evils which they have earned assail them.” Occasionally, 
though rarely, a regular feminine plural may have the pre- 
ceding verb in the aguas masculine ; thus, Kur,an lx. 10: 
“bestal’ lol all “Sale 13 Raion believing women 
come unto you seeking refuge then plight ye faith with 
them.” 


333. The names of Arab tribes are generally of the femi- 
nine gender, but as collectives they are not unfrequently found 
with their preceding verb in the masculine plural; thus, 
rey (gerne ie wis le \S6185, 85 pers ) eit deaes ieee of at eo aw 
“and there congregated together es tribe of ) Amir son of 
Sa’sa’, of ’Ukail, and of Kushair, and they complained one 
after another, of what befel them from (the conduct of) 


Baifu-d-Daula.” 
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334. The dual follows the same rules of concord as the 
plural ; thus, ys ine el Jo ‘there entered the prison with 
him two youths ;” cel eat “the two men said.”? Although, 
as we have just seen, it is usual when the verb precedes the 
subject to put the verb in the singular, with a dual or plural 
subject, yet the verb may agree regularly in number and im 
gender with such subject; thus, ust she i. ell slyal onl 
“the young damsels have seen the grey hairs glisten upon 
my face (or cheek).” 


335. When the noun which is the subject of the proposi- 
tion is put in the inchoative case, § 252, and consequently 
precedes the verb, the latter must agree in gender and number 
with the noun; thus, sn... - Gast Sou aul “God produces 
creatures, then he gives them life ;” “I IXY Uaelay RNS 
“this money of ours that has been returned unto us;” 
Pe) Coy Jo “have the true believing women come 
back?” The same rule holds when the subject, having been 


previously expressed, is evidently understood; for example: 


Isr vw “2 


SS 5 CG, H, HU BE, 3 As Otel aus SRE 9 
él Ml us etsy ih ‘‘and when the Shaikh had ceased 
from his prayer, he put his hand into his wallet, and he took 
out thence sundry papers which had been written in various 
colours at the time of his leisure.” Here we see that the 
verbs mies and gi are in the singular masculine, the subject 
being the pronoun 42 referring to el understood. Again, 
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css is the plural feminine, the pronoun «5 being understood, 
referring to &\5, “the papers.” 


a. It must be observed, however, that if the subject be a broken 
plural, whether it come from a masculine or a feminine noun, or if it 
be a regular plural feminine, the verb may be, and usually is, em- 
ployed in the feminine singular; as may be seen in the following 
example: SON yy Gail FL HU. Mee CHT eels FH 
“0 doves who rest on the branches of the Arak! bear the message of 
a lover, who cannot recover from his intoxication.” 


6. If the broken plural be that of rational beings of the masculine 
gender, the verb may be put in the masculine plural; for example: 
tay RS Jt Raw bes ope iG a “God has angels 
who by turns watch over you; angels in the night and angels in the 
day ;” Fon 5 Rea 151 Sus io) ‘when kings enter a town 
they lay it waste.” 


c. In such compound tenses as are expressed by the union of the 
verb 3s and the preterite or aorist of another verb, if the subject is 
put between the two verbs, the verb Zs follows the rules of concord 
of the verb which precedes its subject, and the second verb follows 
those of the verb placed after its subject. When the subject is a 
collective noun, and precedes the verb, the latter is commonly placed 
in the plural; thus, oe J wh 5) 285 “but the generality of 
men are not grateful ;” ull cp hcke ee @ ¥ “some of them are 
afraid of men.” 


336. The rules which we have hitherto laid down respect- 
ing the concord of verbs with their nominatives apply only to 
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the third persons singular, dual or plural. The verbs of the 
first and second persons must always agree in gender and 
number with the noun or pronoun which constitutes the sub- 
ject of the proposition, unless the verb be separated from the 
subject by the particle y « except,” “besides ;” as follows : 
SI i 154 “no one came except thee ;” where 3 Bc « any 
one,” is the real nominative to the verb :\>. 


837. When the subject consists of several nouns or pro- 
nouns singular, the verb may precede them in the plural; as 
EH vl es ‘‘T and thou came,” literally, “we came, I and 
thou ;” or the verb may be put in the singular and agree 
with the next nominative ; thus, wr us ry prs LAG 
‘Maryam and Hari spoke against Moses.” When the sub- 
ject consists of two nouns or pronouns, and precedes the verb, 
the latter requires the dual number; as in the following 
example: (hal Wey Salt ey WS eS) Hi “ae 
tortoise and a hare once upon a time contended one with 
the other (in running) and made the mountain the goal be- 
tween them.” If the subject consists of more than two nouns 
or pronouns and precedes the verb, the latter is put in the 
plural ; thus, \.cl&> JeFl, (LA) “the belly and the two feet 
(once) had a dispute.” 


338. When the subject consists of two or more nouns of 
different genders, and is placed before the verb, the latter is 
usually employed in the dual or plural, as the case may be; 


thus, FAN G05 all Go ylaed pl FAS AZT “idleness and 
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too much sleep withdraw (men) from God and bequeath (as an 
inheritance) poverty.” If the subject consists of a noun in 
the singular and another in the plural, provided it be a broken 
plural, the Mad is put 7 the dual, as in the following sen- 


tence: 43 S45 eel; Jail Nel i, yal e é IS 

‘and when there is sounded on the trumpet a single blast, 
and the earth and the mountains shall be carried away and 
shall be broken to pieces.” 


339. When the subject consists of two nouns in a state of 
regimen, the verb not unfrequently agrees with the word 
governed, instead of the governing word, which is the general 
-— thus, Kur,an iii. 28: Parra Bere 

‘on the day when every soul shall find whatever it has 
done of good;” wtls oS Nd payers pe as “you are the best 


nation that has been produced a among mankind.” 


340. The verb must always agree with its nominative in 
person, whether such nominative be expressed or understood, 
which rule also holds when there are several nominatives of 
the same person. If, however, the same verb has several 
subjects of different persons, the verb agrees in person with 
the nearest subject; and in such case, the first person takes 
| prooseeuee of the other two, and the second of the third; 
thus, 2» sls USE; LSS ul he “we have come, I and 
thou, and we have taken from him what may be necessary 
for us,’ where we see the verb put in the first person plural, 
because its nearest nominative is of that person. Again, in 
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the example, {ys 2 aly 4500 et peal Sees EN “thon 
and thy multitude shall present yourselves before God (iit. 
between the hands of God) along with Aaron,” where the 
nearest nominative is of the second person and the next to 
it of the third; hence the verb is put in the second person 
plural. 


Government of Verbs. 


341. A transitive verb generally governs its complement 
or object in the accusative case, without the intervention of 
any particle ; as in the sentences Vac j ;s “Zaid struck 
’Amru;” bs Wad Cty nl “he does not drink wine at all.” 
When, however, by an inversion, the object of the transitive 
verb precedes it, the object has the preposition J prefixed to 


it; a8 Cyne UyM eis ul! “if you will interpret the vision.” 


842. Verbs doubly transitive govern two accusatives of 
different persons, or of different things, or of a person and 
thing both; as Veymus zls 3 3 * ALI ie “the Sultan gave 
his wazir poisoned water to drink;” Ust C2) cuabl “I 

O04? 6k {eur SE 7 . 
gave thy son flesh to eat;” \erels Vac aj bel ¢ Zaid 
presented ’Amru with a splendid garment.” Verbs ex- 
pressive of “knowing,” “believing,” “thinking,” “‘ doubt- 


ing,” “considering,” and such like, govern two accusatives, 
viz., that of a direct object and that of an attribute; thus, 
Gli 17 Lb “I believed Zaid (to be) intelligent ;” 
Ciss1 Pe eee i Ker “all ce J ‘do not consider those 
(as) dead who have been slain in the way of God” (4.e. in de- 
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fending the cause of God and the true faith); Salt 1a 
“they received the (true) faith as a (matter for) jesting.” 
There are, however, other modes of construction applicable to 
this class of verbs, as may be seen by the following examples: 
Eb Bile 27 “Zaid is intelligent, I think ;” or {gle Lb 45 
“Zaid, Lam thinking is intelligent ;” or lastly (ule 4) Cob 
“T think, verily, Zaid is intelligent.” 


343. When transitive verbs are employed in the passive 
voice they of course lose their objects or accusative cases, 
which then become the subject. Verbs doubly transitive, in 
like manner, lose the first of their objects, which then becomes 
the subject, while the second object still remains in its hua 
ing form ; thus, in the active voice, Veyaue Ae Ais 59 Asealy e 
“the Sultan gave his wazir poisoned water to drink,” be- 
comes, in the passive voice, Vyaue cle 5) ; mT re~ “the wazir 
received poisoned water to drink.” In a similar manner, 
\yiie Osh Wee VAs Wj ij asl “Zaid gave ’Amru a splendid garment,” 
in the passive voice becomes, vide Uy) Gs ee e ‘Aura has 


been presented with a splendid garment ;” Wa LSS) eb “thy 
son has been given flesh to eat.” So in the Kur,an, 1. 96: 
SEM 3) os SM “those to whom has been brought the book;” 
t.e., the Kur,an, | 


344, It sometimes happens that the same noun may be the 
subject of one proposition and the object of another that fol- 
lows it. If the verb which governs the noun as its object 
comes first, and then the verb to which that noun is the sub- 
ject, the objective case is left to be understood, and the noun 
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appears only in the nominative; as, 3} ¥) j ; ea “T struck 
(Zaid), and Zaid struck me ; » 802 e) ye 9 Syye “T passed (by 
’Amru), and ’Amru passed by me.”” It is permitted, however, 

according to some grammarians, to give an affixed pronoun as 
its object to the first verb; thus, 45 jt 9 i375. If the verb 
to which the noun is the subject comes first, and then that 
which governs the object, the latter is in like manner sup- 
pressed, and the usual rules are observed in the agreement of 


the first verb with the subject ; thus, ,,,!3 BUF upd 9 str ‘the 
two Zaids struck me, and I struck (them).” 


845. The noun may also be put in the accusative case, 
the first verb having the termination that indicates its 
agreement with the understood pronoun, which ay hase 


% Uses 


that noun in the nominative case; as, eri ps 3 sin 
for Sault 7S 9 gtx PH) “the Zaids struck me and I 
struck them.” If such a verb be employed as requires a 
subject and an attribute, like (\S and j\ “he” or “‘it was,” or 
“became ;” and if that attribute be common to two proposi- 
tions, such as “TI was ill, and Zaid was ill,” the attribute may 
be given only once, or may be represented by a separate pro- 
noun; as, Ua ye 45 385 LS “I was (ill,) and Zaid was, 
ill,” or, Leis ve ey os ‘ 2 LSE “I was so, and Zaid was ill,” 
or 361 \ ei 35 ae ex c I was, and Zaid was, ill;” that is, 
“T - ill, and so was Zaid.” The first of these three methods 
is the one most in use; but all of them require that the 
two subjects should be of the same gender and number, other- 
wise the attribute must be repeated. 
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346. The same rule takes place with such verbs as ‘% “he 
believed, or deemed ;” .us- “ he supposed,” when governing 
a complete proposition, formed by means of a subject and 
attribute both in the accusative case; as, UJle \3yj Bib “T 
believed Zaid (to be) learned.” The attribute may be common 
to two propositions, and, of course, to two different subjects ; 
and the noun, which in oue of the propositions is the subject 
of the verb “to believe,” may, in the other, be the subject 
of the proposition which is governed by that verb; thus, 
“Zaid has believed me learned, and I have believed Zaid 
learned.” dle 1443 Lb | 5 uk “he has believed me, and I 
have believed Zaid learned;” or dle uj eth 5 atl 
“he has believed me so, and I have believed Zaid feat si 
or a) VS: 123 LEG 5 oh “he has believed me, and I have 
believed Zaid learned 2 that is, ‘I have believed Zaid to be 
learned, and he has believed me to be so.” The first is the 
method most approved of by grammarians. If the subject be 
of different genders and mombers, the attribute must be re- 


Of F 


peated; thus, Al \ac 9 1995 ea Js 5 +I “‘T regard Zaid 
and ’Amru as (my) two brothers, and they (two) regard me as 
a, brother.” 


a. For a more detailed account of such peculiarities of Arabic 
Grammar as have been treated of in the four preceding paragraphs, 
the reader is referred to De Sacy’s Grammaire Arabe, Tome ii. p. 
246 to p. 252. From that excellent work the four paragraphs here 


alluded to have been abridged. 
20 
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347. The verb “8 “he (or it) was,” expressing the ex- 
istence of the subject of a proposition, and its relation to the 
attribute, takes the subject in the nominative case, and its 
attribute in the accusative; as Wo») “6 A Al “God is merciful ;” 
aed eet ly oo aL VR CS tase ga i “the sage will not 
be a (true) sage until wl he shall have subdued all his passions ;” 
Gols BN Gs is ‘i peal aG oye “he who has greedi- 
ness for his steed will have poverty for his companion ;” 
yall i Ss “UN \ ple 3 “there is no Sg, science except 
what is concealed in the breast ;” \aa> x) le iS ‘be ye 
(either) stones or iron.”” The same rule holds when the at- 
tribute precedes Os; thus, \).t6 ‘ “IS Vae8 “be it great or 
small,”? 


348, There are in Arabic several verbs denoting existence, 
called by grammarians “NS ned “the sisters of kana,” which 
are construed like the latter, such are jlo and ,x1 “‘it be- 
came,” or ‘came to pass ;”? Sle “ it returned,” ete. ; ro it 


was” or “happened at eve ;” Aol e: 


it was or came to pass on 
the morning,” etc. To these we might add many more which 
are best acquired by practice. All of them, however, like 
: “Ns, require their attributes to be put in the accusative ; _ thus, 


je 


En jlo 33 “Zaid has become rich;” Uist ay dass eal “ye 


are by the favour of God become brethren ;”’ a | oat of 
“I have become the brother of poverty ;” ‘ee bey 1 ‘his 
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face became black;” G+ ys ee “the heat became 


he Iu 


scorching ;” i>,» Audi) US is “virtue never ceases to 


be worthy of praise ;” lope “at Ar 4 on “march ye 
whilst daylight continues.” | 


349. The verb “18 is employed along with the preposition 
«J to denote possession, in a manner similar to the Latin 
rule, est pro habeo; the Arabic language not possessing any 
word that corresponds exactly with our verb “to have,” or 
with the Latin habere. This mode of construction will be 
obvious from the following examples, viz., » j 4 Ge 2 “a 
king had a minister,” literally, “a king, there was to him a 
sae >” again, Jae 4s 7 6G " ‘“‘my father had a camel ;” 

5 4 WS ae “16 I 3 get uv) and among the examples 
i this (is), that there was (once on a time) a merchant and 
he had a son.” 


850. The preterite of the verb (6 is often employed in a 
general sense denoting mere existence, without any reference — 
to time, and serving as a copula or connective between a sub- 
ject and an attribute; thus, ¢.#\< i 614 4 ob & le CSS 
“‘those (people), it is not for them that they should enter 
it unless with fear.” In a similar manner the negative verb 
oo “ho or it is not,” (§ 173) requires its attribute to be put 
in the accusative. Sometimes, however, for the sake of em- 
phasis, the attribute is combined 1 with the subject by means | 
of the preposition >; as ly AUT Ga § “God is not (assuredly ) 


unjust.” When the exceptive particle i “unless,” “except,” - 
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intervenes between the subject and the attribute, the latter is 
put in the nominative; thus, Jilj Jus i eles “the 
(present) life is nothing but a transitory pageant.” Some- 
times (J is employed, without any variation, in the third 
person singular masculine with the affixed pronouns; thus, 
£23 “it is not he ;” Gad “it is not she;” meine “it is not 
they,” ete. 


Verbs of Praise and Censure. 


351. Verbs of praise and censure are very restricted in 
their inflection, being principally employed in the third per- 
son singular masculine of the preterite, and occasionally in 
the third person singular feminine of that tense. They are 
very rarely used in the dual or plural. The principal verbs of 
this kind are, as we stated, §17 4, »s3 (sometimes es OF ax), OF 
eu) “he or it is good ;” Gut, “he or it is bad ;” to which we 
may add \ic< (made up of Xs + 15) “this is delightful.” 
When the noun that is the object of praise or censure is 
accompanied by the article ;/i it is put in the nominative case ; 
as Juaill es “he is an excellent assistant ;” Seal Gude ; i “it is 
a bad dwelling.” When the same noun 18 — the article 
it is put in the accusative; thus, 05 io; ~) ox ‘fan excellent 
man is Zaid ; “see lous =a ‘‘a bad servant thy servant is.” 
Akin to God is s\3 “‘it is bad,”’ which is construed in the same 


manner ; thus, 43} oc) 1316 “wicked is the man Zaid;” or 


Sor Ie “HP 


without the article, 1; 5 I ~ ake “a bad man is Zaid.” 
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Verbs of Admiration and Surprise. 


302. Any primitive triliteral verb may be converted into a 
verb of admiration i in two ways, as we stated in § 173, viz., 
se \. and Nene When the former expression is used, the 
name of the person or thing admired is added to it in the accusa- 
tive case, without the intervention of any other word ; thus, 
15 Cul ts “how very handsome is Zaid!” When the 
object of admiration is a a pronoun | the affixed pronoun is em- 
ployed; thus, ale JGdt Osis Holy KS LSI G “how very 
acute is his genius, and how conspicuous are the proofs of 
excellence in him!” When the second form of the verb of 
admiration, viz., (Jas|, is employed, the object admired, follows 
it in the genitive case governed by the preposition ; thus, 


ue gid “sl “how very noble is the disposition of a 
prophet ! i 


a. Sometimes the noun or pronoun which is the object of admiration 
is omitted; but this very rarely happens, and only in such instances 
as lead to no obscurity in the sense. Between the verb of admiration 
and the object admired, it is allowed to admit words expressive of 
time or place, an adverb or a word in the vocative case; for example: 
los jeg us! eet \. “how beautiful is her rushing on in the 
battle-field!” 


Inchoative and Approximate Verbs. 


353. The peculiarity of these verbs is, that of themselves 
they convey merely a vague sense, and require another verb 
after them in the aorist, as a complement, with or without the 
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conjunction ml “that.” Among the inchoatives are Sal, Sal, 
a ASI, Uae, ES, GE, jib, and 3b. All of these de- 
note beginning the action or state expressed by the following 
aorist, which will be best illustrated by a few examples ; 


thus, lyr cy Yes “they two began to dispute one with the 


other ;” alu age at “he began to lick it with his tongue;” 
ei ANG sls sored ond says UK Gull Uke “Rain 
(Korah) began to say, O Moses pity me! and Moses (began) 
to say, O earth! receive them !” 


854. Among the approximate verbs are it nearly hap- 
pened that ;” EN, OW, and 5 “little was wanting that” 
(Lat. parum abfuit quin). The verbs jue and 5 are used 
only in the preterite, in which case they assume the meaning 
of our adverbs ‘‘ perhaps,” “it may be.’ A few examples 


will shew the use of these better than a long descrip- 
tion; thus, 25% 6) O25 ane ‘perhaps Zaid may go out;” 
£97 oF 


ro COU S32 gue “perhaps the wayfarer may see thy fire 
(of hospitality); srjla\ a4 GAT SiG “the lightning very 
nearly took away their sight;” ¢52;5 il ols “the spirit 
was nearly departing.” All of these rarely require the 
interposition of {\; the verb gue , however, when expressive 
of apprehension of any thing, and which may then be con- 
sidered as an impersonal verb, requires the conjunction avs 


thus, Kiger Po ieee 14565 a oe “it may happen that you 
dislike a thing, and (nevertheless) it may be good for you.” 


855. There are several other verbs whose mode of con- 
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struction is similar to the preceding. Such are—1l. Verbs 
expressive of entering or tending towards a place; such as 
Jeo “he entered ; ;” sae “he went or preceded ;” thus, 
Wy lass jaa Use M 43.5 “he entered intoa certain cave that 
hemightenjoy theshadoinit eels ne pees eit Maes \ycdas 

“then they went to the foxes that they might enter into a 
pic with them.” 2. is expressive of ‘ " continuing, o 


“ persisting, ae heya or ‘‘ persevering ;” such as # j and 


Pe ae ad ea Gee 2 


AY “he continued” or “‘ persevered ;” a8 49) cy! Gulp 52} # 
“Zaid continued sending to Ibn Buwaih.” The same rule 
applies to the verb \2) “he was firm” or ‘‘ unmoved ;” ol 
‘he was accustomed ;” iG “he continued,” “he ceased not 
(during the day);”? <3) “he remained or put up (during the 
night).” So the verbs negative, ;J\j l» “he ceased not ;” 
of Gy 5 UG, and KKa1 Ge “he failed not,” te. “he per- 
severed (until the end of the period indicated in the pro- 
position ).” 


a. When a negation is employed in such propositions as the fore- 


9 werd 5 


going, the same must be put before the first stu thus, | ew 55 j 


-4e © CPUS # 


“he is hardly able to speak on - Iles <, wl pane \. “perhaps 
you will not do (it).” 


Syntax of Indeclinable Particles. 


356. In Section V. we treated of most of the indeclinable 
particles of the Arabic language; and in the present section 
we have occasionally noticed the mode in which some of them 
influence the tenses of the verb, more especially the aorist. 
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We shall now conclude with a few additional remarks on the 
same subject, observing the order adopted in Section V. above- 
mentioned. 


357. All seenositon whether separable or inseparable 
(§ 178, etc.), govern the sgh age case; thus, all “in God ;” 
a “to God;” steSi) 25 “ under the heavens ;” sa 3 “in 
the house ;”” Jub g io ial ely igo ue ‘‘from the quarter 
of the south to the quarter of the north.” 


a. We have already stated, § 341, that, as a general rule, transitive 
verbs govern the accusative case direct, without the aid or intervention 
of any particle. This rule, however, is liable to some exceptions; for 
instance, the phrase es eS , ‘he threw a stone,” may also be ex- 


vad 


pressed sz eo) “he threw (or shot) with a stone;” so dale and 
dy be “he knew it.” The latter phrase, however, may be rendered 


**he was conversant with it.” 


858. Intransitive or neuter verbs are naturally connected 
with their complements by means of a preposition; thus, 
sle wee a s\> ‘he came to a fountain of water.’ When, 
however, an intransitive verb governs a complete proposition, 
either verbal or nominal, beginning with the conjunction “i 
or ng , the preposition which ought to connect the verb with 
its complementary proposition is frequently omitted; thus, 


ow 


5 Oe 5 so A, instead of C45 Jai 3 LE jail Fhe 


, 7 


could not do that ;”’ so, vrs emu ath | cus® “T wonder that he 


revolts against me,” instead of “3 oy ast; so likewise, 
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god job iI S 200 “he ordered him that he should not grant 
permission os ae one,” instead of “ob WL; the last example 
is particularly remarkable, as it is only by means of the pre- 
position \» that poss signifies ‘‘ he ordered.” 


a. It is to be observed, however, that the preposition must never be 
omitted, if a doubtful neue should be the result; we must not say 
for example, KAS Ja <, ( TAY , instead of S35 Ses SI “{ vw ary, 
“T desire that thou wouldat do that :” for if the preposition _3 had been 
omitted we should have been left to supply its place by some other 
preposition, such as oe for instance, in which case the sense would 


\ 


be Ss Ja <, Ke we ud) “1 am averse from thy doing that.” 


359. After the negative adverb J the noun forming the 
subject of negation is generally put in the accusative case, but 
without the niénation, provided no word intervenes between 
the negative and its subject; ans At i a ¥ “there is no 


god but Allah;” dod o553 lea: E95 “ sii is no doubt 
in this book ;” jah . oe “there is no man in the 
house.” In this last sentence we may also say, wl Ni e J 
in which case the word . atl is now in the ominanye: be- 
cause the words AM 3 ; intervene between it and the nega- 
tive J. When, after y, two nouns follow, coupled by a 
conjunction, the second of them is optionally put in the 
nominative or the accusative; hence we may either say, 


AC ee is\jaly G25 9 “there is no man n and (no) woman in 


the house,” or we may say, ray on nee) ) If the negative Y, 
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however, be repeated before each noun, it may influence each 
of the nouns in the accusative case, or it may influence only 
one of them, no matter whether the first or last, or, finally, 
it may influence neither, both nouns being used in the nomi- 
native case; thus, we may say, sal al 3 5 Jo5Y or BNANYS je53 
or Ball 35 ‘\25 or finally, MM 3 . Pir “1259 “there is 
no man and (there is) no woman in the house.” So in the 
formula of exclamation frequently used by good Musalmans 
— anything surprising c or Sxtrporumaty ae to them ; viz., 
ati pan) Js3, or AU Lis; UF5, or ML NFS; OSI, 


or banite: wy i 3 ¥5 35 3 “there is no power and no 
— but in God. a 


a. If the subject of negation be qualified by an adjective the expres- 
sion admits of three varieties ; thus we may say Nall e al J>j3, 
or WG >) , or al je J “there is no man sleeping in the 
house.” 


860. The negative particles ¥ and (., when prefixed to a 
simple proposition, whose verb is ; “Ms understood, require the 
attribute to be put in the accusative; thus, slo Je) Y “there 
is no man present ;” WG 05 “Zaid is not standing.” In 
order that this rule may hold, however, it is necessary, Ist, 
that the attribute should follow the subject ; 2nd, that be- 
tween the subject and attribute the particle i} “except,” may 
not intervene; 3rd, that the particle 4% may not have tho 
particle || (in a negative sense) combined with it; and 
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lastly, when J is used, the subject, if an appellative noun, 
must be indefinite. Should any of these four conditions be 
wanting, the particle J and \~ lose their influence on the 
attribute which is then used in the nominative case; thus, 


ty 85 ail \. “Zaid is not standing;” <3 i} 3 oj le “Zaid is 
‘sthiee but a liar ;” ail dase ae o! \. “Muhammad is not 


5 4% Maer v oF DEG GD 


asleep ;” Col a1 3 “ God is not a liar: a neal pis pl gop J J 
“the secret trusted to them is not betrayed ;” 3 Ly Oyj J 
“* Zaid is not ill.” With an indefinite noun we should say 


Sb C, ast 3 ‘there is no man immortal.” 


361. The interrogative particles “S and “as or of “how 
much?” “how many?” govern the accusative ; for example: 
Vdyy as | ‘how many dirhams ?” tas mG ‘how many men ?” 
If a preposition be prefixed to these particles they govern 
the genitive; thus, oo by of “by” or “ for how many dirhams 
(hast thou bought this) ?” They also govern the genitive 
when not used interrogatively but merely as part of a 
narrative ; thus, 13 Je ) x3 wld ‘‘T know not how many 
men thou mayest have killed.” 


862. The exceptive conjunction i ( ol +3) “except,” “ be- 
sides,” etc., governs the person or thing excepted in the 
accusative, when the proposition is affirmative ; for example: 
1305 1 acl ge “the men came to me except Zaid.” 
When the proposition is negative, and the person or thing 
excepted is expressed, the latter may be put either in the 
accusative case, or it may agree with the subject from which 
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dread 


the exception is made; thus, |; i ee goals L. “no one has 
accosted me except Zaid ; ;? in which sentence we may 
optionally substitute 05 i; so also £5311 i eT Ta 
“T have not brought | the books, except the Pentateuch ; ? 
where instead of & Liat we may substitute 4 Pell in the same 


case as SS. 


363. If the person or thing from which the exception is 
made, be not expressed, but understood, the object excepted 
must be in the same case in which would have been the un- 
expressed subject ; thus, ANY i) i 16 Ay 6 ale \. “no one knows the 
interpretation of it except God, ” where 321 is understood ; 
80 ly 5 Tt rears Le “I saw no one except Zaid,” where S01 is 


Gs 7 


understood : lastly, BE Ids yyyo le “I passed not (by any 
one) except by Ja’far,” where we ae gol understood. When 
the word which precedes i is the subject, and that which 
follows it the attribute of a “proposition, the two words must 
be in the nominative; as Zs ae \. “Ja’far is not but a 
liar,” ze. “ Ja’far is but a liar ;’ epee J 1 Cys \ ‘* verily 
the unbelievers are but accursed.” If the person or thing 
excepted be not of the nature of that comprised in the 


general subject, the noun following i must be in the accusa- 
tive case; thus, 053 i Sa\ sl= le “no one (creature) came 
to me except a horse. ; 


G 
a. When the particle J) is repeated, forming fresh exceptions, and 
not merely used for the purpose of greater energy, the general subject 
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being understood, and not expressed, the name of the first thing ex- 
cepted is put in the nominative case, and the others in the accusative ; 
thus, (er) Koen i pe i ali L~ “no one stood up except Ja’far, 
except Sa’td, except Muhammad. If the general idea be expressed, and 
the proposition should be affirmative, all the exceptions are put in the 
accusative case; thus, pe Te iT Vy 5 i ay Oss “the people 
were slain except Zaid, except Umar, except ’Amru.” If the general 
idea be expressed, and the proposition negative, and if there should be 
an inversion, the same rule holds; thus, a+\ da=| i Vine VI eae 
“no one has escaped except Ja’far, except Rimaa If Hicks be not 
an inversion, one of the nouns will be in the case in which would have 


% 
been the noun following }\ , if there be but one exception, and all the 


BS oe % 5g LF 5g LEY C7 
Laser WN Ve 3) oy SN dent ane 


“no one has been saved except Zaid, except ’Amru, except Ja far.” 


age ” 


others will be in the accusative; thus, 


364. The exceptive particles s\> VA, and \ac, § 185, may 
take after them, indifferently, the accusative, the genitive, or 
even the nominative. according to the light in which we view 
them. If we consider them as active verbs, then they 
naturally govern the accusative ; thus, lj WL Isl “they 
are dead except Zaid.”’ If we view them as prepositions, then 
they of course govern the genitive; as uj LGle 1,31; and lastly, 
as mere adverbs, they may be followed by the nominative ; 
as Wj L&I. When, however, the expressions 13 
“that which is free from,” and \ac “what goes beyond,” 
are employed, the object excepted must be put in the accusa- 
tive case; thus, Gis 1S AS Fa ‘and they made them 
alight excepting ’Abbas.” 
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865. The exceptive particles (2, 33, use, qsps, and 2Ty, 
all of which are, in reality, substantives, signifying “ dif- 
ference,” govern the person or thing excepted in the genitive; 
and are themselves always put in the same case in which the 
person or thing excepted would be, if the particle i} had been 


Gr vos S27 


used; thus, Wj j-2 et gals Us or Se “no one has spoken 


to me except Zaid ;” Pipe liees er ah eet \s or Uae ae | 
have not brought the books except the Pentateuch ; ous 


ws “we 4 


35 if Gall (s7\> “the men came to me except Zaid ;” 
re = dle W “no one came to me except Ja’far ;” 
gn Sy \ “I have passed by no one except Ja’far ;” 


Ze ? ard 


por re Sys a! “‘T have struck no one except Ja’far ;” 
es aaj sr \. ‘no one (creature) came to me except 
a horse.” It is to be observed, however, that the particles 
us and .s,» being indeclinable, or rather having their three 
cases alike, follow the preceding rule, only virtually, though 
not apparently. 


866. The exceptive compound particle 1 “if not,” “ un- 
less’? (nisi or si non), has no influence on the subject of the 
sentence to which it is prefixed; and the verb of the hypo- 
thetic Sd oie that follows takes the particle (J before it; 
thus, $51) 535 3) “if it were not Zaid, I should have visited 
thee,” z.e. “if Zaid had not existed,” or ‘had not prevented. 2 
So in Kur. ii, 252: JV Uy ids GT AT 253 5) 
“and if God had not prevented men, the one (party) by the 
other, verily the earth would have been corrupted.” Some- 
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times the affirmative part of a hypothetic sentence of this kind 
is omitted, when it may be easily inferred from the context ; 
thus, Kur. xxiv. 10: «> ON ate wl SoA 9 me é all eis 5 
“had not the clemency of God (been) upon them, and also 
his mercy [verily he would have punished the perjurers|], for 
verily God is gracious (and) wise.” 


a, When the subject of the proposition following the particle 3) is 
& pronoun it is generally used in the affixed form; as in the following 
example: pall we at eX dl 7 “if it had not been for him the 
world would not have come out of nothing.” Sometimes, however, 
the isolated pronoun is employed; thus, from the Kuran xxxiv. 30: 
ae ed wil 3 “had it not been for you, verily we should have 


been (true) believers.” 


367. The particles “| or ¢,| “verily,” “indeed ;” (\ or 
ol “that,” “with regard to,” “anent ;” es “like as;” ‘9 
“but 3” J “I wish,” “would it were!” (utinam) Oe and 
“td “perhaps,” “ peradventure” (§ 66, 5), have this pecu- 
liarity, that they require the noun that follows them to be 
put in the accusative case; thus, pe a AT ae verily God 
is forgiving (and) merciful ;” Va. Ka dandy gawd mes oy “she 
desires that between herself and him there should be a wide 
space;” Wis lance ne 5 wj “Zaid is standing, but 
Muhammad is sitting ;” Sol i; “\¢ “as if Zaid were a lion;” 
ssl (nae es ‘would that Muhammad were present !” 
oll @ zr! \y ne same “perhaps Muhammad is returning to- 
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day.” That these particles, however, may retain their govern- 
ing power, it is necessary that no other word should intervene 
between the particle and the noun, with the exception, perhaps, 
2 a preposition with the noun it — ; as uh 635 is = 

“verily in this (consists) a sign.” When the preceding 
particles are combined with another particle, so as to form 
one word, their governing power ceases, as in the sentence 
ANY Oe lad US ‘verily knowledge is with God.” 


368. In § 197 we noticed the more ordinary interjections. 
Of these the most frequent of occurrence is , corresponding 
to our “0,” used in addressing or calling a person; and it 
takes after it the nominative case, and occasionally the ac- 
cusative, there being no distinct form of a vocative case in 
the Arabic language. An exclamation is sometimes made 
use of elliptically, as in our own language; thus, S091 SGM 
“the lion! the lion!” that is, “beware of the lion!” 
80 pel] “the enemy!” For a more detailed account of the 
vocative case, or rather of its substitutes, the student is 
referred to § 67. 
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SECTION IX. 
9 XO 9% = 
Prosody— jy") ple Tlmu-l-’ Arid. 


369. The prosody of the Arabs, from which is derived 
that of the Persians, the Turks, and the Musalmans of India, 
is founded on the following simple principles. In the first 
place, every word in the language begins with a consonant, 
which consonant is moveable by one or other of the three 
primitive vowels (§ 22). Secondly, a syllable consisting of 
merely one consonant, moveable by a primitive vowel, is 
naturally short; but if such syllable be followed by an inert 
consonant, the primitive vowel becomes long by position. ” 
For the sake of simplicity and perspicuity, we intend in 
this Section to make a free use of the Roman character; and 
in so doing let it be observed that the three vowels a, 7, and u, 
when unaccented, represent the fatha +, kasra >, and 
damma + respectively. These vowels are, as we have just 
said, naturally short when followed, in the next syllable, by a 
single moveable consonant, and they become long by position 
when followed by an inert letter; hence it will not be neces- 
sary for us to perplex the student with a superfluity of long 
and short marks, very ridiculously applied, as they are, in 
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every work on Eastern Prosody which we have yet seen. 
The accented vowels a, 2, and u, are always understood to 
be long, as they are the representatives of the three letters 
of prolongation | alif, 1s ya, and , waz, respectively. 


a. In the present Section, with a view to “ make assurance doubly 
sure,” the short vowels are marked in those few instances where one foot 
happens to have the same vowels as another foot, but of different 
quantities; thus, in the Anapestus er Fadilun, the first vowel is 
made to bear the short mark, to distinguish it from the Amphimacer 
sli Fadilun. In the tables representing the sixteen metres, pp. 
328 and 329, we have algo marked the short vowels as well as the 
long, except when two consonants follow the former, or a single 
consonant at the end of a hemiatich. 


Of the Metrical Feet—s;> (plur. sis). 


370. We mentioned, § 50, that the Arabian Grammarians 
adopted the verbal root J«i with its various modifications, as 
- a mere formula for representing the various forms and measures 
of nouns and verbs. This is not all, however: they have 
applied the same root together with its formations, as models 
for exemplifying the pea) or metrical feet in prosody. Thus, 
instead of saying that the word Ne, for example, is an 
Iambus, they simply say that it is of the measure (Ji, and 
a similar rule applies to all the other feet. The Arabian 
method, then, of exhibiting the various poctic feet is exceed- 
ingly clear and simple, as it appeals at once to the ear and to 
the eye. The only objection to the employment of the root 
Ji, 1s, as we formerly stated, that it is altogether unsuitable 
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to European students, however satisfactory it may prove to 
the Arabs. We here, therefore, select as our formula the 
root <3, which bears a close resemblance in form to (Jei, 
with the important advantage of its having for its middle 
consonant a letter whose sound a European ear can easily 
realize. 


a. The structure of the Arabic language differs most widely from 
that of the ancient tongues of Greece and Rome in one particular, viz., 
in Arabic we never meet with a concourse of two or more vowels 
such as we have in IInAniddew AysrFos. Hence our classical rule 


that, “a vowel before another vowel is short,” can have no place here. 


All the three languages, however, have the following rule in common, 


viz., ‘a vowel naturally short, if followed by two consonants becomes 
long by position.” The last syllable of every foot ending with a con- 
sonant is always long in Arabic verse. The reasor is, that the foot 
following must begin with a consonant (§ 369). This rule does not 
hold in Latin and Greek, for an equally obvious reason, viz., 
the foot following may, and often does, begin with a vowel. 
Finally, another classical rule, viz., ‘‘ Ultima cujusque est com- 
munis syllaba versis,” does not apply in Arabic: for in the latter 
tongue, the last syllable of a verse must de either absolutely long, by 
position, or if naturally short, it is artificially prolonged. 


371. The Perfect or Standard feet GU salimat in 
Arabic are eight in number. Of these, two are quinque- 
literal, each consisting of three syllables; four are septi- 
literal, each consisting of four syllables; and the remaining 
two are also septiliteral, but consisting each of five syllables. 


ee ee eee Oe ae” SR ON 
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All of these, with their measures, and their corresponding 
Latin names, may ve seen in the subjoined Table of 
STANDARD FEET. 


wo _- MBASURE. LATIN NAMB. QUANTITY. 
1. pa Fadilun Bacchius ~—-- 

2. et Fadilon Amphimacer —_v-- 

3. elie Mafadilun Epitritus primus ~“ — — — 
4. * Ss Fadilatun »  secundua—- ~ — — 

6. “hii Mustafdilun »  teriuu —-—-/= 

6. ech Matdalatu » ) quartus — — — ~ 

7. “Selks Mafadilatun Iambo-Anapestus - —- ~ -— 
8. “ alin Mutafadilun Anapesto-lambus ~~ ~ —- ~ — 


372. The eight foregoing Perfect feet admit, each, of 
several modifications, either by the addition or abstraction 
of one or more letters or syllables. This result is called 
ile; zihif or ie illat, i.e., “deviation,” or ‘‘ infirmity,” 
which gives rise to some thirty or more additional feet, 
called ghair salimat, i.e., Imperfect. This distinction, how- 
ever, appears to be of little practical utility, for in most 
poetic compositions the so-called Imperfect feet occur, inter- 
mingled with the Perfect. The student, therefore, had better 
make himself acquainted with all the feet simply as 
established facts, without troubling his head about the cir- 
cumstance of their being Perfect or Imperfect. For ex- 
ample, the regular Bacchius pee may give rise to a 
Spondeus by becoming sts ; > but then, the regular feet ot 
and Ass, together with some o-hers, may also become Susi , 
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according to certain rules which our restricted limits here do 
not permit us to enter upon. The Imperfect Feet of ordinary 


occurrence may be reckoned at about nineteen in number; but 


to these the native grammarians add several more; which, 
however, being matters rather of curiosity than of practical 


utility, are here passed over. 


NO. 


18. 
19, 


TABLE OF IMPERFECT FEET. 


MEASURE. 


us or ali Fad or Fad 


A) Fada 
acs Fadlu 
pcs Fadil 
aged Fadlun 
I, I 2 
Jas Fadilu 
G 7 7 
ods Fadilun 
, ed 
J pase Mafdila 
& 7 7 
clyde Mafdilon 
EWG Fadilata 
Jwlir Mafadilu 
ola) Fadilata 


pls Fadilitun 


udiiuve Mustafdila 


op lac Fadilatun 
CAsU Fadilata 

ieee Mafadilun 
Jaslie Mufadilu 


(ule Muftadilun 


LATIN NAME. 


Ceesura 


Pyrrhichius 


- Trocheus 


Iambus 
Spondeus 
Amphibrachys 
Anapmstus 
Antibacchius 
Molossus 
Peon primus, 
»»  secundus 
»,  tertius 
»» quartus 
Ionicus major 
Tonicus minor 
Ditrochsus 
Diambus 
Antispastus 


Choriambus 
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a. It may be observed that the preceding list of metrical feet, 
regular and irregular, corresponds, very nearly, both as regards 
number and quality, with those in use among the Greeks and 
Romans of old. The Arabs, however, have neither the Tribrachys 
nor the Dactylus in their list, so far as I have been able to ascertain. 
This is the more surprising, as the greater part of the verbal roots in 
the language consists, theoretically, of three short syllables. 


Ig ox Sve 


Of the Metres—,,=\\ (plural of <*). 


373. We shall now proceed to lay before the reader a Table 
of the Sixteen Standard Metres employed in Arabian verse. 
These, it may be observed, are wholly composed of perfect feet, 
and are thence called perfect metres; but, as we have shewn 
in the last paragraph, § 372, since there are a great number 
of imperfect feet, so there are numerous imperfect or secondary 
metres. Here again the distinction is whimsical and useless ; 
for the great body of the poetry of the language, especially 
poems of any length, are found to admit of imperfect metre, 
probably because the perfect would prove too monotonous by 
long continuance. It would have occupied too much of our 
space to have inserted, in our Table, the translation of the 
Arabic names of the various metres; nor would it be of any 
great use if we did, for in most instances the aptness of the 
name is not very perceptible. We also in this Section dis- 
pense with giving the equivalent of the nination in all Arabic 
technical terms when printed in the Roman character. Of such 
terms, however, we shall make a sparing use, as our object is 
to explain clearly the principles of the ari, not to enlarge 
upon its dry technicalities. We are nowise ambitious of 
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rivalling the ‘‘ Rhetorician,” whose “rules teach nothing but 
to name his tools.” 


a. The Arabs consider a verse to consist of two equal members ; in 
fact, what we call a couplet is, with them, viewed as a single verse, 
which they call =) bait, i.e. “a tent” or “a house ;” as will be seen 
in the following extract (a little corrected) from Gladwin, viz., “It is 
generally allowed that a bait, or verse, cannot consist of less than two 
hemistichs ; and each of these hemistichs is called ely pas misra@ or 


‘‘ one of the two folds 


ero misra’, @ word which literally. signifies 
of adoor;” and the resemblance between a distich and a door of two 
folds, consists in this, that in the same manner as with a door of two 
folds you may open or shut which you please without the other; and 
when you shut both together it is still but one door; so also of a 
distich, you may scan which of the hemistichs you please without 
the other, and when you read both together they will form but one 
verse. The first foot of the first hemistich, in a poetical composition, 
is called joo sadr, and the last foot thereof vy ‘artid. Of the 
second pemusych; ae first foot is called 732\ 2btzda, and the last 
Wye darb or ;<© ’ajz. The intermediate feet of both have the 
general name ee hashw. The meaning of sadr is the “‘first” or 
“chief,” and ibtid@ signifies “commencement ;” the first beginning 
the distich, as the other does the second hemistich. The last foot of 
the first hemistich is called ‘arid, as signifying the “pole of a tent ;” 
. for, ag the pole is the support of the tent, so is the distich supported 
on this prop; and until this foot is determined, the hemistich is not 
complete, nor its measure known. The last foot of the second 
hemistich is called dard, i.e. “of one kind,” or “ alike,” it resembling 
the ’ardd inasmuch as both are at the end of a hemistich. Hashw 
signifies, literally, “the stuffing of a cushion,” and on account of their 
situation in filling up the interior of each hemistich the intermediate 
feet are so called.” 
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374. In the general treatment of the various metres I have 
adopted an entirely new plan of my own, which, I flatter myself, 
will be found far more perspicuous than the clumsy method 
followed by the native grammarians and their servile imitators 
in Europe. In the first place, I have adopted the Roman 
character throughout, which is a great saving of space. 
Secondly, I have carefully marked the quantities of the 
vowels, but only in those cases where there might possibly 
occur a mistake. For instance, when a vowel is followed by 
two consonants, or by a single consonant at the end of a 
word, as in the foot Mustafdilun, it is quite superfluous to 
mark the quantities of the first, second, and fourth vowels, 
and to write the word Mustafdilun, or, still more absurdly, 
Miustafilun, as we have seen it figure in some recent works 
on the subject. It would be equally superfluous to have 
marked the third vowel of this foot as short, because we at 
once see that it is followed by a single moveable consonant, 
and consequently it is short by rule (see § 369). Lastly, 
by our adopting the various modifications of the root a3 as 
our standard of measure, we are enabled to explain, in a satis- 
factory manner, the subject of Arabian Prosody, in accordance 
with its true principles. 


a. If proof be required to shew the inadequacy of employing the 
modifications of the root Je, in the Roman character, the reader will 
find it in the second vol. of De Sacy’s Grammar, p. 618, where the 
eight Perfect feet are thus represented, viz., Fa-oa-lén, Mé-fa-t-lin, 
Mé.fa-t-lé-to6n, Fa-t-la-tén, Fa-t-lin, Hés-taf-t-lin, Mo-té-fa-t-lén, and 
Héf-or-la-ts. The grand defect here is, that we have no representa- 
tive of the nondescript consonant ¢, which is altogether ignored ; 
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the consequence is that the learner is not only perplexed, but utterly 
misled. The proper course would clearly have been, either to have 
eschewed the Roman character entirely, or to have employed a more 
appropriate Arabic root for the purpose of illustration. 


375. With a view to exhibit, in the clearest manner, the 
affinity or relationship that holds between the various metres 
of each class, I have made use of the straight line, which 
leads more directly to the point, than the circles used by the 
Prosodians of the East. Let us, for instance, examine Cluss 
I.: where we see at a glance that, by taking away the first 
two syllables of the metre Tawil from the beginning of the 
hemistich, and by transferring the same to the end, we have 
the metre Madid, which comes next. In lke manner, if we 
transfer the first three syllables of the Madid from the be- 
ginning to the end of the hemistich, we have the metre Busit, 
and so on with all the rest. In Class IV. I have slightly 
altered the usual arrangement, by placing the Sar?’ metre at the 
end of the class, rather than at the beginning, as it is formed 
by transferring the first three syllables of the Mujtathth from 
the beginning of the latter to its close. We may further 
observe that all the metres of Class IV. consist only of two 
out of the four Epitriti feet of the ancients, variously 
arranged. 


a. What we have here denominated the Five Classes of metres, are, 
by the Arabs, called the Five Circles; because they describe the re- 
lationship of the metres in each by means of circles, of which the 
reader may see specimens in p. 9 of Clerk, and in p. 147 of Freytag. 
The first circle they call the Discordant ; the second, the Associated ; 
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the third, the Extracted, its feet being taken from the first circle; the 
fourth they call the Resembling or Similar; and the fifth, the Con- 
cordant. The first two circles are peculiar to the Arabs; the rest are 
common to the Arabs and Persians, with this difference, however, that 
with the former the Hexametric form (See § 376) is preferred when 
they employ the third circle. 


876. The student will bear in mind that throughout the 
foregoing Tables we have given only the first hemistich of 
each stanza or verse, the second hemistich being a mere 
repetition of the first; consequently every complete verse 
must consist of an even number of feet. A verse consisting 
of eight feet, as in the metres of Class I., is said to be aytie 
Muthamman or Octameter; if it be of six feet, like those in 
Class IV. it is called Gwic. Musaddas or Hexameter. Some 
of the metres are used in both forms, as we shall see here- 
after; and some of the Hexametric metres, by dropping a 
foot in each hemistich become what is called a Murabba’ 
or Tetrameter. 


377. We shall now proceed to offer a few brief and plain 
observations on such metres only as are of most frequent 
occurrence. These are the Tawil, the Basit, the Wajr, 
the Kamil, the Khafif, the Sari’, the Mutakarib and the Rayaz. 
The remaining metres are of comparatively rare usage, 
especially among the older writers. We have already ob- 
served (§ 373), that we should make a sparing use of the 
technicalities of the “‘ Ars Metrica.” There are, however, a 
few terms, such as the ’Arid, the Darb, and the Hashw (Sce 
§ 378, a) which we must here employ for the sake of con- 
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ciseness. Those who have a taste for additional matters of 
this sort may consult Freytag, in whose copious work he will 
find at least three hundred of them, more or less. 


Of the Metre Tawil, or the Long. 
Standard, Fadilun, Mafddilun, Fadilun, Mafadilun, (twice). 


378. This is a favourite metre among the older Arabian 
poets. It is Octameter, and subject to one deviation (ziha/) 
in the last foot or ’Ariéd of the first hemistich, which may 
become Mafadilun instead of Mafadilun. In the Darb or 
final foot of the second hemistich it admits of two deviations, 
viz., -Vlafadilun and Mafadi instead of Mafadilun. Occa- 
sionally the intermediate fect or Hashw of each hemistich 
may deviate into Mafadilun and Fadulu respectively. 


a. Of the seven famous Arabian poems called the Mu’allakat, com- 
posed about, or a little previous to, the time of Muhammad, the first 
three, viz., that of Amru-l-Kais, of Tarafat, and of Zuhazr, are in 
the metre Zawil. The Mu'allakat are what we may call the 
“Competition Poems” of Arabia; and they derive their title from 
the circumstance of having had the high honour of being written in 
letters of gold, and suspended for public perusal in the portico «f the 
temple of Mecca. 


Of the Metre Basit, or the Extended. 
Standard, Jlustafdilun, Fadilun, Mustafdilun, Fadilun, (twice). 


379. This, like the preceding, is a favourite metre with the 
older poets. It admits of one deviation in the ’Ardd, viz., 
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Fadilun instead of Fadilun; and in the Dard, it admits both 
Fadilun and Fadlun, for Fadilun. By omitting the fourth foot 
in each hemistich, the verse becomes a Hexameter, in which 
case the ’Arid may be Mustafdil instead of Mustafdilun; and 
the Darb may deviate from Mustafdilun into Mustafdilan or 
Mustafdil. Finally, all the feet in this metre admit of several 
deviations. For instance, Mustafdilun may, in addition to 
those we have mentioned, become Mutafdilun, Mutadilun, or 
Mutadilin. 
Of the Metre Wajfir, or the Exuberant. 
Standard, Mafadilatun, Mafadilatun, Mafadilatun, (twice). 

380. This metre is occasionally (though very rarely) em- 
ployed as an Octameter by an additional Mafadila’un in each 
hemistich. Its general form, however, is Hexameter; in 
which case both the ’Arizd and the Dard generally admit of 
the deviation Mafadil instead of Mafadilatun. By withdraw- 
ing Ma/fadilatun from each hemistich of the Hexameter, it is 
occasionally employed as a Tetrameter; and in such case, the 
Durb or last foot of the verse may deviate from Ma/fadilatun 
into Mafadiltun. The fifth poem of the Seven Mw’allakat, by 
?Amru the son of Kulthum, is composed in the Hexametric form 
of this metre. The poet lived, in “the days of ignorance” as 
the Arabs express it, which means that he flourished before 
the time of Muhammad. 


Of the Metre Kamil, or the Perfect. 
Standard, Mutafadilun, Mutafadilun, Mutafadilun, (twice). 


381. This metre, like the preceding, with which it is 
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closely allied, is employed occasionally as an Octameter; but 
most commonly as a Hexameter or Tetrameter. As a Hex- 
ameter it admits of one deviation in the ’Arid, viz., Mutafa 
for Mutafadilun. In the Dard it may deviate from the regular 
foot into Mutafa or Mutafadil. The fourth of the Mu’allakdt 
by Labid, and the sixth by ’Antarah, are composed in the 
Hexametric form of this metre. 


Of the Metre Khaftf, or the Nimble. 
Standard, Fadilatun, Mustafdilun, Fadslatun, (twice). 


882. This metre is of frequent occurrence both as a Hex- 
ameter and as a Tetrameter, the former being the more 
common. It admits of one deviation, both in the ’Arid and 
Darb of the Hexameter, by dropping the last syllable of 
Fadilatun. In the Tetrameter, the Dard, or last foot of the 
verse, may deviate into Muéafdil in lieu of Mustafdilun. The 
seventh and last of the Mw allakat by Harith, the son of 
Hillazah, is composed in the Hexametric form of the Khafi/. 
This metre is also a great favourite with the Persian poets, 
who generally employ (as the Arabs sometimes do) Mafddilun 
instead of Mustafdilun, as the middle foot of the hemistich. 


Of the Metre Sari’, or the Rapid. 
Standard, Mustafdilun, Mustafdilun, Mafdildtu, (twice). 


383. This metre is a favourite with the earlier Arabian 
poets. It is employed only in the Hexametric form; and 
admits of several deviations both in the ‘Arud and Dard of 
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the verse. In the former, Mafdildtu may become Mafdild, 
Mafdila, or Mafila; and in the latter it may deviate into 
Mafdulat, Mafdild, or Mafdi. With the Persian poets the 
Sari’ is of very frequent occurrence, only the last foot of the 
hemistich generally deviates into Fadilat, Fadilun, Fadilun, 
or Fad, instead of Mafdulatu. 


Of the Metre Mutakdrib, or the Prozimate, 
Standard, Fugalun, Fudalun, Fadalun, Fadalun (twice). 


384. This metre is generally employed as an Octameter, 
in which case the Darb may deviate into Fudul, Fadi, or 
Fad, instead of Fadulun. It is occasionally used as a Hexa- 
meter, in which form both the ’Arud and the Dard admit of 
the deviation of Fadulun into Fadu. As an Octameter it is 
a great favourite with the Persian poets who generally 
change the last foot of each hemistich into Fudul, Fadi, or 
Fadal. 


Of the Metre Rajaz, or the Tremulous. 
Standard, Mustafdilun, Mustafdilun, Mustafdilun, Mustafdilun (twice). 


885. This is a favourite metre both with the Arabs and 
Persians, the former preferring the Hexametric form, as we 
intimated in § 375, a. It admits of several deviations in all 
- the feet, in consequence of which it is almost as easy to com- 
pose in it as if it were plain prose; hence it is generally em- 
ployed when didactic or scientific subjects of any length are 
treated of in verse. Of works of this nature we may mention 
the Alfiya (or Quintessence of Arabic Grammar), by Jamalu-d- 
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Din, commonly called Ibn Malik. The Rayjaz has another 
peculiarity in which it differs from the rest of the Arabian 
metres—viz., the first hemistich of each verse gencrally 
rhymes with the second as in our heroic metre; and the 
Darb of each verse does not, as is usual, necessarily rhyme 
with that of the verse following, though there is no rule to 
the contrary. The deviations to which the standard foot 
Mustafdilun is liable are, Mutafdilun, Muftadilun, and Juta- 
dilun. In the Darb or last foot of the second hemistich, 
Mustafdilun may deviate into Mustafdil. This metre is also 
a favourite with the poets of Persia who employ it both as an 
Octameter and as a Hexameter. 


a. The eight metres which we have just noticed are those of most 
frequent occurrence among the oldest Arabian poets whose works have 
come down to us, such as the collection of poetical fragments entitled 
the Hamasah, to which we may add the Mu’allakat, already alluded 
to, and the Diwan of ’Al1 Bin Abt Talib, the son-in-law of Muhammad. 
Our limited space does not permit us to notice the remaining eight 
metres. Suffice it to say that they are all subject to some such 
deviations as we have above enumerated, chiefly in the ’Avad and 
Darb of the verse, but occasionally deviations are to be met with in the 
Hashw or interior part of a verse. The classical student will at once 
perceive that most of the Zhafat or deviations of the Arabian verse, are 
similar in principle to those that occur in the Iambic metre of the 


Greek tragedians. 
Of the Rhyme Par ( pl. siya ). 


386. The rhyme of the Arabs agrees, at least, virtually, 


with that of other nations, viz., the last syllable of one verse 
. 
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corresponds in pronunciation with the last syllable of the verse 
following. There is this peculiarity, however, in the poems 
of the Arabs, that with the exception of the species called 
nor muzdawaj, “paired” or “wedded” (See § 390), the 
same rhyme is continued in the Dard of each verse through- 
out the piece. wane the verse ends with a consonant the 
thyme is said to be sani. mukaiyadah, “ fettered,” and when 
it ends with a vowel, it is said to be il. mutlakah, “‘ free.” 
The last consonant of a verse constitutes the essential part of 
= he rad and is called the | wy ) TAW?, “that which binds ” 
or ‘‘ unites.” The species of poem called 3 iiuas kasidah (See 
§ 389), may be further qualified by a relative adjective formed 
from the letter constituting the raw. For example, if the 
rawi be letter a mim, with or without a vowel, the poem 
is called icace Fad y and so on with regard to any other 
letter, with the exception of |, ,, and .s inert, when pre- 
ceded by their homogeneous short vowels, in which case, the 
consonant bearing the short vowel is the raw?. When the 
last. consonant of a verse is moveable by a short vowel, such 
vowel is theoretically lengthened, the same as if it were fol- 
lowed by the letter of prolongation with which it is homo- 
geneous; and this easily accounts for what we have just: 
stated respecting the letters |, ,, and .s, as not constituting 
the rawi of a verse ; for virtually their presence does not affect 
the quantity of the final syllable. | 


Of the Different Kinds of Poems. 


387. The poetical compositions of the Arabs, like those of 
other nations, are called by various names, conformable to their 
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subject, the manner of treating the subject, and their form. 
Of these the principal species are, the éb3 kifah, the inal 
kasidah, and the ~55;« muzdawaj; each of which we shall 
here briefly describe. 


Of the ink Kit’ah (pl. $3 and Eo\daii). 

388. This species of poem appears to have been extensively 
in use among the Arabs previous to the time of Muhammad. 
The collection of ancient fragments of poetry called the Hamasah 
is chiefly, if not entirely, of this form. The Kit’ah, according 
to native writers, must consist of not fewer than two verses, 
or, a8 we should call them, couplets, nor does it admit of more 
than one hundred and seventy-five. The difference as to form, 
between the Kit’ah and Kasidah is merely this—that the two 
hemistichs of the first couplet do not necessarily rhyme in the 
Kit’ah, but whatever may be the rhyme of the second hemi- 
stich of the first couplet, the same must be continued in the 
second hemistich of every succeeding couplet. In conclusion, 
we may observe, that both the Kasidah and the Kit’ah may 
be composed in any metre which the poet may choose; though 
those of most frequent occurrence are the seven metres we 
briefly noticed from § 378 to § 384, both inclusive. 
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Of the ¥eci Kasidah (pl. 55125). 

389. This kind of poem resembles the Idyllium of the 
Greeks. Its subjects, generally, are praise of great per- 
sonages, living or deceased; satire; elegy; also moral and 
religious reflections. In the first verse, or as we should say, 
couplet, of the Kasidah, the ’Arid must always rhyme with 
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the Darb, and, as in the case of the Kit’ah, that identical 
rhyme must continue in the second hemistich of each verse 
to the end of the poem. When the subject of the Kasidah 
is panegyric, the poet generally finishes with a benediction 
or prayer for the health and prosperity of the person ad- 
dressed, such as, ‘‘ May thy life, health, and prosperity endure 
as long as the sun and moon revolve!” According to the 
author of the Char Gulzar, a valuable treatise on Arabian 
and Persian Prosody, the Kastdak must consist of not fewer 
than twenty-five couplets, nor must it extend to more than 
one hundred and seventy-five. This statement, however, 
appears to have been made without due consideration; 
for, in the first place, there are numerous Kasidahs of 
fewer than twenty-five couplets. Secondly, the same author 
further states, that, among the Arabians, the Kasidah seems 
to have been unlimited as to length, as they have sometimes 
made it exceed five hundred couplets. This last assertion, 
also, may be true, for ought I know to the contrary, but { 
have never yet seen a Kasidah of this extreme length. The 
Mw allakat, or seven Arabian prize poems, suspended of old 
in the temple of Mecca, to which we formerly alluded, are 
all of the Kastdah species. 


a. There are two other species of poetical composition derived 
from the Kasidah, which we may here briefly notice, viz., the eas yi 
Ruba’i, and the J; Je Ghazal. The Ruba’t, as its name imports, con- 
sists of four hemistichs, of which the first, second, and fourth must 
have the same rhyme, but not necessarily the third. In fact if we 
take the first two stanzas out of the Kasidah we have the Ruba’, 
which nearly corresponds with the epigram of the ancients both in its 
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form and in the mode of its application. It is more especially em- 
ployed in order to express the date of any event by the ox"| mode of 
numeration. (See § 39.) 


6. The Ghazal is a short poem consisting, at an average, of five to 
‘twelve stanzas. As in the Kasida, the first two hemistichs must 
rhyme, and that same rhyme is continued in the Dard of each stanza 
to the end of the composition. The ordinary subjects of a Ghazal 
are extravagant descriptions of the beauty of a mistress, and the suffer- 
ings of a lover (from the cruelty of the former); to which we may 
add the commendation of wine and hilarity. From what we have just 
stated then, it will be obvious that the Gazal differs in no respect 
from the Kasidah, except in regard to length. In fact the fifth of 
the Mu’allakat, by ’Amru the son of Kulthim is to all intents and 
purposes 8 Ghazal, so far as the subject of it is concerned; it merely 
differs as to form. The Auda’? and the Ghazal are more in use 
among the Persian poets than they are among the Arabs. 


S 27 


Of the oor Muzdawa), t.e. “ paired.” 


390. The term Muzdawg) (called by the Persians Mathnawi) 
is generally applied to compositions of greater extent than 
those we have already described. It is unrestricted as to 
length—from three couplets upwards to any number, accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject. It consists of a succession 
of stanzas or couplets, all of the same metre, and the second 
hemistich of each stanza must rhyme with the first; but the 
stanzas themselves do not necessarily rhyme with one another, 
as in the Kit’ah and Kasidah. The metre generally assigned 
to the Muzdawaj is the Rajaz, or some of its numerous modi- 
fications, as we intimated in §385; hence such compositions 
are freqently denominated by the general term 3},> ae (plur. 
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hel ). The Muzdawaj in Arabic corresponds with the 
hexametric poems of the Greek and Latin, or with such of 
our OWN poems as are composed in the Iambic metre of ten 
‘syllables, with rhyme. 


a. Most Arabian poems fall under one or other of the three general 
‘classes described from § 388-390. A poem, however, may have a 
‘still more restricted denomination, according to the subject of which 
it treats ; thus, if the subject be eulogy, or the rales of any person, 
place, or thing, the composition i is = ee (pl. él Xe). A satiric 
.poem is called #1 or ial (pl. “aril ). An elegy is called 2 ZU, oF 
ay ye (pl. ate). A oem intended to be sung with musical accom-— 
paniment i is called par (pl. er ). When poetical quotations are in- 
troduced into prose compositions, which is very frequently the case, the 
same are prefaced by the general terms ye “poetry,” or al “‘ verse,” 
etc., as we noticed in § 42, a. 
“Poette Incence. 

391. The poets of Arabia appear to have availed them- 
selves of the Licentia Vatum much more freely than their 
tuneful brethren of Europe ever did, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the poets of modern Italy. The Arabs, like the 
Italians, may be said to possess a language peculiar to poetry, 
and not amenable to the strict grammatical rules that apply 
to plain prose. The principal licences that obtain in Arabian 
poetry may be classed under the following species; viz. 1. 
The shortening of long vowels in the middle or end of a word 
by suppressing the letters of prolongation. 2. By a contrary 
processs, they may lengthen a short vowel either by adding 
to it the homogeneous letter of prolongation, or by doubling 
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the following letter according to certain rules. 3. They may, 
in certain triliteral words, altogether suppress the short vowel 
of the middle letter, and substitute jazma instead of it. 4. 
They may add a short vowel (generally a kasra) to certam 
verbal terminations, in a manner similar to what we stated 
respecting the symbol wasla, § 36, a. Lastly, they take con- 
siderable liberties with the niénation and other case termina- 
tions of the nouns, both in the singular, dual, and plural. 
All these peculiarities, however, I do not here enter into at 
greater length, for reasons mentioned in our concluding para- 
graph which immediately follows. 


392. In conclusion, I have only to observe that my object 
in this last Section has been merely to explain the true and 
simple principles on which the prosody of the Arabs is 
founded. It would have occupied too much space in an 
elementary Grammar like the present to have treated the 
subject at greater length. The student who desires further 
information, however, may have recourse to one or other of 
the following works, viz., “‘ Tractatus de Prosodia Arabica,” 
Oxon, 1661, 12mo. This Treatise is by Samuel Clerk, and 
is generally appended to a work by Edward Pocock, entitled 
“Carmen Tograi,” etc. Clerk’s work at first sight appears 
a little uncouth and repulsive, inasmuch as all the Arabio 
technical terms of the art are dignified with Latin termina-_ 
tions ; but still a perusal of it will amply repay the student’s 
labour. The best work, however, on Arabian Prosody is 
that of Dr. Freytag, entitled “‘ Darstellung der Arabischen 
Verskunst,” 8vo., Bonn, 1830, pp. 557. It treats the sub- 
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ject in a clear and satisfactory manner, illustrated throughout 
with numerous examples from the poets, fully pointed, and 
accompanied with translations. The only objection to it (if 
objection it be) is, that it is composed in German, a language 
not nearly so well known in this country as ours is throughout 
Germany. 


a. Should the reader be possessed of the second edition of De 
Sacy’s Grammar, a work now exceedingly scarce, he will find at the 
end of the second volume a very neat Treatise on Prosody. Professor 
Ewald, of Gottingen, also published in 1825 a small 8vo. volume on 
the same subject; but of the merits of this last it would be rash in 
me to express any opinion, as I never had sufficient perseverance to 
fathom that gentleman’s Latinity, which differs very considerably from 
that of Cicero and Quintilian. So far as I can understand him, how- 
ever, I am led to believe that he labours to make the metre of the 
Arabs square with that of the ancient Greeks and Romans. In order 
to effect this object, Professor Ewald is forced to set up, in every one 
of the sixteen metres, a standard of his own, which all preceding 
grammarians have considered as mere deviations from other established 
standards. Well, this is mere matter of careful investigation, where- 
upon my own experience does not authorise me to give anything like 
& positive opinion. If Prof. Ewald can prove that his standards of 
metre are the rule, and those of all others the exception, why then, 
he may well exclaim, once more, as he does rather prematurely in his 
preface, “sublimi feriam sidera vertici.” Till this proof, however, is 
established, I prefer following in the wake of the native grammarians. 
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